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THE HOLY PLACES OF ISLAM. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


OWARDS sunset, one day last year, I 
saw a long train of railway cars on 
the desert of Abbasieh, outside of Cairo, 
pulling slowly into the city. The open 
box carriages were black with people. 
They were pilgrims returning from Mec- 
ca, after performing the Hadj. The cool 
desert wind was rising, the red glow in the 
west was deepening, asthe sun went down 
behind the pyramids and the date-palms 
of the valley, painting the gaunt bar- 
racks of the English army of occupation 
with a poetic light, and the gray stretch 
of sand became a beautiful perspective of 
color. At the moment of the sun’s dis- 
appearance, the mass of pilgrims, in their 
flowing but torn and soiled garments, 
turned as by one impulse and prostrated 
themselves towards the east, bending like 
ranks of Indian-corn in a compelling 
gale. On the waste desert, and against 
the red sky, this moving line of black fig- 
ures prostrate in prayer made a striking 
picture; for the train did not halt, and I 
had a vision of the nineteenth century 
bearing Islam on to its destiny. 

It is the highest religious duty and it 
is the intention of every Moslem—indeed, 
it isenjoined as necessary to his salvation 
—once in his lifetime to make the pil- 
grimage, either in person or by proxy, to 
the holy places of Arabia. It is not to 
the purpose to visit Mecca and Medina at 
any time of the year. Only by making 
the pilgrimage in the right month, and 
by taking part in the ceremonies at each 
holy place on the days set apart for them, 
is the worshipper entitled to the name of 
Hadji. Repeated pilgrimages are works 
of supererogation, but add to the honor 
and sanctity of the pilgrim. In the cities 
of Damascus and Cairo the traveller sees 
many houses decorated on the exterior 
with rude, fantastic, and highly colored 
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pictures. These mural adornments are 
the certain signal of distinction, for they 
are permitted to no one who has not made 
the Hadj. The pilgrimage usually occupies 
about ninety or one hundred days. These 
are the days following the great fast of 
Ramadan. As the Moslems reckon by 
lunar mouths, their seasons do not coin- 
cide with ours, and so the pilgrimage 
makes gradually the circuit of our year, 
and the high-festival days of Mecca may 
fall in the heat of summer or in winter- 
time. A great caravan sets out yearly 
from Damascus and another from Cairo. 
The straggling bands of worshippers from 
the wide world either fall in with these 
caravans en route, or make their way to 
Mecca as they can, and await there the 
arrival of the mass of pilgrims. That 
from Cairo sets out on the 25th of the 
month Showel, following the fast of Ram- 
adan. The three days of high ceremo- 
ny in and about Mecea are the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of Zul Hadj, and the caravan re- 
turns to Cairo about the 25th of Saffer. 
Formerly the pilgrims assembled on 
the edge of the desert outside of Cairo, 
where the caravan was formed. It took 
up its line of march across the desert, 
passing north of Suez, round the Gulf of 
Akaba, and turning south to Yembo-el- 
Nakhel. Here it found itself near the 
great Syrian caravan, which had come 
from Damascus by way of Medina, and 
marched on a parallel line with that to 
Mecca. It travelled only by night, and 
rested in the daytime. The journey took 
thirty-one nights, and as there was a halt 
of seven entire days on the road, the dis- 
tance from Cairo to Mecca: was reckoned 
at thirty-seven days. These two cara- 
vans were the important and official con- 
tributions to the Mecca festival, but there 
was a smaller Bagdad caravan, and great 
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numbers, singly and in groups, went by 
boat to Jedda (Djedda), the port on the 
Red Sea, distant about forty-six miles 
from the holy city; and immense crowds 
flocked in from all parts of Arabia, by 
which the conventional number of 70,000 
was made up. It was said that if this 
number were not present for the day at 
Arafat, the angels would miraculously 
increase it. There have been great ex- 
aggerations in the estimates of the annu 
al concourse at Mecca. Ludovico Bar- 
tima, of Rome, estimated the Damascus 
caravan in 1503 at 40,000 men and 35,000 
camels. Giovanni Finanti, renegade Ital- 
ian conscript, in 1814 put the Syrian and 
African caravans at 40,000. Ali Bey (a 
Spaniard), whose real name was Domingo 
Badia y Leblich, in 1807 computed 80,000 
men, 2000 women, and 1000 children as- 
sembled on the day of Arafat; and Burek- 
hardt (1814) estimated the crowd at Arafat 
at 70,000. Burton, in 1853, was sure there 
were not over 7000 in the Damascus cara- 
van, nor more than 50,000 on Mount Ara- 
fat. Both Burckhardt and Burton thought 
the number of annual pilgrims dimin- 
ishing. 

The official caravan from Damascus 
carries the covering for the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina, which is annually re- 
newed. Cairo supplies annually, at the 
expense of the government, the mah- 
mel, or canopy of dark cloth or velvet, 
wrought with texts in dark thread, which 
is the cover of the Kaaba, and the kis- 
weh, or lining for the interior of the 
Kaaba, which is of rich silk, heavily em- 
broidered with Arabic sentences in gold. 
The kisweh that has hung in the temple 
a year is brought back to Cairo, and di- 
vided in bits and shreds among the faith- 
ful. Formerly the mahmel used to re- 
main, and the Kaaba was shrouded in 
layer above layer, until the cloth decay- 
ed, but now the old canopy is removed 
before the new is put on. 

The conditions of pilgrimage have great- 
ly changed in the last few years. The 
Syrian and African caravans continue, 
but they seem to be less in size. The 
governments still pay tribute to the 
desert sheiks for passage through their 
territories, but the dangers which re- 
quired so many to travel together seem 
to have diminished. Pilgrims make their 
way from all parts of the world by rail 
and by steamboat. As hosts undertake 
the pilgrimage who are exceedingly poor, 


and many postpone it till they are dis- 
eased and old, the mortality must still be 
great, and large numbers die on the way, 
or have the felicity of passing to para- 
dise from the vicinity of the Kaaba, 
their wasted, fanatical bodies bathed for 
the iast time in the sacred waters of the 
well Zem-zem. The annual pilgrimage 
from Cairo goes by rail to Suez, and there 
takes steamboats to Jedda. In the sea- 
son tranip steamers voyage about the 
Mediterranean, picking up pilgrims at ev- 
ery Mohammedan port, and transporting 
them through the canal and the Red Sea 
to Jedda. These steamers are usually 
overcrowded, and the passengers suffer 
more, though for a less time, than the old 
desert travellers, and from time to time 
we hear that one of these unseaworthy 
crafts is consumed by fire, or has: gone 
down with its load of devotees. As 
heaven is as near by water as by land, 
and the intention of devotion is all in 
all, the modern mode of travel satisfies 
the requirements of the Hadj. The 
word which we translate pilgrimage 
means aspiration, is a symbol of our tran- 
sit through the wilderness of this world 
to a better country, and the final reward 
will be in proportion to the hardships of 
the journey. No doubt something of 
business and trade enters into the annual 
festival, and gives Mecca, whose greedy 
population largely live by accommoda- 
ting and fleecing the pilgrims; the clarac- 
ter of a “fair,” but the main motive that 
draws devotees from Africa, from India, 
from Persia, and from the whole of mis- 
sionary and proselyting Islam is a faith 
equal in sincerity to and more fiery in 
intensity than the zeal that directs the 
steps of Christians to Jerusalem and to 
Rome. 

Although the works of Burckhardt, 
who made the pilgrimage in the character 
of a learned Moslem in 1814, and of Rich- 
ard F. Burton, who performed the Hadj 
in 1853 disguised as a dervish, have made 
us familiar with the holy places and the 
ceremonies on the holy days both at Mec- 
ca and Medina, the Western world has 
until recently had no means of knowing 
how the places looked, the few drawings 
by native artists being of not much: as- 
sistance to the imagination. The Cairo 
pilgrimage of 1880 was conducted by a 
Moslem officer of high rank, who had a 
knowledge of photography and possessed 
a camera. His authority was sufficient 
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to overbear the prejudice against “taking 
pictures,” and he brought back with him 
a set of photographs which were the first 
that could give those who have never 
made the pilgrimage any correct idea of 
the appearance of the cities of Meeca and 
Medina, and of the holy shrines which 
are the universal objects of Moslem de 
votion. Such of these pictures as can be 
used are given in this paper, which is in- 
tended only as a general text of expla 
nation. The descriptions of Burckhardt 
and Burton are still the only ones avail- 
able (except the very recent account of a 
German traveller), and it is from their 
pages mainly that the facts of this article 
are drawn. 

Mecea, sometimes called Om -el- Kora 
(the mother of towns), lies in a narrow 
sandy valley running north and south, 
among barren hills from two hundred to 
five hundred feet in height, about forty- 
six miles from the Red Sea port of Jedda. 
In Burekhardat’s time the town, including 
the suburbs, occupied the broader part of 
the little valley, extended up the slopes, 
was not more than three thousand five 
hundred paces in length, and had an es- 
timated stationary population of thirty- 
three thousand; the permanent residents 
are probably now about forty-five thou- 


sand. It is described by Burckhardt as a 
handsome town, the streets broader than 
usual in Oriental cities. The houses are 
built of gray stone, many of them three 
stories high, with windows opening on 
the street; many windows project from 
the wall, and have elaborately carved and 
gaudily painted frame-work. The houses 
are built, as usual in the East, about 
courts, with terraces protected by para- 
pets, and most of them are constructed 
for the accommodation of lodgers, so that 
the pilgrims can have convenient access 
to their separate apartments. The town, 
in fact, is greatly modified to minister to 
the needs of the great influx of strangers 
in the annual Hadj. Ordinary houses 
have apartments for them, the streets 
are broad to give room for the crowd of 
pilgrims, and the innovation of outer 
windows is to give the visitors a chance 
to see the procession. The city lies open 
onyall sides; it has few trees, and no 
fine buildings except the great mosque. 
It. is not well supplied with water, and in 
the height of the pilgrimage this fluid be- 
comes scarce and dear.- The wells are 
brackish, and there are few cisterns for 
collecting rain-water. It is true that 
the flow of the holy well Zem-zem in the 
mosque is copious enough to supply the 














town, but there is 
using the water for common 


a prejudice against 
purposes, 
and besides, it is heavy and bad for di- 
gestion. The best water is brought in an 
aqueduct from the vicinity of Arafat, six 
but the conduit is 
in bad repair and uncleaned, and this 


or seven hours distant, 
supply often gets low. The streets are 
unpaved, and as the country is subject to 
heavy rains, alternating with scorching 
heat, they are always either excessively 
muddy or intolerably dusty. The fer- 
vent heat of the town is always contrast- 
ed with the coolness of the elevated city 
of Medina. Mohammed said that he who 
had endured the cold of Medina and sthe 
heat of Mecca merited the 
paradise. Sudden and copious storms of 
rain frequently deluge Mecca; sometimes 
the whole town is submerged, houses are 
swept away and lives lost, and water has 
stood in the mosque enclosure as high as 
the black stone in the Kaaba. Although 
Burckhardt says that he enjoyed his stay 
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there and was very comfortable (the Hadj 
that year was in November), his experi- 
ence is not that of most pilgrims. 

In the widest part of the valley and 
city stands the mosque Beitullah, or El- 
Haram, the House of Allah, a building 
inferior to many other mosques, but dis- 


tinguished for enclosing the Kaaba. The 
Kaaba is the geographical and the reli- 
gious centre of the Moslem world. All 
other mosques have a mirab, or place of 
prayer, pointing toward the Kaaba; El- 
Haram has no mirab, for in its court is 
the centre of adoration and prayer itself. 

The Kaaba stands in an oblong square, 
about 250 paces long by 200 paces broad, 
the opposite sides of which are not exact- 
ly parallel. This open space, which is 
some eight or ten steps lower than the 
surrounding streets, is enclosed by a wall 
and by interior colonnades of pillars; 
those on the eastern side stand in a quad- 
ruple row; on the other sides they are 
three deep and united by pointed arches, 
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every four of which uphold a small plas- 
tered and whitened dome. There are 152 
of these domes; from the arches under 
them lamps are suspended, and in nights 
of Ramadan, when these are all lighted, 
the effect is brilliant. The pillars are 
about twenty feet high and a foot and a 
half in diameter; the greater part of them 
are of common Mecca gray stone, but 
many of them are of white marble, red 
and gray granite,and red porphyry. Of 
the 500 columns (the estimate of their 
number varies) no two capitals or bases 
are alike; many are of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship, some have served in other 
buildings; ignorant workmen have placed 
some capitals upside down on the shafts, 
and a dozen have bases of good Grecian 
work. <A few of the columns have Cufic 
inscriptions. 


The mosque has been so often destroyed 
and rebuilt and repaired that it contains 


few traces of remote antiquity. The 
jUlv! 


structure as it stands was mostly built in 


the seventeenth century, but repairs have 
been made down to our own day. As its 
object was simply to enclose the Kaaba, 
the size of the court has been varied in 
the successive rebuildings. The mosque 
has nineteen gates, placed at irregular 
distances, but as some of the gates have 
three arches, the number of entrances is 
thirty-nine. The principal of these are 
Bab-es-Salam (gate of peace), by which 
every pilgrim makes his first entrance; 
Bab-el-Neby, by which Mohammed used 
to enter, and through which the bodies of 
the dead are carried that prayers may be 
said over them, the Bab-el-Omra, 
through which it is necessary to pass in 
order to pray before performing the rite 
of Omra, or the Little Pilgrimage, to a 
holy place three miles outside the city. 
As these gates have no doors, the mosque 
is open at all times. The exterior is 
adorned with seven minarets of the com- 
mon Moslem style. The entrances to 
these are from the houses, which touch 
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the mosque on all sides, and from some of 


these houses windows are opened in the 


wall of enclosure so that pilgrims lodging 
in them can pray at home in sight of the 
is said that the court of the 
mosque will hold 35,000 people; but it is 
never full even in the time of the Hadj, 
and a belief is current that it never could 
be filled by any number of pilgrims— 
either the worshippers would be individu- 
ally diminished in size or the court would 
be miraculously enlarged for the occa- 
sion. The mosque is never deserted, and 
day and night presents scenes of anima- 
tion and picturesqueness. Through its 
open gates citizens, burden-bearers, and 
traffickers constantly pass from one part of 
the city to the other. At sunset, one of 
the hours of prayer, when great numbers 
assemble, spread their carpets, and per- 
form their devotions, the sight of 7000 
or 8000 persons bending in joint prostra- 
tions in the waning light is awe-inspir- 
ing. Later, when the lamps are lighted, 
the devotees, rank outside of rank circling 
round the Kaaba, racing, crowding, ejacu- 
lating, the metowefs loudly reciting the 
prayers, idlers clamoring and chaffing, 
and boys running hither and thither and 
shouting, give the court the appearance 
of a place of amusement. Every hour of 
the day people are seen under the colon- 
nades reading the Koran. Indians and 
negroes spread their mats and pass the 
wliole period of their Mecca visit there, be- 
ing allowed to bathe, eat, and sleep, but 
not to cook in the court.. Men come 
there to lounge in the cool shade at noon 
and to talk Poor Hadjis, dis- 
eased and deformed, lie about among the 
pillars in the midst of their miserable 
baggage. Public schools are held for 
young children. Learned men deliver 
lectures; ulemas recite the Koran. At the 
gates sit scribes with inkstands and pa- 
per for writing letters and contracts, and 
producing amulets and love-charms. 
Winding-sheets (for many Hadjis buy at 
Mecca the shrouds in which they wish 
to be buried) and other linen washed in 
the holy well Zem-zem hang drying be- 
tween the pillars. In the square are 
many small stone basins filled with wa- 
ter for the use of the pigeons which 
swarm there, and by these basins Arab 
public women sit in order to exhibit them- 
selves and make appointments with vis- 
itors, and for a pretence sell corn to feed 
the birds. Burckhardt says that the holy 
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Kaaba is often the scene of indecencies 
practised with impunity, and calling forth 
usually only a laugh from the spectators. 
At the end of the Hadj the mosque pre- 
sents a sad appearance; the fatigues of 
the pilgrimage, the unhealthy lodgings, 
the bad water and food, cause great mor- 
tality, and the court is filled with the 
bodies of the dead and those in the last 
stages of emaciation who are borne there 
in order to be sprinkled, when dying, with 
the waters of Zem-zem. 

The chief constructions in the court of 
this mosque are the Kaaba; the four 
small buildings or pavilions opposite the 
four sides of the Kaaba, where the imaums 
of the four orthodox sects take their sta- 
tions to guide the prayers; the building 
enclosing the well Zem-zem; two small 
structures near Zem-zem, where are kept 
the water-jars, lamps, carpets, and brooms 
of the mosque; a few paces west of Zem- 
zem, the ladder or staircase of wood, dec- 
orated with carving and mounted on 
wheels, broad enough to admit four per- 
sons ascending abreast, which is moved 
up to the Kaaba on days when the door 
that is several feet above the ground is 
opened, and near the ladder a lightly 
built arch, fifteen feet high and eighteen 
broad, under which pilgrims are enjoined 
to pass on their first visit; nearly in front 
of the Bab-es-Salam, and near the Kaaba, 
the Makam Ibrahim, a small building sup- 
ported by six pillars eight feet high, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, and termina- 
ting in a pyramidal top, said to contain 
the sacred stone on which Abraham stood 
when he built the Kaaba, and having the 
imprint of his foot, which no Hadji has 
ever seen because the frame is covered 
with a red silk, richly embroidered bro- 
cade; and lastly, on the side of the Makam 
Ibrahim, and facing the front of the Kaa- 
ba, the mambar or pulpit of the mosque, 
an elegant structure of white marble with 
sculptured ornaments, where the khatyb, 
or preacher, wrapped in a white cloak 
which covers his head and body, with a 
stick in his hand, stands to preach the 
sermons on Fridays and_ festival days. 
About the mambar are deposited the 
shoes of the visitors while they make the 
seven circuits of the Kaaba. Attendants 
receive a small fee for watching them, 
but this does not prevent their being 
stolen: Burckhardt says he successively 
lost from this sacred spot three pairs of 
new shoes. 
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The building enclosing the well Zem- 
zem (which, according to the ancient 
Arabian legend, is the spring that Hagar 
found) is square and of massive construc- 
tion, with an entrance on the north, open- 
ing into a room which contains the well. 
This room is beautifully ornamented with 
colored marbles. Adjoining this is a 
room with a reservoir, from which the 
pilgrims dip the water through an iron- 
grated opening. The well-is surrounded 
by a wall ten feet in diameter and five 
feet high. Upon this visitors stand and 
dip up the water in leathern buckets. 
This room is always thronged, and access 
to the well has often to be fought for. 
The well (which is said to communicate 
with certain fountains in Syria) isalways 
abundantly and, the faithful say, miracu- 
lously filled. The water, slightly tepid, 
milky in color, and perfectly sweet, is re- 
garded as an infallible cure for all dis- 
eases. Pilgrims drink it till they almost 
burst, and Burckhardt saw one fanatic 
who was water-logged to the verge of 
death, who declared that his illness arose 
from the fact that he was unable to swal- 
low a sufficient quantity of it. Most pil- 
grims carry away bottles of this water 
for use in illness and for ablution after 
death. 

The Kaaba is much older than the 
mosque, though the present structure prob- 
ably dates from the year 1627 of our era. 
According to Moslem mythology, the 
Kaaba was constructed in heaveh 2000 
years before the creation of the world, 
and the Almighty commanded the angels 
to make the Towaf, or walk round it, in 
adoration. Adam buiit the first Kaaba 
on earth on its present site, exactly un- 
der the one in heaven. His sons repaired 
it. After the deluge Abraham recon- 
structed it, and being in want of a stone 
to fix in the corner to mark where the 
Towaf should begin, he sent Ismael after 
one. Ismael met the angel Gabriel, who 
gave him the famous Black Stone. What is 
certain is that the Kaaba, with the black 
stone embedded in one corner, was long 
before Mohammed's time in possession 
of the tribe of Kossay, and was a house 
of idols and idol worship. Burekhardt 
quotes the Arab chronicler El-Azraky, 
who asserts, on the testimony of several 
witnesses, that in the youth of Mohammed, 
while the house was full of idols, there 
was a figure of the Virgin Mary, with the 
young Aysa (Jesus) in her lap, sculptured 


as a deity upon one of the pillars near 
the gate. There is no improbability in 
this statement, for it is known that the 
Prophet had considerable knowledge of 
Christian as well as Hebrew worship. 
When Mohammed returned victorious to 
the town of his youth, he purged this 
temple of idols, and his muezzin, the 
negro Belel, called the Moslems to prayer 
from the top of the Kaaba. The pagan 
Arabs, the tribe of Koreysh, who were 
then in possession, had already instituted 
an annual pilgrimage to this holy shrine, 
and this pilgrimage the Prophet con- 
firmed. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the 
colonnades to the Kaaba, which stands 
near the middle of the court, but 115 
paces from the north colonnade and 88 
paces from the south. This want of sym- 
metry in regularity is characteristic of 
Saracenic architecture and decoration. 
The Kaaba is an oblong, massive struc- 
ture, eighteen paces in length, fourteen in 
breadth, and from thirty-five to forty feet 
in height. As the roof is flat, it has the 
appearance of a perfect cube, as the name 
Kaaba implies. It is built of fine gray 
granite, in regular courses, with good 
cement. It stands upon a base two feet 
high, the coping of which, jutting a foot 
from the wall, is laid at a sharp incline 
and covered with polished slabs of white 
marble. In it are embedded brass rings, 
for the purpose of holding down the coy- 
ering of the Kaaba. The only door is on 
the north side, about seven feet above the 
ground; this is coated with silver; it is 
opened ten or twelve times a year for 
free entrance, but the guardians will ad- 
mit visitors at any time when they are 
able to raise a sum sufficient to tempt 
their cupidity. 

At the northeast corner of the Kaaba, 
near the door, and four to five feet above 
the ground, is the famous Hadschar-el- 
Aswad, or Black Stone. It is an irregular 
oval, says Burckhardt, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
and seems to be composed of several stones 
of different sizes cemented together. It 
is worn to its smooth surface by the mill- 
ions of kisses and touches it has received. 
The Moslems say it was originally white, 
but has become black by reason of men’s 
sins. It is surrounded by a border of cem- 
ent rising a little above the surface, and 
this again by a broad band of silver gilt. 
Burton said the aperture in which the stone 
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is measures one span and three fingers 
long. Burekhardt describes its color as a 
deep reddish-brown, approaching to black. 
It appeared to Burton black and metallic, 
and seemed to him a common aerolite, 
with a thick shaggy coating, worn and 
polished. It is not improbable that the 
stone obtained its sacred character with 
the pagans on account of its meteoric 
origin. 

Round the Kaaba is a fine pavement 
of granite polished like glass by the feet 
of the faithful, describing an irregular 
oval. It is surrounded by iron posts sup- 
porting cross rods, from which hang green 
glass globe lamps, which make a faint il- 
lumination. Indeed, the thousand lamps 
of the court make little impression on the 
gloom of night. Beyond the poles is a 
second pavement eight paces broad, a lit- 
tle elevated, and round that another, high- 
er and broader. 

The ceremony of Towaf, or cireumam- 
bulation, is performed on the inner oval 
pavement of polished granite. It consists 
in circling the Kaaba seven times, ejacu- 
lating the proper prayers at the proper 
points, and kissing the black stone. The 
first three circuits are made at a quick- 
step pace, called running, the four latter 
slowly and leisurely. Usually in the 
Hadj the crowd about the Kaaba is so 
great that it is difficult to reach the sa- 
cred stone to kiss or even touch it. Bur- 
ton, by the aid of a dozen stout Meccans, 
literally fought his way through the 
enraged Bedouins, and while kissing and 
rubbing the stone carefully examined it 
for two minutes, and decided that it is a 
big aerolite. After that he repaired to 
the well Zem-zem, took a copious draught 
of the to him nauseous water, and was 
deluged with three skinfuls of it dashed 
upon him in order to wash away his 
sins. He does not say whether pretence 
of prayer and adoration is a sin. 

The kisweh, or covering of the Kaaba, 
is removed during the Hadj, and the 
building is for some hours naked. This 
garment is typical of the adorning of the 
church as a bride. In this spirit of re- 
garding the sacred edifice as a virgin to 
be adorned for the bridegroom, the servi- 
tors of the edifice used to be eunuchis. 
This covering has been from time to time 
of various materials and colors, but it is 
now black, and woven of silk and cotton 
in Cairo. It is in eight pieces, two on a 
side, and the joining of the seams is con- 


cealed by the hizam, a broad band running 
round midway of the height, and shining 
like gold on the black surface. Sentences 
from the Koran are interwoven in it. 
When the air is stirred by the surging 
of the pilgrims performing the Towaf, 
this hanging moves, and the agitation is 
regarded as mysterious, as of a spirit 
stirring within. 

All pilgrims do not enter the Kaaba, 
for those who tread its hallowed floor 
are bound never again to walk barefoot- 
ed, ov to take up fire with the fingers, or 
to tell lies,and the obligations are con- 
sidered too onerous. Burton found the 
interior very simple; the pavement, level 
with the ground, is of slabs of various 
colored marbles, and the walls are of the 
same, laid in check pattern, The upper 
part of the walls and the ceiling (at which 
it is disrespectful to look; indeed, it would 
be unsafe for a pilgrim to stare at it) are 
covered with red damask, flowered with 
gold. In this windowless and hot en- 
closure many prayers and prostrations 
are to be made, and when it is crowded 
with fanatics the experiment of entering 
it is horrible to all the senses, and dan- 
gerous as well to life. 

Many ceremonies are enjoined upon 
the pilgrim at Mecca, but the indispen- 
sable are these: Before reaching the 
holy city he must put on the ihram, 
the pilgrim garb. This consists of two 
pieces of white cloth, linen, cotton, or 
woollen, one of which is wrapped about 
the loins, and the other thrown over the 
neck and shoulders so as to leave the 
right arm free. On arriving at Mecca, 
the Hadji immediately visits the mosque, 
makes the seven circuits of the Kaaba, 
and drinks from Zem-zem, 

The second duty is to be present on the 
9th of the Zul Hadj (or pilgrimage month), 
from afternoon till sunset, at the sermon 
preached on Arafat. The march and so- 
journ at Arafat are the great spectacles 
of the year. All the caravans and nearly 
the whole population of Mecca set out on 
the 8th. The distance is twelve miles, 
due east, reckoned at six hours. The men 
are all bareheaded and barefooted. Thou- 
sands walk the entire distance, but the 
way is crowded with camels, asses, horses, 
and litters. Around the moving host of 
white-robed pilgrims, says Burton, hov- 
ered a crowd of Bedouins, male and fe- 
male, all mounted on swift dromedaries, 
many of them armed to the teeth. As 
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their drapery floated in the wind and 
their faces were veiled in the ‘‘lisam,” it 
was difficult to distinguish the sex of the 
wild being flogging its animal to speed as 
they passed. The women were as fierce 
and reckless asthe men. Arafat is a hill 
of coarse granite blocks,some two hundred 
feet high and a mile in circumference. 
The pilgrims camp on it and pitch their 
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MEDINA CONTAINING THE PROPHET’S TOMB. 


tents about it. Upon this ‘‘ mountain of 
purity ” stands the white pillar that marks 
the spot where Adam prayed. When our 
first parents were cast out of heaven, Adam 
was dropped on Ceylon and Eve on Ara- 
fat, where she continually called upon 
his name. Adam set out from Ceylon 
seeking his wife. Wherever he set his 


foot a town arose; the spaces between 
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caused by the strides will always be 
country. Wandering for many years, he 
came to this mount, and the ‘‘ recognition ” 
of the pair gave the place the name of 
Arafat. On the summit he erected the 
‘*Madaa,” or place of prayer. Here the 
sérmon, lasting three hours, or till sun- 
is preached. The assembly is no 
doubt the most picturesque anywhere to 
be seen on earth, in diversity of race, 
a strange mixture of 
camp-meeting devotion, of the traffic of a 
fair, of a pleasure picnic, and of every 
sort of intrigue and fanaticism. Burck- 
hardt counted 3000 pitched tents, and es- 
timated the crowd at 70,000, with 35,000 
camels. On passing through the encamp- 
ment he heard forty languages. The 
departure from Arafat after the sermon is 
like the flight of a panie-stricken army. 
For there is the necessity of attending 
a sermon at sunrise on the 10th, preached 
at Mezdelfe, where a mosque marks the 
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spot of the Prophet's encampment. 
same day the pilgrims move on to Muna, 
where there is made a three days’ en- 


campment. Muna, about three miles 
from Mecca, is a wretched village in a 
narrow rocky valley. The ceremony 
here is throwing stones at the devil. It 
was here that the devil obstructed Adam’s 
way, and he routed him by pelting him 
seven times with stones the size of a 
bean, by the advice of Gabriel. Pillars 
are erected to mark the spots of these en- 
counters, and the pilgrims stone these 
representatives of the devil during the 
three days’ sojourn, when the encamp- 
ment is a sort of uproarious fair. After 
the stoning, the victims are sacrificed, as 
many as six or eight thousand sheep and 
goats. Moslems all over the world are 
bound on this day to perform this rite 
of sacrifice. Seven small stones are 
thrown each day at each of the three 
places where the devil appeared, and 
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consequently the pilgrim casts sixty-three 
stones in the three days. 

On his return from Muna the pilgrim 
must visit Omra, for which purpose he 
again puts on the ihram. This is the Lit- 
tle Pilgrimage, performed on the 14th of 
the month Zul Hadj, to certain shrines 
about three miles outside of Mecca. This 
pilgrimage, like that to the Kaaba, was 
an ancient pagan rite. Coffee-houses, 
where there are dancing and singing, and 
barber shops are set up in the little 
village near the shrines and tombs where 
prayers are recited. This pilgrimage is 
often made in the night. 

After the religious ceremonies in Mecca 
and during their progress there is much 
traffic in merehandise. Nearly all the 
pilgrims bring productions of their own 
countries; the Mograbians, red bonnets 
and woollen cloaks; the European 
Turks, shoes, embroideries, and all sorts of 
trinkets made in Europe; the Anatolians, 


carpets and silks; the Persians, cash 
meres; the Afghans, coarse shawls, tooth- 
brushes made from a spongy tree growing 
near Bokhara, and beads of soapstone; 
the Indians, all the rich and fancy prod- 
ucts of Hindostan; the people of Yemen, 
snakelike tubes for Persian pipes; the 
Africans, various articles used or gathered 
in the slave trade. 

The picturesqueness of the land pil- 
grimages is much lessened of late years. 
That from Cairo is mainly official. It 
brings the sacred coverings for the Kaa- 
ba, and it still pays tribute to the desert 
sheiks, as has been said. It used to be of 
great splendor: men of rank journeyed 
with large and showy retinues; and 
camps of dancing girls and public wo- 
men, with luxurious equipages, attended 
the caravan. The Syrian pilgrimage 
which in 1853 Burton saw halting at 
Medina on its way to Mecca numbered 
only about 7000 souls—people on foot, 
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on horseback, in litters, or on riding 
dromedaries. There were eight grada 
tions of pilgrims—those who hobbled 
along with heavy stores; the riders of 
asses, camels, and mules; respectable 
Arabs on dromedaries; soldiers with 
horses. There were led-horses for every 
grandee when he wished to leave his lit 
ter. Women, children, and invalids sat 
on carpets spread over the two large 
boxes which formed the load of each 
camel. The beauty of the spectacle was 
in the variety of detail. No man was 
dressed like his neighbor; there was no 
uniform equipage for horses or camels. 
The contrasts were always strange. A 
band of half-naked Takruri marched 
with the gorgeous retinue of the Pasha; 
bearded and high-capped Persians con- 
versed with tarbushed and shaven Turks. 
It was estimated that the cost to a pil- 
grim indulging in a litter and travelling 
with any comfort, not reckoning his 
forced gifts at the holy places, from Da- 
mascus to Mecea and back again, would 
not be less than £1200. 

Of the hosts that now make their way 
from all parts of the Northern world by 
sea to Jedda, it is probable that as many 
perish from disease and crowding in the 
rotten and often infected ships as used 
to die on the overland routes. 

The distance from Mecca to Medina, 
due north, is 248 English miles, and by 
any route a tedious desert march. Medina 
lies on the elevated plateau of central 
Arabia, and is so high that the winters 
are very severe, and even the nights of 
the torrid summer are cool. The city is 
less in population (estimated at about 
20,000) than Mecca, and more meanly 
built, but it has more legitimate trade, and 
a considerable export of dates, a hundred 
varieties of which are grown in the neigh- 
borhood, some of them the most delicious 
anywhere raised. The celebrity of the 
city consists in its being the burial-place 
of the Prophet, and his tomb is a place of 
pilgrimage, but in its suburbs is a ground 
that heightens the sanctity of the place. 
This is El-Bakia, the glorious cemetery of 
the saints. The first person buried here 
was Osman-Ben-Mazan, ordered to be in- 
terred here by the Prophet, who public- 
ly kissed the forehead of the corpse. 
Ibrahim, the Prophet's second son, was 
laid by Osman’s side. Here lie Hasan, 
the son of Ali, and thousands of martyrs 
and faithful soldiers of the crescent. Itis 


said that on the last day 70,000 saints, 
with faces like the full moon, will cleave 
the soil of El-Bakia. After Mohammed 
has risen will rise Abu-Bekr, and then the 
10,000 Companions of the Prophet. In 
appearance the cemetery is but a mean 
place. 

The mosque of Medina, like that of 
Mecca, is closely surrounded with build- 
ings; it has an open square and colon- 
nades, but its dimensions are less than 
that of Mecca, being 165 paces in length 
by 130 paces in breadth. It has no pi- 
geons in its court, and women are not ac- 
customed to enter it. The colonnades are 
paved, and that portion near the tomb of 
Mohammed is laid in fine mosaic, as beau- 
tiful as ean be seen anywhere in the East. 
The tomb is in the southeast corner of the 
court, under a dome, which is a conspic- 
uous object in all pictures of the city. 
The enclosure about the tomb is called El- 
Hedjra, and only privileged persons may 
enter it. This sacred interior is draped 
about with rich and heavy curtains. <A 
Moslem writer says that the curtain cov- 
ers a square building of black stones, sup- 
ported by two pillars, in the interior of 
which are the tombs of Mohammed and 
his earliest friends and immediate succes- 
sors, Abu-Bekr and Omar. These tombs 
are covered with precious stuffs. There 
are exaggerated stories current in the 
Kast of the treasures in this enclosure, of 
jewels and precious stones in chests and 
suspended on silken ropes, of a copy of 
the Koran in Cufie characters which be- 
longed to Othman-Ibn-Affan. The tale 
of the suspended coflin of the Prophet is 
a Christian invention, unknown to Mos- 
lems, probably arising from a confusion 
in mind of this sacred place with the le- 
gend of the suspended rock in the Kub- 
bet-es-Sukhra (dome of the rock), in 
Jerusalem. 

We have thus passed in review the 
chief places of the annual Moslem pil- 
grimage. That to Medina is not obliga- 
tory, but it is meritorious. Remembering 
the Arab proverb, ‘‘A well from which 
thou drinkest, throw not a stone into it,” 
the writer of this text to accompany the 
illustrations of the holy places will add 
no comments,—lest, indeed, some Moslem 
should recall another proverb regarding 
those who judge the world merely by 
their own sensations: ‘‘A splinter entered 
the sound eye of a one-eyed person. ‘I 
wish you good-night!’ said he.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Te three women from Green River 


had been six days in Elliot, they 
were going to leave the next morning, 
and Mrs. Field’s secret had not been dis- 
covered. Nothing but her ill favor in 
the village had saved her. Nobody ex- 
cept Mrs. Jane Maxwell had come to call. 
Mrs. Babeock talked and wondered about 
it a great deal to Mrs.Green and Amanda. 

‘It’s mighty queer, seems to me, that 
there ain't a soul but that one old woman 
set foot inside this house since we've been 
here,” said she. ‘‘It don’t look to me as 
if folks here thought much of Mis’ Field. 
I know one thing: there couldn't three 
strange ladies come visitin’ to Green River 
without I should feel as if I'd ought to go 
an’ call an’ find out who they was, an’ pay 
‘em a little attention, if I thought any- 
thing at all of the folks they was visitin’. 
There's considerable more dress here, but 
[ guess, on the whole, it ain’t any better 
a place to live in than Green River.” 

The three women had not had a very 
lively or pleasant visit in Elliot. Jane 
Field, full of grim defiance of her own 
guilt and misery and of them, was not a 
successful entertainer of guests. She fed 
them as best she could with her scanty 
resources, and after her house-work was 
done, took her knitting-work and sat with 
them in her gloomy sitting-room, while 
they also kept busy at the little pieces of 
handiwork they had brought with them. 

They talked desperately of Green Riv- 
er and the people there; they told Mrs. 
Field of this one and that one whom she 
had known, and in whom she had been 
interested; but she seemed to have for- 
gotten everybody and everything con- 
nected with her old life. 

‘‘Tda Starr is goin’ to marry the min- 
ister in October,” Mrs. Babcock had said 
the day but one after their arrival. ‘*‘ You 
know there was some talk about it before 
you went away, Mis’ Field. You remem- 
ber hearin’ about it, don’t you ?” 

‘IT guess I don’t remember it,” said 
Mrs. Field. 

‘** Don’t remember it?) Why, Mis’ Field, 
I should think you’d remember that! It 
was town’s talk how she followed him 
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up. Well, she’s got him, an’ she’s been 
teachin’—you know she had Lois’s school 
—to get her weddim’ outfit with. They say 
she’s got a brown silk dress to be married 
in, an’ a new black silk one too. Should 
you think the Starrs could afford any 
such outlay?” 

‘**T dun know as I should,” replied Mrs. 
Field. 

When she went out of the room pres- 
ently, Mrs. Babcock turned to the others. 
‘She didn’t act as if she cared no more 
about it than nothin’ at all,” she said, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘She don’t act to me as if 
she had any more interest in Green River 
than Jerusalem, nor the folks that live 
there. I keep thinkin’ I won't tell her 
another thing about it. I never see any- 
body so changed as she is.” 

‘‘Mebbe she ain't well,” said Mrs. 
Green. ‘‘I think she looks awfully. 
She’s as thin as a rail, an’ she ‘ain’t a mite 
of color. Lois looks better.” 

‘*Mis’ Field never did have any flesh 
on her bones,” Mrs. Babcock rejoined; 
‘‘an’ as for Lois, nothin’ ever did ail 
her but spring weather an’ fussin’. I 
guess Mis’ Field's well enough, but havin’ 
all this property left her has made a dif- 
ferent woman of her. I’ve seen people’s 
noses teeter up in the air wher their 
purses got heavy before now.” 

‘*Tt ain’t that,” said Amanda. 

‘What is it, then?” asked Mrs. Bab- 
cock, sharply. 

‘IT dun know. I know one thing: 
home's the best place for everybody if 
they’ve got one.” 

‘*T don’t think tis always. I b’lieve 
when you're off on an excursion ticket in 
makin’ the best of things, for my part. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, an’ I expect to en- 
joy the meetin’ an’ seein’ the folks, I 
shall be kinder glad, for my part, not to 
see exactly the same old bonnets an’ 
made-over silks that I see every Sunday 
tohome. I like a change sometimes. It 
puts new ideas into your head, an’ I feel 
as if I had spunk enough to stan’ it.” 

On Sunday Mrs. Field led her proces- 
sion of guests into church, and they, in 
their best black gowns and bonnets, sat 
listening to the sermon, and looking 
about with decorous and furtive curiosity. 


* Begun in May number, 1892 
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Mrs. Babcock had a handsome fan with 
spangles on it, and she fanned herself 
airily, lifting her head up with the inno- 
cent importance of a stranger. 

She had quite a fine bonnet, and a new 
mantle with some beaded fringe on it; 
when she stirred, it tinkled. She looked 
around, and did not see another woman 
with one as handsome. It was the gala 
moment of her visit to Elliot. After- 
wards she was wont to say that when she 
was in Elliot she did not go out much, 
nobody came to the house, nor anything, 
but she went to meeting, and she enjoyed 
that. 

It was the evening following that Mrs. 
Jane Maxwell came. Mrs. Field, sitting 
with her guests, felt a strange contraction 
of her heart when she heard the door open. 

‘* Who’s that comin’ ?” asked Mrs. Bab- 
cock. 

‘*T guess it’s old Mr. Maxwell’s brother 
Henry’s wife,” replied Mrs. Field. 

She arose. Lois went quickly and softly 
out of the other door. She felt sure that 
exposure was near, and her first impulse 
was to be out of sound and hearing of it. 
She sat there in the dark on the frout 
door-step awhile, then she went into the 
house. Sitting there in doubt, half hear- 
ing what might be dreadful to hear, was 
worse than certainty. She had at once 
a benumbing terror and a fierce desire 
that her mother should be betrayed, and 
withal a sudden impulse of loyalty tow- 
ard her, a feeling that she would stand 
by her when everybody else turned 
against her. 

She crept in and sat down. Mrs. Max- 
well was talking to Mrs. Babcock about 
the state of the church in Elliot. It was 
wonderful that this call was made with- 
out exposure, but it was. Twice Mrs. 
Maxwell called Jane Field ** Esther,” but 
nobody noticed it except Amanda, and 
she said nothing. She only caught her 
breath each time with a little gasp. 

Mrs. Maxwell addressed herself almost 
wholly to Mrs. Babcock concerning her 
daughter, her daughter’s husband, and 
the people of Elliot. Mrs. Babcock con- 
stantly bore down upon her, and swerved 
her aside with her own topics. Indeed, 
all the conversation lay between these 
two. There was a curious similarity be- 
tween them. They belonged apparently 
to some one subdivision of human nature, 
being as birds of the same feather, and 
seemed to instinctively recognize this fact. 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 510.—82 
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They were at once attracted, and re- 
garded each other with a kind of tentative 
cordiality, which might later become an- 
tagonism, for they were on a level for 
either friendship or enmity. 

Mrs. Maxwell made a long eall, as she 
was accustomed. She was a frequent 
visitor, generally coming in the evening, 
and going home laden with spoil, creeping 
from cover to cover like a cat. She was 
afraid to have her daughter and nephew 
know of all the booty she obtained. She 
had many things snugly tucked away in 
bureau drawers and the depths of closets 
which she had carried home under her 
shawl by night. Jane Field was only too 
glad to give her all for which she asked 
or hinted. 

To-night, as Mrs. Maxwell took leave of 
the three strange women standing in a 
prim row, she gave a meaning nod to 
Mrs. Field, who followed her to the door. 

‘*T was thinkin’ about that old glass 
preserve-dish,” she whispered. ‘‘ I don’t 
spose it’s worth much, but if you don’t 
use it ever, I spose I might as well have 
it. Flora has considerable company now, 
an’ ours ain't a very good size.” 

When Mrs. Maxwell had gone out of 
the yard with the heavy cut-glass dish 
pressed firmly against her side under her 
black silk shawl, Jane Field felt like one 
who had had a reprieve from instant exe- 
cution, although she had already suffered 
the slow torture. She went back to her 
guests as steady-faced as ever. She was 
quite sure none of them had noticed Mrs. 
Maxwell's calling her Esther, but her 
eyes were like a wary animal’s as she 
entered the room, although not a line in 
her long pale face was unsteady. 

The time went on, and nobody said, 
‘* Why did she call you Esther instead of 
Jane?” 

They seemed as usual. Mrs. Babcock 
questioned her sharply about Mrs. Max- 
well—how much property she had and if 
her daughter had married well. Amanda 
never looked in her face, and said no- 
thing, but she was often quiet and en- 
grossed in a new tidy she was knitting. 

‘*They don’t suspect,” Mrs. Field said 
to herself. 

They were going home the next day 
but one; she went to bed nearly as se- 
cure as she had been for the last three 
months. Mrs. Maxwell was to be busy 
the next day—she had spoken of mak- 
ing pear sauce—she would net be in 
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again. The danger of exposure from the 
coming of these three women to Elliot was 
probably past. But Jane Field lay awake 
all night. Suddenly at dawn she formed 
a plan; her mind was settled. There 
was seemingly no struggle. It was to 
her as if she turned a corner, once turned 
there was no other way, and no question 
about it. When it was time, she got up, 
dressed herself, and went about the house 
as usual. There was no difference in her 
look or manner, but all the morning Lois 
kept glancing at her in a startled, half-in- 
voluntary way; then she would look away 
again, seeing nothing to warrant it, but 
erelong her eyes turned again toward her 
mother’s face. It was as if she had a 
subtle consciousness of something there 
which was beyond vision. and to which 
her vision gave the lie. When she look- 
ed away she saw it again, but it vanished 
when her eyes were turned, like a black 
robe through a door. 

After dinner, when the dishes were 
cleared away, the three visitors sat as 
usual, in company state with their needle- 
work. Amanda’s bag upstairs was all 
neatly packed. She would need to un- 
pack it again that night, but it was a 
comfort to her. She had scarcely spoken 
all day; her thin mouth had a set look. 

‘**Mandy’s gettin’ so homesick she 
can't speak,” said Mrs. Babeock. ‘‘She 
can't hardly wait till to-morrow to start, 
can you, Mandy?” 

** No, I can’t,” replied Amanda 

Mrs. Field was in her bedroom chan- 
ging her dress when Lois put on her hat 
and went down the street with some fin- 
ished work for the dressmaker for whom 
she sewed. 

‘* Where you goin’, Lois?” asked Mrs. 
Babeock, when she came through the 
room with her hat on. 

‘‘T'm going out a little ways,” answer- 
ed Lois, evasively. She had tried to keep 
the fact of her sewing for a living from 
the Green River women. She knew how 
people in Elliot talked about it, and es- 
tranged as she was from her mother, she 
wanted no more reflections cast upon 
her. 

But Mrs. Babcock peeped out of a win- 
dow as Lois went down the path. ‘She's 
got a bundle,” she whispered. ‘‘I tell 
you what ‘tis, I suspect that girl is sew- 
in’ for somebody toearn money. I should 
think her mother would be ashamed of 
herself.” 


Lois had a half-mile to walk, and she 
staid awhile at the dressmaker’s to sew. 
When she started homeward it was near- 
ly three o'clock. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, the house 
yards were full of the late summer flow- 
ers, the fields were white and gold with 
arnica and wild-carrot instead of butter- 
cups and daisies, the blackberries were 
ripe along the road-side, and there were 
sturdy thickets of weeds picked out with 
golden buttons of tansy over the stone 
walls. Lois stepped along lightly. She 
did not look like the same girl of three 
months ago. It was strange that in spite 
of all her terrible stress of mind and hard 
struggles since she came to Elliot it 
should have been so, but it was. Every 
life has its own conditions, although some 
are poisons. Whether it had been, as 
Mrs. Babeock thought, that the girl had 
been afflicted with no real malady, only 
the languor of the spring, intensified and 
fostered in some subtle fashion by her 
mother’s anxiety, or whether it had been 
the purer air of Elliot that had brought 
about the change, to whatever it might 
have been due, she was certainly better. 

Lois had on an old pink muslin dress 
that she had worn many a summer, 
indeed the tucks had been let down to 
accord with her growth, and showed in 
bars of brighter pink around the skirt. 
But the color of the dress became her 
well, her young shoulders filled out the 
thin fabric with sweet curves that over- 
came the old fashion of its make; her 
slender arms showed through the sleeves; 
and her small fair face was set in a muslin 
frill like a pink corolla. She had to pass 
the cemetery on her way home. As she 
‘ame insight of its white shafts and head- 
stones gleaming out from its dark foliage, 
she met Francis Arms. She started when 
she saw him, and said, ‘‘Good-afternoon,” 
nervously; then was passing on, but he 
stopped her. 

‘** Where are you going ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T was going home.” 

‘**See here—I don’t know as you want 
to—but—do you remember how we went 
to walk in the cemetery that first day 
after you came ?” 

Lois nodded. He could see only the 
tip of her chin under her broad hat. 

‘*Suppose —if you haven't anything 
else to do—if you are not busy—that we 
go in there now a little ways?” said 
Francis. 
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‘*T guess I'd better not,” 
in a trembling voice. 

‘*Tt’s real cool in there.” 

‘*T’'m afraid I'd better not.” 

‘*Well,” said Francis, ‘‘of course I 
won't tease you if you don't want to.” 

He tried to make his tone quite uncon- 
cerned and to smile. He was passing on, 
but Lois spoke. 

‘I might go in there just a minute,” 
she said. 

Francis turned quickly, his face lighted 
up. They walked along together to the 
cemetery gate, he opened it, and they en 
tered and passed slowly down the drive- 


replied Lois, 


way. 

The yard was largely overhung by ever- 
green trees, Which held in their boughs 
cool masses of blue gloom. It was cool 
there, as Francis had said, although it was 
quite a warm day. The flowers on the 
sunny graves hung low, unless they had 
been freshly tended, when they stood 
erect in dark circles. Some of the old un- 
cared-for graves were covered with rank 
crowths of grass and weeds, which seemed 
fairly instinet with merry life this summer 
afternoon. Crickets and cicadas thrilled 
through them; now and then a bird flew 
up. It was like a resurrection stir. 

‘Let's go where we went that first 
day,” said Francis; ‘it’s always pleasant 
there on the bank.” 

Lois followed him without a word, 
They sat down on the grass at the edge 
of the terrace, and a cool breeze came in 
their faces from over the great hollow of 
the meadows below. The grass on them 
had been cut short, and now had dried 
and turned a rosy color in the sun. The 
two kept their eyes turned away from 
each other, and looked down into the 
meadow as into the-rosy hollow of a cup; 
but they seemed to see each other's faces 
there. 

‘* It’s cool here, isn’t it?’ said Francis. 

** Real cool.” 

“Tt always is on the hottest day. 
There is always a breeze here, if there 
isn’t anywhere else.”’ 

Francis’s words were casual, but his 
voice was unsteady with a tender tone 
that seemed to overweight it. 

Lois seemed to hear only this tone, and 
not the words. It was one of the prim- 
itive tones that came before any language 
was made, and related to the first neces- 
sities of man. Suddenly she had ears for 
that only. She did not say anything. 
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Her hands were folded in her lap quietly, 
but her fingers tingled. 

** Lois,” Francis began ; then hestopped. 

Lois did not look up. 

‘See here, Lois,” he went on, ‘‘ I don't 
know as there is much use in my saying 
anything. You've hardly noticed me 
lately. There was one spell when I 
thought maybe But Well, 'm go 
ing to ask you, and have it over with one 
way or the other. Lois, do you think— 
well, do you feel as if you could ever- 
marry me some time?” 

Lois dropped her head down on her 
hands. 

‘‘Now don’t you go to feeling bad if 
you can't,” said Francis. ‘‘It won't be 
your fault. But if you'd just tell me, 
Lois.” 

Lois did not speak. 

‘Tf vou'd just tell me one way or the 
other, Lois.” 

“Tecan’t. I can’t axyway!’ cried Lois 
then, with a great sob. 

‘Well, if you can’t, don’t ery, little 
girl. There’s nothing to cry about. I 
can stand it. All the trouble is, it does 
seem to me that I could take care of you 
better than any other fellow on earth, but 
maybe that’s my conceit, and you'll find 
somebody else that will do better than I. 
Now don’t cry.” Francis pulled her hat 
off gently, and patted her head. His face 
was quite white, but he tried to smile. 
‘** Don’t ery, dear,” he said again. ‘It 
was nothing you could help. I didn’t 
much suppose you liked me. There’s no- 
thing much in me to like. I’m an ordi- 
nary kind of a fellow.” 

Francis got up, and walked off a little 
way. 

Lois sobbed harder. Finally she stole 
a glance at him between her fingers. She 
could see his profile quite pale and stern 
as he stood on the edge of the terrace. 
She made a little inarticulate call, and 
he turned quickly. 

‘* What is it, Lois?” he asked, coming 
toward her. 

“*T didn’t say—I—didn’t like you,” 
she whispered, faintly. 

** Lois!” 

‘**T didn’t say so.” 

** Lois, do you?’ Answer me quick.” 

She hid her face again. 

‘Lois, you must answer me now.” 

‘*T like you well enough, but I can’t 
marry you.” 

‘*Lois, is there any fellow in Green 
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River that wants you? Is that the 
reason ?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I can’t ever 
marry anybody,” she said, and her voice 
was suddenly quite firm. She wiped her 
eves. 

Francis sat down beside her. ‘Oh, 
Lois,” he said, ‘‘ you do love me, after 
all?” 

‘**T can’t marry you,” said she. 

‘Why not, dear?” 

‘‘Tean’t. You mustn’t ask me why.” 

Francis looked down at her half laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Some dreadful obstacle in the 
way?” 

She nodded solemnly. 

Francis put his arm around her. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear,” he said, ‘don’t you know ob- 
stacles go for nothing, if you do like me, 
after all? Wait a little and you'll find 
out. Oh, Lois, are you sure you do like 
me? You are so pretty.” 

‘**T can’t,” repeated Lois, trembling. 

‘*Suppose this obstacle were removed, 
dear, you would then?” 

‘**It never can be.” 

‘*But if it were, you would? Yes, of 
course you would. Then I shall remove 
it, you depend upon it, shall, dear. Lois, 
I liked you the minute I saw you, and it’s 
terribly conceited, but I do believe you 
liked me a little. Dear, if it ever can be, 
I'll take care of you all your life.” 

The two sat there together, and the long 
summer afternoon passed humming and 
singing with bees and birds, and breath- 
ing sweetly through the pine branches. 
They themselves were as a fixed heart of 
love in the midst of it, and all around 
them in their graves lay the dead who 
had known and gone beyond it all, but 
nobody could tell if they had forgotten. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN Lois left home that afternoon 
her mother had been in her bedroom 
changing her dress. When she came 
out she had on her best black dress, 
her black shawl and gloves, and her 
best bonnet. The three women stared 
at her. She stood before them a second 
without speaking. The strange look, 
for which Lois had watched her face, 
had appeared. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mis’ 
Field ?” cried Mrs. Babcock. ‘‘ Where be 
you goin’?” 

‘*T'm goin’ out a little ways,” replied 


Mrs. Field. Then she raised her voice 
suddenly. ‘‘ I've got something to say to 
all of you before I go,” said she. ‘‘I’ve 
been deceivin’ you, an’ everybody here 
in Elliot. When I came down here, they 
all took me for my sister, Esther Max- 
well, an’ I let them think so. They’ve 
all called me Esther Maxwell here. 
That’s how I got the money. Old Mr. 
Maxwell left it to Flora Maxwell if my 
sister didn’t outlive him. I shouldn't 
have had acent. I stole it. I thought 
my daughter would die if we didn’t have 
it, an’ get away from Green River; but 
that wa’n’t any excuse. Edward Max- 
well had that fifteen hundred dollars of 
my husband’s, an’ I never had a cent of it; 
but that wa'’n’t any excuse. I thought 
I'd jest stay here an’ carry it out till I 
got the money back; but that wa’n’t any 
excuse. I ‘ain't spent a cent of the 
money; it’s all put away just as it was 
paid in, in a sugar-bowl in the china- 
closet; but that ain’t any excuse. I took 
it on myself to do justice instead of the 
Lord, an’ that ain’t for any human bein’ 
to do. I ain’t Esther Maxwell. I'm 
brought up short. I ain’t Esther Max- 
well!” Her voice arose to a stern shriek. 

The three women stared at her, then 
at each other. Their faces were white. 
Amanda was catching her breath in faint 
gasps. Jane Field rushed out of the room. 
The door closed heavily after her. 

Three wild, pale faces huddled to- 
gether in a window watched her out of 
the yard. Mrs. Babcock called weakly 
after her to come back, but she kept on. 
She went out of the yard and down the 
street. At the first house she stopped, 
went up to the door and rang the bell. 
When a woman answered her ring, she 
looked at her and said, “I ain’t Esther 
Maxwell!’ Then she turned and went 
down the walk between the rows of 
marigolds and asters, and the woman 
stood staring after her for a minute, 
then ran in, and the windows filled with 
wondering faces. 

Jane Field stopped at the next house 
with the same message. After she left, a 
woman pelted across thé yard in a panic 
to compare notes with her neighbors. 
She kept on down the street, and she 
stopped at every door and said, ‘‘T ain’t 
Esther Maxwell.” 

Now and then somebody tried to delay 
her to question her and obtain an expla- 
nation, but she broke away. There was 
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about her a terrible mental impetus 
which intimidated. People stood in- 
stinctively out of her way, as_ before 
some rushing foree which might over- 
whelm them. 

Daniel Tuxbury followed her out to 
the street; then he fell back. Mrs. Jane 
Maxwell caught hold of her dress, but she 
let go, and leaned trembling over her 
iron gate looking after the relentless 
black figure speeding to the next door. 

She went on and on, all the summer 
afternoon, and canvassed the little village 
with her remorse and confession of crime. 
Finally the four words which she said 
at the doors seemed almost involuntary. 
They became her one natural note, the 
expression: of her whole life. It was as 
if she had never said any others. At last, 
going along the street, she repeated them 
to everybody she met. Some she had 
told before, but she did not know it. She 
said them to a little girl in a white frock, 
with her hair freshly curled, carrying a 
doll, and she ran away erying with fright. 
She said them to three barefooted boys 
loping along in the dust, with berry-pails, 
and they laughed, and turned around 
and mocked her, calling the words after 
her. When she went up the path to the 
Maxwell house, she said them where the 
shadow of a pine-tree fell darkly in front 
of her like the shadow of a man. She 
said them when she stood before the door 
of the house whose hospitality she had 
usurped. There was a little crowd at her 
heels, but she did not notice them until 
she was entering the door. Then she 
said the words over to them: ‘“'I ain’t 
Esther Maxwell.” 

She entered the sitting-room, the people 
following. There were her three old 
friends and neighbors, the minister and 
his wife, Daniel Tuxbury, his sister and 
her daughter, Mrs. Jane Maxwell and her 
daughter, and her own Lois. She faced 
them all, and said it again: ‘I ain't 
Esther Maxwell.”’ 

The lawyer jerked himself forward, his 
face was twitching. ‘* This woman’s mind 
is affected,” he declared, with loud im- 
portance. ‘*She is Esther Maxwell. I will 
swear to it in anycourt. I recognize her, 
and I never forget a face.” 

‘*T ain’t Esther Maxwell,” said Jane 
Field, in her voice that was as remorse 
less and conclusive as fate. 

Lois pressed forward and clung to her. 
‘* Mother!” she moaned; ‘‘ mother!” 


Then for once her mother varied her 
set speech. ‘* Lois wa'n’t to blame,” she 
said; ** I want you to know it, all of you. 
Lois wa'’n't to blame. She didn’t know 
until after ['d done it. She wanted to tell, 
but I told her they’d put me in prison. 
Lois wa’n't to blame. I ain't Esther 
Maxwell.” 

**Oh, mother, don't, don’t!” Lois sobbed. 

She hung about her mother’s neck, and 
pressed her lips to that pale wrinkled face, 
where wrinkles seemed now to be laid in 
stone. Not a muscle of Jane Field's face 
changed. She kept repeating at intervals, 
in precisely the same tone, her terrible 
under-chord to all the excitement about 
her: ‘* I ain’t Esther Maxwell.” 

Some of the women were crying. 
Amanda Pratt sat sewing fast, with her 
mouth set. She clung to her familiar 
needle as if it were a rope to save her 
from destruction. Francis Arms had 
come in, and stood close to Lois’‘and her 
mother. 

Suddenly Jane Maxwell spoke. She 
was pale, and her head-dress was askew. 
‘**T call this pretty work,” said she. 

Then Mrs. Babeock faced her. ‘‘I 
should call it pretty work for somebody 
else besides poor Mis’ Field,” she cried. 
‘I'd like to know what business your 
folks had takin’ her money an’ keepin’ it. 
She wa'n’t goin’ to take any more than 
belonged to ler, an’ she had a _ perfect 
right to, aeccordin’ to my way of thinkin’.” 

Mrs. Maxwell gasped. Flora laid her 
hand on her arm when she tried to speak 
agaim. 

‘I'm goin’ to tell her how I’ve been 
without a decent dress, an’ how I’ve been 
luggin’ my own things out of this house, 
an’ now I've got to lug ‘em all back 
again,” she whispered, defiantly. 

‘** Mother, you keep still,” said Flora. 

Mrs. Green went across the room and 
put her arm around Lois, standing by her 
mother. ‘* Let’s you an’ me get her in her 
bedroom, an’ have her lay down on the 
bed, an’ try an’ quiet her,” she whispered. 
‘“She’s all unstrung. Mebbe she'll be 
better.” i 

Mrs. Field at once turned towards her. 
‘LT ain’t Esther Maxwell,” said she. 

‘*Oh, Mis’ Field! oh, poor woman! it 
ain't for us to judge you,” returned Mrs. 
Green, in her tender, inexpressibly solemn 
voice. ‘*Come, Lois.” 

‘** Yes, that *ll be a good plan,” chimed 
in Mrs. Babeock. ‘*She'd better go in her 
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bedroom where it’s quiet, or she'll wind 
up with a fever. There's too many folks 
here.” 

‘‘T wonder if some of my currant wine 
wouldn't be good for her?” said Mrs. Jane 
Maxwell, with an air of irrepressible vir- 
tue. 

‘*She don’t want none of your currant 
wine,” rejoined Mrs. Babcock, fiercely. 
‘*She’s suffered enough by your family.” 

‘**T guess you needn't be so mighty 
smart,” returned Mrs. Maxwell, jerking 
her arm away from Flora. ‘‘ [dun know 
of anything she’s suffered. Ishould think 
Flora an’ me had been the ones to suffer, 
an’ now we sha’n’t never go to Jaw, nor 
make any fuss about it. I aint goin’ to 
stay here an’ be talked to so any longer 
if I know, especially by folks that ‘ain’t 
got any business meddlin’ with it, any- 
way. I suppose this is my daughter's 
house, an’ I’ve got a perfect right in it, 
but I'm a-goin’.” 

Mrs. Jane Maxwell went out, her rib 
bons and silken draperies fluttering as if 
her own indignation were a wind, but 
Flora staid. 

The women led Jane Field into her 
little bedroom, took off her bonnet and 
shawl and dress as if she were dead, and 
made her lie down. They bathed her 
head with camphor, they plied her with 
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soothing arguments, but she kept on her 
one strain. She was singularly docile 
in all but that. Mrs. Green dropped on 
her knees beside the bed and prayed. 
When she said amen, Jane Field called 
out her confession as if in the ear of God. 
They sent for the doctor, and he gave her 
a soothing draught, and she slept. The 
women watched with her, as ever and 
anon she stirred and murmured in her 
sleep, “I ain’t Esther Maxwell.” And 
she said it when she first awoke in the 
morning. 

‘She's sayin’ it now,” whispered Mrs. 
Babcock to Mrs. Green, ‘‘ and I believe 
she'll say it her whole life.” 

And Jane Field did. The stern will of 
the New England woman had warped her 
whole nature into one groove. Gradual- 
ly she seemed more like herself, and her 
mind was in other respects apparently 
clear, but never did she meet a stranger 
unless she said for greeting, ‘I ain't 
Esther Maxwell.” 

And she said it to her own daughter 
on her wedding-day, when she came in 
her white dress from the minister’s with 
Francis. The new joy in Lois’s face af- 
fected her like the face of a stranger, and 
she turned on her and said, ‘‘I ain't 
Esther Maxwell.” 

THE END, 
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BY JOHN A. 


rested upon Oregon, when Cabrillo 
and Ferrer, sailing under the Spanish flag, 
coasted along until they reached as high 
as Cape Blanco, 43° north latitude, which 
Cape Blanco, in the year of our Lord 1892, 
is in Curry County, Oregon, and only a 
few miles north of the California line. 

If Captains Cabrillo and Ferrer thrilled 
with enthusiasm in contemplating the 
possibilities of this portion of the rim of 
the North American continent, they suc- 
cessfully concealed it in their report to 


r 1540 the eyes of civilized man first 


* For many data in this article the author is in- 
debted to the following sources: History of the Ex- 
pedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke ; Washington Irving’s Astoria; the same 
author’s Bonneville ; Oregon, by William Barrows, 
in the “ American Commonwealth Series”; Oregon: 
a Short History of a Long Journey, by John B. 
Wyeth; the Reports from the Census Bureau in 
Washington City. 
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that king of theirs, Charles V., under 
whose reign Cortez pillaged Mexico, Pi- 
zarro robbed Peru, and Almagro carried 
back to Spain all that was portable of 
Chili, for nearly two hundred years 
elapsed before another white man gazed 
upon it! Or perhaps Charles was too 
busy to settle Oregon then, since he had 
settlements of a bloody kind with Francis 
I. of France, with Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Tunis, Algiers, and a single round 
with his Holiness, Pope Clement VILI., 
spending more money in these European 
pastimes than his able lieutenants could 
steal from the murdered natives of the 
Western World. 

Again a Spaniard, one Juan Perez, in 
1774, sailed as high along the coast as the 
54th degree of north latitude, discovered 
Nootka Sound, and theoretically planted 
the flag of Castile and Arragon over this 
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quarter of the earth and sea, while his 
colleague, Bodega, a year later, took in 
the 58th degree of north latitude, together 
with the remaining earth and sea, includ- 
ing Mount St. Elias, which was in sight. 
Up to this point everything was Spain's, 
but north of this a greedy Russian, who 
had long been engaged in building a town 
on the Gulf of Finland, had put ina prior 
claim, having hired a Dane, by name 
Vitus Behring, to go cruising along the 
northeast of This Dane 
discovered a which was named for 
him, and which the United States bought, 
or was supposed to have bought, October 
18, 1867. Anyhow, they do not allow 
any other nation to go fishing in it. Beh- 
ring also found out that it was only a few 
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miles across from Siberia to America, and 
on July 18, 1741, he *‘ discovered” the 
coast of Alaska as far down as Mount 
St. Elias, and claimed everything for his 
Peter the Great, or rather for 
Elizabeth, the daughter, for Peter had 
been a 1725. Honors were 
about even as between Spain and Russia, 
but in 1778, Captain James Cook, a fa- 
mous English navigator, who was after- 
ward fatally run through the middle with 
a javelin by a Sandwich-Islander, and 
then devoured in true cannibal style, 
came coasting along these shores, saw 
that the country was good, and evidently 
told it, for in 1785 a school of British 
trading vessels swarmed in these seas, 
and they have swarmed there ever since. 


master, 


saint since 
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In 1790 the French navigators got up 
courage enough to get that far from home, 
and entered into competition for trade on 
the northwest coast. It was, however, 
not until 1800 that France put in her 
claim for Oregon, by virtue of her acqui- 
sition of the Spanish title to that vaguely 
bounded territory, ‘‘ Louisiana.” 

In 1791 seven American vessels found 
their way to this quarter of the globe, 
and one of these on May 11, 1792 (George 
Washington had been three years Presi- 
dent), commanded by a Massachusetts 
Yankee, Captain Gray, who distinguished 
himself by discovering and sailing into 
a broad and swift stream, ‘‘ the waters of 
which were so perfectly fresh that the 
casks of the ship were filled within ten 
miles of the Pacific.” He named it Co- 
lumbia River, after his vessel of that 
name. Of course he landed and claimed 
the country all around, including the riv- 
ers and a fair share of the Pacific Ocean. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Saxons of the 
British Isles and from the United States 
were pushing into the Western wilderness 
from the rapidly filling Eastern country. 
As far back as 1778 one Frobisher, an 
agent of the Hudson Bay Company, had 
established a trading-station on Athabasca 
Lake, 59° north latitude, which in 1778 
was transferred to the extreme western 
end of this lake and named Fort Chippe- 
wayan. About this time there came 
hither Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who, in 
1789, footed it to Great Slave Lake, built 
some canoes, and finding a good-sized 
stream flowing out of this lake, floated 
down and on until he found himself on 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, near the 
northwest corner of the American conti- 
nent. Not wishing to be caught there in 
winter, he hurried back as he came, and 
reached Chippewayan on the one hundred 
and second day after leaving it. Like 
Keats, he ‘‘ wrote his name in water,” and 
as long as water runs down Mackenzie 
River, both will be remembered of men. 
Three years thereafter this danger-loving 
Scot left this same fort, canoed it up Peace 
River, got ‘‘snowed in” in the Rocky 
Mountains, camped there ail winter; in 
May of the next year crossed the ‘‘ Great 
Divide,” and reached the Pacific Ocean, 
52° north latitude, July, 1793, the first 
white man to cross the North American 
continent. On a rocky eminence he en- 
graved: ‘‘ Alexander Mackenzie, from 
Canada by land, the twenty-second of 
Vou. LXXXV. —No. 510.— 83 
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July, Seventeen hundred and _ ninety- 
three.” 

In 1804 Lewis and Clarke started on 
their famous expedition, reaching the 
Columbia River November, 1805, and re- 
turning to St. Louis September, 1806. 

In 1806 Simon Frazer, a Canadian, set- 
tled on Frazer River, and is claimed to 
have been the first white settler west of 
the Rocky Mountains. In 1808 Mr. Hen- 
ry, of the American Fur Company, estab- 
lished Post Henry on Lewis River. Two 
years later Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, with 
about sixty persons, left St. Louis, and 
travelling overland, fifteen months later 
reached the mouth of the Columbia, and 
built Astoria. He was driven out by the 
British in 1813, and Astoria was rechris- 
tened Fort George. In 1818 it again fell 
into the hands of the United States, and 
the name of Astoria was restored. In 
1820 a resolution was introduced in Con- 
gress to establish a chain of trading-posts 
on the Missouri and Columbia, and to se- 
cure immigration to Oregon from the 
United States and China. Im 1824 Pre- 
sident Monroe advised the military occu- 
pation of this territory, and President 
Adams, a year later, repeated this advice 
in his message. The gallant pioneer and 
trader Ashley had, however, paved the 
way for military occupation, for in 1823 
he reached the head-waters of the Platte; 
in 1824 established a fort near Salt Lake, 
to which, for purposes of defence, in 
1826, he conveyed a 6-pounder cannon. 
In 1827 Pilcher, bent on a trading expe- 
dition, left Council Bluffs with 45 men 
and 100 horses, struck the upper waters 
of the Columbia at Fort Colville (now in 
Washington), went northeast by the Co- 
lumbia, recrossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and in 1829 descended the Missouri. 

At this date, 1827, there was not in the 
possession of an American citizen a sin- 
gle settlement or trading-post in all this 
vast region. The ownership of the coun- 
try was in warm dispute. It had been 
claimed in turn by Spain, Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 
In the struggle for possession prior to 
1827 Spain had sold out to France; the 
latter, for a consideration paid Napoleon 
Bonaparte, had disposed of her interests 
to the United States, while Russia had 
retired within the icy circle of Alaska. 
The battle was now between the British 
Empire and the United States. The An- 
glo-Saxons were holding on. Time and 
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time again it seemed that war could not 
be averted. That blood was not shed 
was probably due to the statesmanship 
of Webster, and that eloquent champion 
of peace, Rufus Choate. Although the 
Columbia River was discovered by Cap- 
tain Gray in 1792, the treaty which settled 
upon the 49th parallel as the boundary 
line between British Columbia and the 
United States was not signed until July 
17, 1846, nor were all the details closed 
until left to the arbitration of Emperor 
William of Germany, who gave the final 
decision October 21, 1871. 

In 1830 the excitement over the occu- 
pation of Oregon was running high. 
Newspapers were teeming with articles 
descriptive of its vast resources, and 
the inducements it offered for settle- 
ment. Congress had been asked for 
the authority to establish there a ter- 
ritorial government, or an independent 
State governed by Americans. Others 
decried the effort to try to colonize and 
hold this remote region, and the question 
was asked, ‘‘Was Oregon worth win- 
ning?” Oregon, with its 251,000 square 
miles of territory, its hundreds of miles of 
sea-coast, its fertile valleys, wide ranges 
of pasture-lands, rich deposits of miner- 
als, its magnificent rivers sweeping from 
mountains of perpetual snow with im- 
petuous haste to pay their tribute to the 
great Pacific! The verdict of three-quar- 
ters of a million inhabitants to-day is 
that it was worth the struggle. 

I have before me the private corre- 
spondence and diary of a man who in 
1831 was far-sighted enough to see the 
value of acquiring a territory so vast and 
important, and that to acquire it, it was 
necessary to colonize it with Americans. 

Though but twenty-nine years of age, 
with a courage, skill, and energy which 
challenge admiration and deserved suc- 
cess, he organized a movement for the 
colonization of Oregon, and _ between 
1831 and 1836 led two expeditions across 
the American continent in the effori to 
found a State in the great Northwest. 

With what enthusiasm he was filled 
to give up a prosperous business, a happy 
home commanding the comforts of life 
in the centre of American civilization, 
to part from a loving wife, family, and 
friends, and tempt fate in a perilous jour- 
ney of thousands of miles through track- 
less forests, across seemingly boundless 
prairies, over rugged and unknown 


mountains, at every turn exposed to dan- 
gers from hostile savages as brave as 
they were cunning and merciless! No 
one can read this old and musty diary, 
stained with frequent wettings from over 
turned bull-boats or drenching rains, in 
many places illegible by actual wearing 
out of the leaves by friction upon each 
other, without paying the tribute of pro 
found respect and admiration for thi 
man. 

Of him Washington Irving wrote: 
‘*His enterprise was prosecuted with a 
spirit, intelligence, and perseverance that 
merited success. All the details that we 
have met with prove him to be no ordi 
nary man. He appears to have the mind 
to conceive and the energy to execute ex- 
tensive and striking plans. He had once 
more reared the American flag in tlie lost 
domains of Astoria; and had he been en- 
abled to maintain the footing he had so 
gallantly effected, he might have regained 
for his country the opulent trade of the 
Columbia, of which our statesmen have 
negligently suffered us to be dispossessed.” 

This extract from his diary, written 
January 11, 1835, when ‘‘snowed in” in 
the mountains, at last convinced that 
after all he had done or could do Oregon 
must be given up, speaks with a pathos 
deeper than I can command: 


“The crackling of the falling trees and the 
howling of the blast are more grand than com- 
fortable. It makes two individuals feel their 
insignificance in the creation to be seated un- 
der a blanket with three and one-half feet of 
snow about them and more coming, and no 
telling when it will stop. The thoughts that 
have run through my brain while I have been 
here in the snow would fill a volume; my 
infancy, my youth, my manhood’s troubled 
stream, its vagaries, its plans, mixed with the 
gall of bitterness, and its results, viz.: under 
a blanket, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
miles from a friend, the blast howling about, 
smothered in snow, poor, in debt, nearly naked, 
and considered a visionary.” 


Nathaniel Wyeth lived to see Oregon 
a Territory of the United States, and al- 
though he died before it, was admitted as 
a State in 1859, his last years must have 
been happier in the knowledge that he 
had done much to make the occupation of 
this territory possible to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Barrows, in his Oregon, pays a tribute 
to his genius and skill in the selection 

* Bonneville. 
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of a site for Fort Hall (Idaho), which he 
built in 1834. 

In a letter he says: ‘“‘I have built a 
fort on Lewis or Snake River. in latitude 
43° 14’ N. and longitude 113° 30’, which 
[ named Fort Hall. We manufactured 
a magnificent flag from some unbleached 
sheeting, a little red flannel, and a few 
blue patches, saluted it with damaged 
powder, and wet it in villanous alcohol, 
and after all it makes a very respectable 
appearance.” 

Nine years later, in 1843, when, in the 
race for the occupation of Oregon, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman led his great caravan of 
about two hundred wagons and eight 
hundred souls, he selected the route by 
Fort Hall, which even at that date was in 
the hands of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Barrows writes: ‘‘As this expedition 
turned the balance for Oregon, so Fort 
Hall was the pivotal point. This Fort 
Hall, on Lewis or Snake River, about one 
hundred miles north of Salt Lake City, 
was originally an American trading-post, 
built by N. J. Wyeth, but the Hudson 
Bay Company crowded him out by the 
many monopolizing and outraging means 
which a wilderness life made possible. 
Many of his traders and trappers were 
scattered wide; some of them were killed, 
and his business generally was ruined. 
At this point many immigrant companies 
had been intimidated and broken up, and 
so Fort Hall served as a cover for Oregon, 
just as a battery at the mouth of a river 
protects the inland city on its banks. 

In later days, when the spirit was 
for ‘‘the whole of Oregon or 
war,” the question was raised whether it 
was to be taken under the walls of Que- 
bec or on the Columbia. Neither was the 
place. Oregon was:taken at Fort Hall. 

The first indication of the proposed expe- 
dition I find is in a letter dated Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, October 5, 1831, written to 
his brother, Mr. Charles Wyeth, of Balti- 
more: ‘‘My plan is to go out there and 
carry with me what property I can spare 
after leaving a support for my wife,” ete. 
On November 11th he wrote to a brother 
in the South for explicit instructions in 
regard to the cultivation of tobacco, which 
he hoped might be introduced and culti- 
vated successfully in the new colony. 

On December 19, 1831, he wrote from 
Cambridge to the Secretary of State: 
‘* Hon. Edward S. Everett: Sir,—Enclosed 
you have a letter from Mr. Nuttall, con- 
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taining in part my views in regard to this 
application to the Executive. I have to 
repeat that no view of emolument in- 
duces it, but only a desire to serve the 
views of the government in regard to that 
country. It occurred to me that the gov- 
ernment might avail itself of my services 
to obtain information concerning that 
country, which in time would be useful. 
I would willingly devote a portion of my 
time to their service without other com- 
pensation than the respectability allotted 
to all those who serve their country.” 

To the same gentleman, on January 6, 
1832: ‘‘I believe it is not lawful for armed 
bodies of men to pass through the coun- 
try. I would beg leave to inquire of you 
whether any permission is required, and 
to obtain the same, and also permission 
for trading with the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains.” He also in this let- 
ter expresses the hope that the attention 
of Congress may be called to the subject 
in such manner as to induce them to act 
in ‘‘aiding good men to form a settlement 
in that region, and assume the govern- 
ment of the colony.” 

On March 11, 1832, with 
of twenty-one men, fully armed and 
equipped, Mr. Wyeth sailed out of Bos- 
ton Harbor, and landed fifteen days later 
in Baltimore. From Baltimore they 
journeyed by rail for sixty miles to the 
terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at the foot of the Alleghanies, and 
thence on foot to the nearest point on the 
Monongahela River, where they took a 
steamboat for Pittsburg. At a tavern 
on the mountains the proprietor refused 
to entertain the members of the expedi- 
tion because they were Yankees. ‘‘ The 
disagreement ran so high that the tavern- 
keeper and the Yankee captain each seized 
his rifle. The latter demanded lodging 
and refreshment, and the dispute ended 
in our captain sleeping in the house with 
three of his party, well armed, determined 
to defend their persons, and to insist on 
their rights as peaceable and inoffending 
travellers.”"* From Pittsburg the voy- 
age was continued to St. Louis by steam- 
boat, reaching this latter city April 18, 
1832; thence by steamer to Independence, 
the last white settlement on the Missouri 
River, near the present: Kansas City. 
Here two of the company deserted and 
returned to the States. From Indepen- 
dence, in the latter part of May, the expe- 
* J. B. Wyeth, Short Account of a Long Journey. 
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dition started out across the plains, struck 
the Platte River (near Grand Island, 
Kearney County, Nebraska), followed 
along its bank, crossed the South Fork 
(Lincoln County), marched along the 
south bank of the North Fork of the 
Platte; on June 9, 1832, passed ‘‘the 
Chimneys” (Chimney Rock, Banner 
County, Nebraska); reached the Black 
Hills (present State of Wyoming) June 
15th, and Rock Independence, on Sweet- 
water River (Wyoming), on the 21st. 
‘From this time to July 2, frost each 
night,and snow.” July 2d: ‘‘ This night, 
at about twelve o'clock, we were attacked 
by Indians, probably the Blackfeet. They 
fired about forty shots and some arrows 
into the camp.” 

On July 8,1832, the expedition arrived at 
Pierre’s Hole, and remained there to July 
17th, ‘‘ during which time all my men but 
eleven left me.” July 18th, ‘‘ when near 
starting we observed two parties of Black- 
feet Indians coming, about two hundred 
innumber. A skirmish ensued,and one of 
the Blackfeet was killed, and his blanket 
and robe brought intocamp. The women 
and children were seen flying into the 
mountains. The Indians made for the 
timber, and fortified themselves in a mas- 
terly manner. We attacked them, and 
continued the attack all day. There were 
about twenty of them killed, and thirty- 
two horses were found dead. They de- 
camped during the night, leaving their 
lodges and many of their dead.~ We lost 
three whites killed; eight badly wounded. 
Ten of the Nez Percés and Flatheads 
(fighting on the side of the whites) were 
killed or mortally wounded. One of our 
men who was killed inside of their fort 
was mutilated in a shocking manner. 
This affair will detain us some days.”* 

On July 25th the remnant of the expedi- 
tion, eleven in number, with a small par- 
ty of Nez Percé Indians, continued their 
march for the valley of the Columbia. 

On the 2ist of August they encounter- 
ed a village of Snake Indians who were 
friendly. Ten days later, following the 
bed of a creek, ‘‘the rocks on each side 
closed over the top and formed a natural 
bridge, elevated about fifty feet.” 

From Pierre’s Hole the route of the 


* In Irving’s Bonneville there is a thrilling de- 
scription of this bloody encounter with the Black- 
feet, in which Nathaniel Wyeth is spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise for the active part he took 
in the fight. 


expedition was west and a little north 
until the Snake or Lewis River was 
reached, then along this stream, arriving 
at Fort Walla Walla, a trading station 
of the Hudson Bay Company, October 13, 
1832, having on the way been forced to 
kill their horses for food. On the 19th 
they left Walla Walla, and travelled 
down the Columbia in canoes to Fort 
Vancouver, another station of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, arriving there Octo- 
ber 29, 1832. ‘‘ Here I was received with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality by 
the acting Governor of the place. Our 
people were supplied with food and shel- 
ter from the rain, which is constant.” 

Searcely without exception throughout 
the entire experience of Mr. Wyeth with 
in the area controlled by the Hudson Bay 
Company, its officers were personally 
kind and courteous. It was in maiters of 
business they were harsh, exacting, and 
ultimately ruinous to competition. 

Later in a report to Congress he wrote, 
**Experience has satisfied me the entire 
might of this Company will be made to 
bear on any trader who shall attempt to 
prosecute his business within its reach.’ 

He was impressed with the productive- 
ness of the country around Fort Vancou 
ver on the Columbia: ‘‘ They raise 4000 
bushels of wheat; barley, 3000; Indian 
corn, 3000; potatoes, 1500; pease, 3000; 
and a large quantity of pumpkins. There 
are about eight settlers on the Multono- 
mah (Williamette), old ‘engagés’ of the 
Company. The soil is good, timber is 
heavy and thick, and almost impenetra 
ble from underbrush and fallen trees.” 

November 4th, one of the remaining 
seven men of the twenty-one which left 
Boston eight months before died, and the 
others, becoming discouraged, asked to 
be released from their contract, which 
was to remain for five years in the at 
tempt to settle Oregon. November 15, 
1832, ‘‘I have now no men, and am 
afloat without stay or support, but in 
good hands, t.e., myself and Providence.” 

With the loss of his entire force Mr. 
Wyeth immediately set about to acquaint 
himself with the topography and resources 
of the country, determined to return to 
the States and enlist a larger and better 
equipped expedition, and again seek a 
home and fortune in the valley of the 
Columbia. His will was indomitable, he 


* House of Representatives, No. 101, February 
16, 1839. Barrows’s Oregon. 





























believed in himself, and if success was 
possible he would achieve it. 

By November 30th, with two men and 
a canoe, ‘‘I started up the Wallamet or 
Multonomah River” on a voyage of dis- 
covery. The diary is rich in notes con- 
cerning the topography of this region, 
the forests of heavy pines; ‘‘on the bot- 
toms there is considerable oak of a kind 
not found in the States, of excellent qual- 
ity for ship-building.” ‘‘I have never 
seen a country of equal beauty except 
the Kansas country, and I doubt not it 
will one day sustain a large population. 

f this country is ever colonized, this is the 
point to commence.” This prophecy is 
fulfilled, for Portland, Oregon, is built 
on this location. In January, 1833, hav- 
ing finished his expedition in the Willa- 
mette country, he volunteered to accom- 
pany a party starting to the Northeast, 
but the Governor would not consent, 
‘‘which I interpreted into a jealousy of 
my motives.” 

Under date of January 16, 1833, from 
Fort Vancouver, is a letter to his parents: 
‘‘ After much delay and some difficul- 
ties in the shape of long marches on 
foot, I am at last here. You can have 
but little idea how much men improve in 
some points of character in situations 
like these, and if polite carriage and 
shrewd intellect are best acquired in the 
more populous parts of the earth, gener- 
ous feelings are fostered in the wilds, 
and among savages the civilized man 
seems to uphold his character better than 
among his fellows.” 

To Messrs. Tucker and Williams on 
same date: ‘‘My men have all left me, 
and I am about returning across the 
mountains with two men that I have 
hired for this purpose.” He left for 
Walla Walla February 3, 1833, arrived 
there on the 13th, and by April 23d was 
‘fairly in the dangerous country. Near 
here two hundred Flatheads, Couterays, 
Ponderays, and others were killed by the 
Blackfeet Indians.” 

On the 29th he encountered a village 
of friendly Indians of ‘‘one hundred and 
sixteen lodges, containing upwards of one 
thousand souls.” Here he remained for 
some days, studying the customsand char- 
acter of these Indians. 

April 30, 1833: ‘‘ Every morning some 
important Indian addresses either heaven 
or his countrymen, exhorting them to 
good conduct to each other and to the 
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strangers among them. On Sunday there 
is more prayer, and nothing is done in the 
way of trade or games, and they seldom 
fish, kill game, or raise camp. Theftisa 
thing almost unknown among them, and 
is punished by flogging. The least thing, 
even to a bead or pin, is brought you if 
found, and even things we throw away 
are brought again to us. I think you 
would find among twenty whites as many 
scoundrels as among one thousand of 
these Indians. They have a mild, play- 
ful, laughing disposition, and their quali- 
ties are strongly portrayed in their coun- 
tenances; they are polite and unobtru- 
sive, and, however poor, do not beg except 
as pay for services. They are very brave, 
and fight the Blackfeet, who continually 
steal their horses. They wear as little 
clothing as the weather will permit. The 
women are closely covered and chaste, 
and the young women are good-looking.” 

These friendly tribes were chiefly Nez 
Percés and Flatheads, and evidently they 
had been influenced by association with 
missionaries, and chiefly those of the 
Catholic Church. 

On May 5th there was some excite- 
ment among the Indians. ‘‘ There is a 
new ‘great man’ here getting up in the 
camp, and like the rest of the world 
he covers his designs under the great 
cloak of religion. His followers are now 
dancing to their own vocal music, and 
perhaps one-fifth of the camp follow him. 
He is getting up some new form of reli- 
gion among the Indians more simple than 
himself. Like others of his class, he 
works with the fools, women, and chil- 
dren first. While he is doing this the 
men of sense stand by and laugh; but 
they will soon find out that fools, wo- 
men, and children form so largea majority 
that with a bad grace they will have to 
yield. These things make me think of 
the new lights and revivals in New Eng- 
land.” 

The Messiah craze and the ghost dances 
of 1890 created a little more disturbance 
than in 1833! 

May 2ist: ‘‘Snow as usual.” 24th: 
‘* Rain, hail, snow, and thunder;” and 
then follows the only effort at being joc- 
ular in the diary. ‘‘ We are so near 
where they make weather that they send 
it to us as if it cost nothing!” This joc- 
ularity is, however, short-lived, for the 
next entry is: ‘‘ Twenty lodges of Black- 
feet are now camped at our last camp; 
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moved seven miles.” June 5th: ‘‘ The 
‘Three Buttes’ came in sight one by one, 
and then the Trois Tetons.” On the 7th, 
‘‘moved fifteen miles, without water the 
whole route; enough dust to suffocate 
one.” 10th: An Indian was mortally 
gored by a buffalo; ‘‘ he very composedly 
made his will by word of mouth, the Ind- 
ians responding in concord at the end of 
each sentence; he appeared not in the 
least intimidated at the approach of death. 
I think the Indians die better than the 
vhites. Perhaps they have less supersti- 
tion in regard to the future, and argue 
that as the Deity makes them happy here, 
he will also hereafter, if there is existence 
for them.” 

June 15th: ‘‘ Last night some Blackfeet 


fired into our camp.” For one of the 
crippled Indians a novel stretcher or lit- 
ter wasmade. ‘‘ He has a good bed made 


on poles, the points of which, like shafts, 
were carried by a horse led by his wife; 
the hinder part, by six men and women, 
on their shoulders.” 

On July 9th he was again at Pierre’s 
Hole, where the big battle was fought a 
year previous. Six days later there were 
new alarms that the terrible Blackfeet 
were upon them, but still no enemy in 
sight. ‘‘On this day killed thirty buf- 
falo.”’ 

On July 18, 1833, Mr. Wyeth wrote 
Mr. Ermatinger: ‘‘I arrived here nine 
days ago, saw no Indians, but saw the 
bones of Mr. Moore, killed by the Black- 
feet last year, and buried them. He was 
one of my men who left me in Pierre’s 
Hole. A Mr. Nudd was also killed. I 


have letters from the States. ... Cholera 
has killed five thousand people in New 
York. ... General Jackson, President... . 


Insurrection in Southern States on ac- 
count of the tariff.” 

July 26th: ‘‘Country covered with 
buffalo. Shot a cow with a very young 
calf, which followed our mule for a long 
way before it discovered its mistake.” 
28th: ‘“ Lfound a grizzly in a thicket, and 
after firing pistol and throwing stones, he 
came out as though he meant fight. I 
gave him the shot of my rifle through the 
body. He then rushed on us, and I ran 
as fastas I could. Mr. Sublette also ran.” 

August 1, 1833: ‘‘ Mr. Bredger sent four 
men to look for us, Smith, Thompson, 
Evans, and a half-breed. Fifteen Snake 
Indians came up to them, and after 
smoking departed. After they had gone, 


Thompson, having been out hunting and 
fatigued from loss of sleep, was dozing. 
He was awakened by a noise among the 
horses, and, opening his eyes, the first 
thing that presented itself to his sight 
was the muzzle of a gun in the hands 
of an Indian. It was immediately dis- 
charged, and so near his head that the 
front piece of his cap alone saved his eyes 
from being put out by the powder. The 
ball entered the head outside of the eye, 
and breaking through the cheek-bone, 
lodged in the neck. While insensible an 
arrow was shot into him from the top of 
the shoulder downwards.” 

August 7th: ‘‘Camped on Gray Ball 
River. Here I found a piece of about 
five pounds of bituminous coal, which 
burned freely. Its fracture was too per- 
fect to have come far.” August 1ith: 
‘*Saw four grizzlies. 12th: Arrived at 
Big Horn River, and went out to get bull- 
hides to make boat.” ; 

This boat was eighteen feet long, and 
was made in this way: Slender willow 
poles or branches were cut and the butts 
forced a short distance into the ground in 
an elliptical shape, corresponding to the 
rim of the boat. These were about one 
foot apart. The ends of opposite poles 
were now bent towards each other until 
the proper curve for the bottom of the 
boat was secured, and then tied together 
with leather thongs. Other poles and 
branches were interwoven in an antero- 
posterior direction until a strong wicker 
frame was completed. The skins of three 
buffaloes were sewed together with thongs, 
and these were laid raw side out upon the 
frame, to which they were securely stitch- 
ed. <A slow (not blazing) fire was then 
started underneath the shell, and in this 
way the skins were dried and made to 
contract tight upon the frame. 

In this boat, on August 15, 1833, accom- 
panied by Mr. Milton Sublette, two Indian 
lads and two half-breeds, Mr. Wyeth un- 
dertook one of those perilous voyages oc- 
casionally recorded in the annals of fron- 
tier life. The starting-point was near 
the fatal ground where, in 1876, the gal- 
lant Custer and his entire command per- 
ished at the hands of Sitting Bull and his 
merciless braves, and not very remote 
from the place where this unprincipled 
savage met a bloody end, December, 1890. 
A thrilling description of this voyage 
is given by Mr. Irving in Bonneville. 
Down the Big Horn they floated into the 
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Yellowstone, and thence into the Mis- 
souri, and on to St. Louis, traversing 
Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Missouri, thousands 
of miles of perilous windings, over rapids, 
bars, drift-wood, snags, and rocks, requir- 
ing as much vigilance to keep their frail 
bark from being sunk as to keep out of 
rifle or arrow shot of the cunning savages 
who prowled along the banks. With all 
their precautions of crawling into the 
willows and dragging their boat after 
them at break of day, and travelling only 
at night to prevent their being seen by 
the Indians, they were taken in by a 
large band of Crows. Fortunately they 
met with this mishap so near to Fort 
Cass, a trading-post at the junction of 
the Big Horn and Yellowstone, that the 
Indians, fearing to kill, only robbed them, 
and allowed them to depart. 

On August 2ist: ‘‘ Passed the mouth 
of Powder River, and on the 24th struck 
the Missouri. Here the buli-boat was 
abandoned for a canoe, or a ‘ pirogue.’” 

September 3d, they came in sight of 
twenty-one lodges of Indians. ‘I imme- 
diately had the boat put intc a thicket 
and fortified as well as I could. Assoon 
as it was dark we proceeded forward with 
a high wind and cloudy sky. All went 
well until we were just opposite the vil- 
lage, when we unluckily went aground 
onasand bar. Here we worked hard for 
some time to get off, and had the Indians 
seen or heard us we could have made 
little resistance; but they did not, and 
after some time we got off. These were 
the Aricaros, and would have scalped 
us.” 

With all these dangers the trip was not 
without its fascinations. On September 
4th, after tipping the boat, getting wet, 
and then going ashore to dry, they 
‘‘ floated through the night eleven hours, 
a beautiful still night, the stillness inter- 
rupted only by: the neighing of the elk, 
the low of the buffalo, the hooting of the 
large owl and the screeching of the small 
ones, and occasionally the splashing of a 
beaver in the water,”—a picture of wild- 
ness and solitude now only possible in 
retrospection. 

September 6, 1833: ‘‘ Seeing an elk on 
the sand, killed him. Very acceptable, as 
we had had nothing to eat since yester- 
day noon; saved his horns for my best 
friend, Mr. F. Tudor, of Beston. 16th: 
‘‘Run on a sand bar and was unable to 
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extricate the boat in the dark; the mos- 
quitoes almost murdered us!” September 
21st: ‘‘ Passed Council Bluffs;” and on 
September 27th the voyagers reached Fort 
Leavenworth (Kansas). On the 28th this 
long and exciting boat voyage ended at 
Liberty, Missouri, where Mr. Wyeth took 
a steamboat for St. Louis and the East. 

The indomitable energy and undaunted 
pluck of this man is evinced in the im- 
mediate execution of his purpose to again 
go over this terrible journey to the Ore- 
gon country. He would not give up his 
dream of civilizing this valuable territory. 
His clear mind saw in the near future a 
vast commonwealth, dotted with farms, 
villages, and cities, on the Pacifie slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and this a part 
of the Union! Scarcely half a century 
has elapsed, and lo! in this wilderness, 
out of which he was forced to go, dwell 
to-day nearly three-fourths of a million 
citizens of the United States.* He wasa 
visionary then; a prophet now! 

I have a proposition written to Mr. E. 
M. Samuel, dated Liberty, Missouri, Sep- 
tember 29, 1833, asking for an estimate 
for an equipment of a second expedition, 
as ‘‘it is my intention to return across 
the mountains to the Columbia next 
spring.” 

October 17th, Mr. Wyeth arrived at 
Cincinnati, and I find a note to General 
Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe”): ‘‘Sir,—The 
enclosed I received from your son on the 
Big Horn. I met him on Green River, 
or the Colorado of the West; was with 
him some twenty days. He was in good 
health, and told me he should remain in 
the Indian country through the winter. 
He has taken an outfit from Fitzpatrick 
and Co. of some horses and men for the 
trapping business. It would have afford- 
ed me much pleasure to have delivered 
the letter to you in person, but haste pre- 
vents.” 

October 26th, he arrived in Baltimore, 
and was in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November 8, 1833, one year and seven 
months having elapsed since his depart 
ure for the Pacific coast. 

He was already busy arranging for the 
return trip, for on this date, November 8, 
1833, he wrote to Henry Hall and Messrs. 
Tucker and Williams a long letter setting 
forth his plans. A vessel was chartered 
on November 20th, and was soon loaded 

* Census of 1890. Oregon, 317,767; Washing- 
ton, 349,390; Idaho, 84,385. Total, 751,542. 
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and ready to sail for the Columbia River 
vid Cape Horn. 

There is also a letter dated at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, December 9, 1833, 
directed to Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of War, the subject of which is to enquire 
if trappers and employés of the Hudson 
Ray Company would be unmolested in 
their possessions should they settle and 
open up lands on ‘‘ the Wallamet or Mul- 
tonomah, a river coming from the south 
into the Columbia.” 

From New York, December 20, 1833, 
he wrote to Messrs. Samuel and More, 
Liberty, Missouri, to proceed to the pur- 
chase of animals for an early start, May 
ist, for the mountains. ‘ Thirty-five 
Spanish riding saddles without finery, for 
the men, and six of a superior sort for ‘us 
gentlemen’; not expensive, but good and 
plain.” 

On same date he wrote to his old friend 
and companion in the bull-boat trip from 
the Big Horn, Milton Sublette, to hasten 
his expected visit, as ‘‘I am desirous of 
a spree with an old mountaineer; these 
folks here won't do.” 

Mr. Wyeth left Boston early in Febru- 
ary on his second expedition, by way of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and was in Pittsburg February 26th, 
Cincinnati February 28th, Louisville 
March 5th, St. Louis March 11th. 

The following letter was written from 
this last place, and dated March 5, 1834: 


“Dear Wire,—... It is true that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was robbed by the Crow Indians, but 
I was in hopes you would not hear of it. I 
knew of it before I left Cambridge, but did not 
wish to alarm you. I do not think there is 
much danger with so large a party as I shall 
have. Mr. Nuttall, and Mr. Townsend, another 
naturalist, passed through this place to the 
rendezvous last week.... Baptiste* continues 
a pretty good boy. I shall not forget my 
promise to send for you if there is any chance 
of doing so with propriety, but you must not 
be too sanguine; a thousand circumstances 
may prevent, although I desire it much. I feel 
as much as you can the lonesomeness of my 
way of life, but you know the success of what I 
have undertaken is life itself to me, and if I do 
fail in it they shall never say it was for want 
of perseverance. Iam yet sanguine that I shall 
succeed. I will take good care of myself, and 
perhaps the life which began in turmoil may 
yet end in quiet and peace, and our sun go 
down fromaclear sky. I cannot but reproach 
myself that I have made you in some measure 


* The Indian boy who accompanied Mr. Wyeth 
on his first return trip from the Pacific coast. 


a widow, and I fear you will brood over hopes 
that have been blasted by me. These things 
make me melancholy, and I believe I have got 
the blues. Good-bye, my dear wife, and may 
God bless you. N. J. WYETH.” 


On May 5, 1834, our explorer was again 
on his way across the continent, with sixty 
men and a sufficient number of horses and 
mules, starting from Liberty, Missouri, 
crossing the Kansas near its confluence 
with the Missouri, day after day pushing 
on in a direction slightly north of west 
through Kansas (of our present map) into 
Nebraska, striking the Platte about 41 
north latitude and 99° west longitude, 
following the north fork of this stream 
into Wyoming, passing the Black Hills, 
and on June 9, 1834, the expedition ar- 
rived at Rock Independence, on the Sweet- 
water, 42° 30’ north latitude and 107° west 
longitude. 

3eyond an occasional bout with Indians, 
nothing occurred worthy of note, although 
the diary faithfully details the march of 
sach day. 

June 1, 1834: ‘‘ Crossed Laramie Fork.” 
8th: ‘‘This day killed two grizzlies.” 
16th: ‘‘The grass is miserable, and my 
horses are starving.” Several hunters 
had also not returned to camp, and the 
diary reads, ‘‘ Fearful they have been 
scalped.” July 8th: ‘‘ Made northwest 
to a place where there is a soda spring, 
or, I may say, fifty of them. There is 
also here a warm spring which throws 
out water with a jet.” This location is 
now within the National or Yellowstone 
Park. They were now on Bear River, 
and it was well named, for on July 10th 
they ‘‘ killed three grizzlies,” 

From July 14th to August 6th they 
were busy in building Fort Hall, on Lewis 
River. The strategic importance of this 
fort has already been referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 

The expedition now bound for the Pa- 
cific coast numbered ‘‘in all twenty- 
nine.” They were now entering the 
section of country in which Mr. Hunt’s 
party in 1811 suffered so severely for food, 
being forced finally to scatter in small 
detachments to seek subsistence. Some 
of these perished in the mountains. 

August 15tia the expedition struck Snake 
River. Food was getting scarce. ‘ Kill- 
ed some dusky grouse, and dug some ka- 
mas root, which assisted in living a little. 
Saw one Indian at a distance on horse- 
back.” 19th: ‘‘This day found a colt left 
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by the Indians, on which we will break- 
fast, as provisions are running short.” 
Rations were still shorter two days later, 
for the entry on the 21st, with a grim sug- 
gestion of a joke, says, ‘‘No breakfast; 
feel very much purified in the flesh.” 
24th: ‘‘Secorpions are quite common. 
Two nights since, just as I was about ly- 
ing down, I saw something move on my 
blanket, and found it to be a good-sized 
scorpion.” ‘‘Our party now numbers 
seventeen — Indians, literati, and all.” 
The literati referred to were Mr. Nuttall, 
the botanist, and Mr. Townsend, the orni- 
thologist. September ist: ‘‘Camped at 
ten o'clock, having found no water, and 
the whole country as bare as my hand, 
affording a bad prospect for our poor 
horses.” On the next day, pretty well 
worn out, the remnants of the expedition 
reached Walla Walla. 

September 4th: Mr. Wyeth left Walla 
Walla in a canoe for Fort Vancouver. 
9th, had reached ‘‘The Dalles” (or Nar- 
rows) of the Columbia. ‘‘ Party arrived 
with news that they had drowned one of 
the horses and the jackass. I valued him 
more than ten horses asa breeder.” Down 
the Columbia was not smooth sailing, for 
September 10th ‘‘the gale swamped one 
of our canoes, which frightened the Ind- 
ians back.” 18th: ‘‘ Made the portage of 
the Cascades; and next day, September 
14, 1834, arrived at Fort Vancouver, nine- 
teen months after leaving this place for 
the East, having in this time twice trav- 
ersed the American Continent.” 

September 15th: ‘‘ Early in the morn- 
ing, having hired another canoe, put ahead 
down the Columbia, and at twelve o’clock 
met the brig May Dean. Boarded her, 
and found all well.” This ship Mr. Wy- 
eth had loaded with supplies and despatch- 
ed from Boston. “‘She had been struck 
by lightning and much damaged, having 
put into Valparaiso for repairs. Captain 
Lambert brought me twenty Sandwich- 
Islanders, two coopers, two smiths, and a 
clerk.” September 22d Mr. Wyeth settled 
upon a large prairie near the Wallamette 
River, about fifty miles from its mouth. 
“It is about fifteen miles long, seven 
wide, surrounded with fine timber, and a 
good wide stream on it.” On the 25th he 
was back at Fort Vancouver, making 
preparations to send out parties on ex- 
ploring and trading expeditions. 27th: 
“Sent Stout up the Wallamet with two 
men and implements to commence farm.” 
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From this date to October 13, 1834, he 
was busy ‘‘making preparations for an 
expedition into the Snake country, and in 
building a fort on the Columbia River, 
forty miles from its mouth (Fort William). 

October 6, 1834, he wrote to his old 
friend Mr. Frederick Tudor, of Boston, 
‘Tam now making an establishment on 
the Multonomah [Wallamet, now called 
Willamette], about fifty miles above its 
mouth, and one on the Columbia forty 
miles from its mouth. This winter I go 
up Lewis River to make one more fort on 
its waters, and one on the south side of 
Great Salt Lake.” 

On November 23d, Mr. Wyeth with four 
men descended the Walla Walla and Co- 
lumbia to the mouth of the River Des 
Chutes, along which he ascended directly 
south into the heart of Oregon. By 
December 10th they were well into the 
unknown country, across ‘“‘an extensive 
plain, beyond which, white and high, rose 
a range of mountains, disheartening to 
look at; but ahead is the word, and the 
spirit seems to rise to the occasion.” 

By December 25th they were reduced 
to such straits that one of the horses was 
killed for food. ‘‘Snow and rain all day, 
and a miserable Christmas.” 

January 2, 1835: ‘‘Made snow-shoes, 
but they were too small. I frequently 
sunk into the snow, and it bothered me 
much to get out again.” 5th: ‘ Killed 
two swans so fat we could not eat all the 
grease. Seems good to live well after 
poor horse-meat,” which suggests an ad- 
age, Scotch in origin, I believe, that a 
mighty little does a poor body good. 
‘*One swan furnished two of us only two 
meals; they do not eat so in the States.” 
On the 16th the thermometer was below 
zero. One of the men had his feet badly 
frozen. The snow was four feet deep 
now, so that further advance was im- 
possible. Fearful of perishing, and as 
delay was dangerous, ‘‘ we abandoned 
everything but our blankets, books, and 
ammunition, axe and kettles, and took it 
on foot with about sixty pounds each on 
our backs. .Made six miles, killed one 
deer, and camped. Am tired and hungry, 
but the deer will cure all.” January 22, 
1835: ‘‘Snowed all night; breakfasted on 
two beaver tails.” 25th: ‘‘ We heard a 
gun, and fired in return, and a Snake Ind- 
ian came to us and led us to his camp; he 
brought a lean dog on which we supped, 
and had enough left for breakfast.” 
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January 29th: ‘‘ This is my birthday, but 
I have forgotten how old I am.” Mr. 
W yeth was on this day thirty-three years 
old. February 3d: ‘‘ At this camp there 
is a hot spring, too hot to bear the hand 
in, and smoking like a coal-pit, 134°; 
took a good bath by going down stream 
until I found a suitable temperature.” 
By February 10, 1835, Mr. Wyeth was 
again on the Columbia, en route, ‘‘in a 
very leaky canoe, which kept us bailing 
all the time,” for Fort Vancouver, where 
he arrived two days later. This tour of 
exploration occupied nearly three months, 
in the dead of winter, and in the more 
elevated and coldest part of Oregon. I 
cannot, in the limits of a magazine arti- 
cle, give the details as I have them in the 
daily record of his wanderings. Enough 
is given to show that this man possessed 
untiring energy, guided by superior intel- 
ligence and tact. He realized that in 
order to induce immigration the country 
must be fully explored and described, and 
this was his great aim in life, to succeed 
in the colonization of Oregon. 

By February 27th he was again on the 
Wallamet, and established a post at Wap- 
patoo Island, near the mouth of this 
river. He immediately put his force to 
work, getting out a cargo of hoop- 
poles and lumber for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and making a large canoe to 
“lighter” over the shallows into deep 
water near the mouth of the Wallamette. 

The whole tree was two hundred and 
forty-two feet long, and this by no means 
the largest tree on Wappatoo Island.” 
This island is near Portland. This ‘‘ea- 
noe was sixty feet long, deep enough ta 
chamber twenty-five barrels, clear of 
knots, shakes, and almost of sap.” 

The diary of Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth 
ends with this date. If any further rec- 
ord of his labors was kept it is lost. From 
a study of his character I think it is more 
than likely that the journal was con- 
tinued, for he not only was industrious 
and exact in keeping his diary up to this 
period, but even kept copies of his corre- 
spondence, which copies, covering this in- 
teresting chapter of his career, are now in 
my possession. From these letters I 
gather that he established a settlement, 
which he hoped would be permanent, on 
Wappatoo Island, about four miles from 
the mouth of the Wallamette. 

From Fort William, in the winter of 
1834, the brig Ida, loaded with lumber, 


coopers’ material, ete., had sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands, returning on April 3, 
1835. He had, in addition to building 
Fort Hall on Lewis River (now in Idaho), 
built Fort William on the Columbia, 
about forty miles above its mouth, opened 
a large farm fifty miles up the Walla 
mette, and made an establishment on 
Wappatoo Island. About this time he 
was prostrated by an illness, brought on 
by overwork and reckless exposure, which 
long threatened to terminate his career. 
In the mean time his men became dis 
couraged and demoralized in the absence 
of their leader, upon whom their hopes 
rested. The Indians, fearing that they 
were about to be supplanted by the settle 
ment of their lands by enterprising whites, 
took advantage of the demoralization: 
and, as Barrows, in his History of Ore 
gon, suggests, it is probable that the Hud 
son Bay Company, seeing in Mr. Wyeth’s 
persistent energy and pluck a formidable 
competitor for the trade and possession 
of this country, were silent abettors of 
the persecution and ultimate destruction 
of this expedition. Governor Pelly, of 
this company, writes in 1838, ‘‘ We have 
compelled the American adventurers to 
withdraw from the contest.” 

This was doubtless their policy, for they 
avowedly built Fort Boisé, near Fort 
Hall, for the purpose of killing off the 
trade and influence this establishment 
rapidly acquired. Mr. Wyeth, however, 
always acknowledged the personal cour 
tesies and kindnesses he received from the 
officers of this company, and did this pub 
licly in one of the Boston newspapers 
after his return. After a terrible strug 
gle, well deserving a better fate, and more 
than this, deserving a recognition of his 
services for Oregon, which his country- 
men in that section of the country have 
not yet accorded him, broken in health 
and bankrupt in purse, and deserted by 
those of his followers who survived, he 
gave up the fight. 

Here is his last letter written from 
Oregon: 


*CoLtumBia River, Sept. 22d, 1835 

“DEAR WIFE,—I have been very sick, but 
have got well, and shall be on my way to the 
mountains, to winter at Fort Hall, in about six 
days. I expect to be home about the first of 
November, 1836. Mr. Nuttall is here, and well. 
I have sent you a half-barrel of salmon, which 
I hope will be in good order. I cannot at- 
tend to putting them up myself, therefore 
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they may not be so good. The season has 
been very sickly. We have lost by drowning, 
disease, and warfare seventeen persons up to 
this date, and fourteen now sick.” 

The people of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho will no doubt do honor to his 
memory, now that his services are a mat- 
ter of record. General Fremont was 
styled the Pathfinder in 1846, yet Whit- 
man had gone over this route in 1848, and 
Nathaniel Wyeth had four times made the 
trail between 1832-6. During his life, 
which ended in 1856, he shrank from 
publicity to a degree that was almost 
morbid. In one of his letters from Ore- 
gon to a friend in the East he closes by 
saying: ‘‘Now I do not wish this letter 
published. I hate anything in print.” 
He never would cons@nt to have a por- 
trait or photograph of himself, and the 
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only one in existence was taken after his 
death. He was only twenty-nine years 
old when he led his first expedition over 
the ‘‘ Rockies,” and but thirty-four when, 
after five years of perilous labor, having 
four times traversed the American Conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean, he reached the 
fireside of his home in Cambridge, ‘‘a 
visionary and a failure.” 

Will Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
with their three-quarters of a million in 
habitants within fifty-five years of the 
time he left it, when there was not a sin- 
gle American settler in that country, 
their busy cities, fertile farms, their trans- 
continental railroads, their ocean steam- 
ers, clearing for China, Japan, and the 
Orient, and their glorious future, of which 
this is but the dawn, deem Nathaniel 
Jarvis Wyeth a failure? 


OF ZEPATA CITY. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


THE day was cruell+ hot, with unwar- 
| ranted gusts of wind which swept 
the red dust in fierce eddies in at one end 
of Main Street and out at the other, and 
waltzed fantastically out of sight across 
the prairie. When they had passed, hu- 
man beings opened their eyes again to 
blink hopelessly at the white sun, and 
swore or gasped, as their nature moved 
them. There were very few human be- 
ings in the streets, either in Houston 
Avenue, where there were dwelling- 
houses, or in the business quarter on 
Main Street. They were all at the new 
court-house, and every one possessed of 
proper civic pride was either in the pack- 
ed court-room itself, or standing on the 
high steps outside, or pacing the long, 
freshly kalsomined corridors, where there 
was shade and less dust. It was an 
eventful day in the history of Zepata 
City. The court-house had been long in 
coming, the appropriation had been de- 
nied again and again; but at last it stood 
a proud and hideous fact, like a gray 
prison, towering above the bare, undec- 
orated brick stores and the frame houses 
on the prairie around it, new, raw, and 
cheap, from the tin statue on the dome 
to the stucco round its base already crack- 
ing with the sun. Piles of lumber 
and scaffolding and the lime beds the 
builders had left still lay on the unsodded 
square, and the bursts of wind drove the 


shavings across it, as they had done since 
the first week of building, when the Hon. 
Horatio Macon, who had worked for the 
appropriation, had laid the corner-stone 
and received the homage of his constitu- 
ents. 

It seemed a particularly happy and ap- 
propriate circumstance that the first busi 
ness in the new court-room should be of 
itself of an important and momentous 
nature, something that dealt not only 
with the present but with the past of Ze- 
pata, and that the trial of so celebrated 
an individual as Abe Barrow should 
open the court-house with éclat, as Emma 
Abbott, who had come all the way from 
San Antonio to do it, had opened the 
new opera-house the year before. The 
District Attorney had said it would not 
take very long to dispose of Barrow’s 
case, but he had promised it would be an 
interesting if brief trial, and the court- 
room was filled even to the open windows, 
where men sat crowded together, with the 
perspiration running down their faces, 
and the red dust settling and turning 
white upon their shoulders. 

Abe Barrow, the prisoner, had been as 
closely associated with the early history 
of Zepata as Colonel Macon himself, and 
was as widely known; he had killed in 
his day several of the Zepata citizens, and 
two visiting brother-desperadoes, and the 
corner where his gambling - house had 
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stood was still known as Barrow’s cor- 
ner, to the regret of the druggist who had 
opened a shop there. Ten years before, 
the murder of Deputy-Sheriff Welsh had 
led him to the penitentiary, and a month 
previous to the opening of the new court- 
house he had been freed, and arrested at 
the prison gate to stand trial for the mur- 
der of Hubert Thompson. The fight with 
Thompson had been a fair fight—so those 
said who remembered it—and Thompson 
was a man they could well spare; but the 
case against Barrow had been prepared 
during his incarceration by the new and 
youthful District Attorney, ‘‘ Judge” Hen- 
ry Harvey, and as it offered a fitting sac- 
rifice for the dedication of the new tem- 
ple of justice, the people were satisfied 
and grateful. 

The court-room was as bare of orna- 
ment as the cell from which the prisoner 
had just been taken. There was an imi- 
tation walnut clock at the back of the 
Judge’s hair-cloth sofa, his revolving 
chair, and his high desk. This was the 
only ornament. Below was the green 
table of the District Attorney, upon which 
rested his papers and law-books and his 
high hat. To one side sat the jury, 
ranch-owners and prominent citizens, 
proud of having to serve on this the first 
day; and on the other the prisoner in his 
box. Around them gathered the citizens 
of Zepata in close rows, crowded together 
on unpainted benches; back of them more 
citizens standing and a few awed Mexi- 
cans; and around all the whitewashed 
walls. Colonel John Stogart, of Dallas, 
the prisoner's attorney, procured obvious- 
ly at great expense, no one knew by 
whom, and Barrow’s wife, a thin yellow- 
faced woman in a mean- fitting showy 
gown, sat among the local celebrities at 
the District Attorney’s elbow. She was 
the only woman in the room. 

Colonel Stogart’s speech had been good. 
The citizens were glad it had been so 
good; it had kept up the general tone of 
excellence, and it was well that the best 
lawyer of Dallas should be present on this 
occasion, and that he should have made 
what the citizens of Zepata were proud to 
believe was one of the efforts of his life. 
As they said, a court-house such as this 
one was not open for business every day. 
It was also proper that Judge Truax, who 
was a real Judge, and not one by courte- 
sy only, as was the young District Attor- 
ney, should be upon the bench. He also 


was associated with the early days and 
with the marvellous growth of Zepata 
City. He had taught the young District 
Attorney much of what he knew, and 
his long white hair and silver-rimmed 
spectacles gave dignity and the appear 
ance of calm justice to the bare room 
and to the heated words of the rival ora 
tors. 

Colonel Stogart ceased speaking, and 
the District Attorney sucked in his upper 
lip with a nervous impatient sigh as he 
recognized that the visiting attorney had 
proved murder in the second degree, and 
that an,execution in the jail-yard woukl 
not follow as a fitting sequence. 

But he was determined that so far as 
in him lay he would at least send his 
man back to the #nitentiary for the re 
mainder of his life. 

Young Harry Harvey, ‘‘ The Boy Ora 
tor of Zepata City,” as he was called, was 
very dear to the people of that booming 
town. In their eyes he was one of the 
most promising young men in the whole 
great unwieldy State of Texas, and the 
boy orator thought they were probably 
right, but he was far too clever to let them 
see it. He was clever in his words and 
in his deeds and in his appearance. And 
he dressed much more carefully than any 
other man in town, with a frock-coat and 
a white tie winter and summer, and a fine 
high hat. That he was slight and short 
of stature was something he could not 
help, and was his greatest, keenest grief, 
and that Napoleon was also short and 
slight did not serve to satisfy him or to 
make his regret less continual. What 
availed the sharply cut, smoothly shaven 
face and the eyes that flashed when he 
was moved, or the bell-like voice, if every 
unlettered ranchman or ranger could place 
both hands on his shoulders and look down 
at him from heights above? But they for 
got this and he forgot it before he had 
reached the peroration of his closing 
speech. They saw only the Harry Har 
vey they knew and adored moving and 
rousing them with his voice, trembling 
with indignation when he wished to trem 
ble, playing all his best tricks in his best 
manner, and cutting the air with sharp 
cruel words when he was pleased to be 
rigliteously just. 

The young District Attorney turned 
slowly on his heels, and swept the court 


room carelessly with a glance of the clever 
black eyes. The moment was his. He 
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saw all the men he knew—the men who 
made his little world—crowding silently 
forward, forgetful of the heat, of the suf- 
focating crush of those about them, of the 
wind that rattled the doors in the corri- 
dors, and conscious only of him. He saw 
his old preceptor watching keenly from 
the bench, with a steady glance of perfect 
appreciation, such as that with which one 
actor in the box compliments the other on 
the stage. He saw the rival attorney— 
the great lawyer from the great city— 
nervously smiling, with a look of confi- 
dence that told the lack of it; and he saw 
the face of the prisoner grim and set and 
hopelessly defiant. The boy orator allow- 
ed his uplifted arm to fall until the fin- 
gers pointed at the prisoner. 

‘‘This man,” he said, and as he spoke 
even the wind in the corridors hushed for 
the moment, ‘‘ is no part or parcel of Ze- 
pata City of to-day. He comes to us a 
relic of the past—a past that has brought 
honor to many, wealth to some, and which 
is dear to all of us who love the completed 
purpose of their work; a past that was 
full of hardships and glorious efforts in 
the face of daily disappointments, embitter- 
ments, and rebuffs. But the part this man 
played in that past lives only in the rude 
court records of that day, in the tradi- 
tions of the gambling - hell and the sa- 
loons, and on the head-stones of his vic- 
tims. He was one of the excrescences of 
that unsettled period, an unhappy evil— 
an inevitable evil, I might almost say, as 
the Mexican horse-thieves and the prairie 
fires and the Indian outbreaks were in- 
evitable, as our fathers who built this 
beautiful city knew to their cost. The 
same chance that was given to them to 
make a home for themselves in the wil- 
derness, to help others to make their 
homes, to assist the civilization and prog- 
ress not only of this city, but of the whole 
Lone Star State, was given to him, and he 
refused it, and blocked the way of others, 
and kept back the march of progress, until 
to-day, civilization, which has waxed great 
and strong—not on account of him, re- 
member, but in spite of him—sweeps him 
out of its way, and crushes him and his 
fellows.” 

The young District Attorney allowed 
his arm to drop, and turned to the jury, 
leaning easily with his bent knuckles on 
the table. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, in his pleasant 
tones of every-day politeness, ‘‘ the ‘ bad 
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man’ has become an unknown quantity 
in Zepata City and in the State of Texas. 
It lies with you to see that he remains so. 
He went out of existence with the blanket 
Indian and the buffalo. He is dead, and 
he must not be resurrected. He was a 
picturesque evil of those early days, but 
civilization has no use for him, and it has 
killed him, as the railroads and the barb- 
wire fence have killed the cowboy. He 
does not belong here; he does not fit in; 
he is not wanted. We want men who can 
breed good cattle, who can build man- 
ufactories and open banks; storekeepers 
who can undersell those of other cities; 
and professional men who know their 
business. We do not want desperadoes 
and ‘bad men’ and faro-dealers and men 
who are quick on the trigger. <A foolish 
and morbid publicity has cloaked men of 
this class with a notoriety which cheap 
and pernicious literature has greatly 
helped to disseminate. They have been 
made romantic when they were brutal, 
brave when they were foolhardy, heroes 
when they were only bullies and black- 
guards. This man, Abe Barrow, the 
prisoner at the bar, belongs to that class. 
He enjoys and has enjoyed a reputation 
as a ‘bad man,’ a desperate and brutal 
ruffian. Free him to-day, and you set a 
premium on such reputations; acquit him 
of this crime, and you encourage others 
to like evil. Let him go, and he will 
walk the streets with a swagger, and 
boast that you were afraid to touch him 
—afraid, gentlemen—and children and 
women will point after him as the man 
who has sent nine others into eternity, 
and who yet walks the streets a free man. 
And he will become, in the eyes of the 
young and the weak,a hero and a god, 
This is unfortunate, but it is true. 

‘** Now, gentlemen, we want to keep the 
streets of this city so safe that a woman 
can walk them at midnight without fear 
of insult, and a man can express his opin- 
ion on the corner without being shot in 
the back for doing so.” 

The District Attorney turned from tie 
jury with a bow, and faced Judge Truax. 

‘*For the last ten years, your honor, 
this man, Abner Barrow, has been serv- 
ing a term of imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary; I ask you to send him 
back there again for the remainder of his 
life. It will be the better place for him, 
and we will be happier in knowing we 
have done our duty in placing him there. 
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Abe Barrow is out of date. He has miss- 
ed step with the march of progress, and 
has been out of step for ten years, and it 
is best for all that he should remain out 
of it until he, who has sent nine other 
men unprepared to meet their God 

‘‘He is not on trial for the murder of 
nine men,” interrupted Colonel Stogart, 
springing from his chair, ‘‘ but for the 
justifiable killing of one, and I demand, 
your honor, that 

has sent nine other men to meet 
their Maker,” continued the District At- 
torney, ‘‘meets with the awful judgment 
of a higher court than this.” 

Colonel Stogart smiled scornfully at 
the platitude, and sat down with an ex- 
pressive shrug; but no one noticed him. 

The District Attorney raised his arm and 
faced the court-room. ‘‘ It cannot be said 
of us,” he cried, ‘‘ that we have sat idle in 
the market-place. We have advanced 
and advanced in the last ten years, until 
we have reached the very foremost place 
with civilized people. This Rip Van 
Winkle of the past returns to find a city 
where he left a prairie town, a bank where 
he spun his roulette wheel, this magnifi- 
cent court-house instead of a vigilance 
committee. And what is his part in this 
new court-house, which to-day, for the 
first time, throws open its doors to protect 
the just and to punish the unjust? 

‘‘Is he there in the box among those 
honorable men, the gentlemen of the jury? 
Is he in that great crowd of intelligent, 
public -spirited citizens who make the 
bone and sinew of this our fair city? Is 
he on the honored bench dispensing jus- 
tice, and making the intricacies of the 
law straight? No, gentlemen; he has no 
part in our triumph. He is there, in the 
prisoners’ pen, an outlaw, a convicted 
murderer. and an unconvicted assassin, 
the last of his race—the bullies and bad 
men of the border—a thing to be for- 
gotten and put away forever from the 
sight of man. He has outlasted his time; 
he is a superfluity and an outrage on 
our reign of decency and order. And I 
ask you, gentlemen, to put him away 
where he will not hear the voice of man 
nor children’s laughter, nor see a woman 
smile, where he will not even see the 
face of the warden who feeds him, nor 
sunlight except as it is filtered through 
the iron bars of a jail. Bury him with 
the bitter past, with the lawlessness that 
has gone—that has gone, thank God—and 


which must not return. Place him in the 
cell where he belongs, and whence, had 
justice been done, he would never have 
been taken alive.” 

The District Attorney sat down sudden- 
ly, with a quick nod to the Judge and the 
jury, and fumbled over his papers with 
nervous fingers. He was keenly con- 
scious, and excited with the fervor of his 
own words. He heard the reluctantly 
hushed applause and the whispers from 
the crowd, and noted the quick and com- 
bined movement of the jury with a selfish 
sweet pleasure, which showed itself only 
in the tightening of the lips and nostrils. 
Those nearest him tugged at his sleeve 
and shook hands with him. He remem- 
bered this afterwards as one of the re- 
wards of the moment. He turned the 
documents before him over and scribbled 
words upon a piece of paper and read a 
passage in an open law-book. He did 
this quite mechanically, and was con- 
scious of nothing until the foreman pro- 
nounced the prisoner at the bar guilty of 
murder in the second degree. 

Judge Truax leaned across his desk and 
said, simply, that it lay in his power to 
sentence the prisoner to not less than two 
years’ confinement in the State peniten- 
tiary or for the remainder of his life. 

‘*Before I deliver sentence on you, 
Abner Barrow,” he said, with an old 
man’s kind severity, ‘‘is there anything 
you have to say on your own behalf?” 

The District Attorney turned his face, 
as did\all the others, but he did not see 
the prisoner. He still saw himself hold- 
ing the court-room with a spell, and heard 
his own periods ringing against the white- 
washed ceiling. The others saw a tall, 
broad-shouldered man leaning heavily 
forward over the bar of the prisoner’s 
box. His face was white with the prison 
tan, markedly so in contrast with those 
sunburnt by the wind and sun turned 
towards him, and pinched and hollow- 
eyed and worn. When he spoke, his 
voice had the huskiness which comes 
from non-use, and cracked and broke like 
a child’s. 

‘*T don’t know, Judge,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, and staring stupidly at the mass 
of faces in the well beneath him, ‘‘that 
I have anything to say—in my own be- 
half. I don’t know as it would be any 
use. I guess what the gentleman said 
about me is all there is tosay. He put 
it about right. I’ve had my fun, and 
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I've got to pay for it—that is, I thought 
it was fun at the time. I am not going 
to ery any baby act and beg off, or any- 
thing, if that’s what you mean.. But 
there is something I'd like to say if I 
thought you would believe me.” He 
frowned down at the green table as though 
the words he wanted would not come, 
and his eyes wandered from one face to 
another, until they rested upon the bowed 
head of the only woman in the room. 
They remained there for some short time, 
and then Barrow drew in his breath more 
quickly, and turned with something like 
a show of confidence to the jury. 

‘* All that man said of me is true,” he 
said. He gave a toss of his hands as a 
man throws away the reins. ‘I admit 
all he says. I ama back number; I am 
out of date; I was a loafer and a black- 
guard. I never shot any man in the 
back, nor I never assassinated no one; 
but that’s neither here nor there. I’m 
not in a place where I can expect people 
to pick out their words; but, as he says, I 
am a bad lot. He says I have enjoyed a 
reputation as a desperado. I am not 
bragging of that; I just ask you to re- 
member that he said it. Remember it of 
me. I was not the sort to back down to 
man or beast, and Iam not now. Iam 
not backing down now; I am taking my 
punishment. Whatever you please to 
make it, [ll take it; and that,” he went 
on, more slowly, ‘‘makes it harder for 
me to ask what I want to ask, and make 
you all believe I am not asking it for 
myself.” 

He stopped, and the silence in the room 
seemed to give him some faint encourage- 
ment of sympathy, though it was rather 
the silence of curiosity. 

Colonel Stogart gave a stern look up- 
wards, and asked the prisoner's wife, in a 
whisper, if she knew what her husband 
meant to say, but she shook her head. 
She did not know. The District Attorney 
smiled indulgently at the prisoner and at 
the men about him, but they were watch- 
ing the prisoner. 

‘**That man there,” said Barrow at last, 
pointing with one gaunt hand at the boy 
attorney, ‘‘ told you I had no part or par- 
cel in this city or in this world; that I be- 
longed to the past; that I had ought to 
bedead. Now that’s not so. Ihave just 
one thing that belongs to this city and this 
world—and to me; one thing that I 
couldn’t take to jail with me, and that I'll 
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have to leave behind me when I go back 
to it. I mean my wife.” 

The prisoner stopped, and looked so 
steadily at one place below him that those 
in the back of the court guessed for the 
first time that Mrs. Barrow was in the 
room, and craned forward to look at her, 
and there was a moment of confusion and 
a murmur of ‘‘Get back there! Sit still!” 
The prisoner turned to Judge Truax 
again and squared his broad shoulders, 
making the more conspicuous his narrow 
and sunken chest. 

‘* You, sir,” he said, quietly, with a 
change from the tone of braggadocio with 
which he had begun to speak, ‘‘ remem- 
ber her, sir, when I married her, twelve 
years ago. She was Henry Holman’s 
daughter, he who owned the San Iago 
Ranch and the triangle brand. I took 
her from the home she had with her fa- 
ther against that gentleman’s wishes, sir, 
to live with me over my dance-hall at the 
Silver Star. You may remember her as 
she was then. She gave up everything a 
woman ought to have to come tome. She 
thought she was going to be happy with 
me; that’s why she come, I guess. May- 
be she was happy for about two weeks. 
After that first two weeks her life, sir, 
was a hell, and I made it a hell. I was 
drunk most of the time, or sleeping it off, 
and ugly-tempered when I was sober. 
There was shooting and carrying on all 
day and night down-stairs, and she didn’t 
dare to leave her room. Besides that, she 
cared for me, and she was afraid every 
minute I was going to get killed. That’s 
the way she lived for two years. Respect 
able women wouldn’t speak to her be- 
cause she was my wife; even them that 
were friends of hers when she lived on 
the ranch wouldn’t speak to her on the 
street—and she had no children. That 
was her life; she lived alone over the 
dance-hall; and sometimes when I was 
drunk—TI beat her.” 

The man’s white face reddened slowly 
as he said this; and he stopped, and then 
continued more quickly, with his eyes 
still fixed on those of the Judge: 

‘At the end of two years I killed 
Welsh, and they sent me to the peniten- 
tiary for ten years, and she was free. She 
could have gone back to her folks and got 
a divorce if she’d wanted to, and never 
seen me again. It was an escape most 
women ’d gone down on their knees and 
thanked their Maker for, and blessed the 
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day they’d been freed from a blackguard- 
ly drunken brute. 

‘*But what did this woman do—my 
wife, the woman I misused and beat and 
dragged down in the mud with me? She 
was too mighty proud to go back to her 
people or to the friends who shook her 
when she was in trouble; and she sold out 
the place, and bought a ranch with the 
money, and worked it by herself, worked 
it day and night, until in ten years she 
had made herself an old woman, as you 
see she is to day. 

‘‘ And for what? To get me free again; 
to bring me things to eat in jail, and pic- 
ture papers and tobacco—when she was 
living on bacon and potatoes, and drink- 
ing alkali water—working to pay for a 
lawyer to fight for me—to pay for the 
best lawyer! She worked in the fields 
with her own hands, planting and plough- 
ing, working as I never worked for my- 
self in my whole lazy, rotten life. That’s 
what that woman there did for me.” 

The man stopped suddenly, and turned 
with a puzzled look towards where his 
wife sat, for she had dropped her head 
on the table in front of her, and he had 
heard her sobbing. 

‘‘And what I want to ask of you, sir, 
is to let me have two years out of jail to 
show her how I feel about it. I ask 
you not to send me back for life, sir. 
Give me just two years—two years of my 
life while I have some strength left to 
work for her as she worked for me. I 
only want to show her how I care for her 
now. I had the chance, and I wouldn't 
take it; and now, sir, I want to show 
her that I know and understand—now 
when it’s too late. It’s all I’ve thought 
of when I was in jail, to be able to see her 
sitting in her own kitchen with her hands 
folded, and me working and sweating in 
the fields for her, working till every bone 
ached, trying to make it up to her. 

‘* And I can’t,” the man cried, sudden- 
ly, losing the control he had forced upon 
himself, and tossing his hands up above 
his head, and with his eyes fixed hopeless- 
ly on the bowed head below him. ‘‘I 
can’t! It’s too late! It’s too late!” 

He turned and faced the crowd and 
the District Attorney defiantly. 

‘‘T am not erying for the men I killed. 
They're dead. I can’t bring them back. 
But she’s not dead, and I treated her 
worse than I treated them. She never 
harmed me, nor got in my way, nor an- 


gered me. And now, when I want todo 
what I can for her in the little time that’s 
left, he tells you I’m a ‘relic of the past,’ 
that civilization is too good for me, that 
you must bury me until it’s time to bury 
meforgood. Just when I’ve got something 
I must live for, something I’ve got to do. 
Don’t you believe me? Don’t you under 
stand?” 

He turned again towards the Judge, 
and beat the rail before him impotently 
with his wasted hand. ‘‘Don’t send me 
back for life,” he cried. ‘‘Give mea few 
years to work for her—two years, one 
year—to show her what I feel here, what 
I never felt for her before. Look at her, 
gentlemen. Look how worn she is and 
poorly, and look at her hands, and you 
men must feel how I feel. I don’t ask 
you for myself. I don’t want to go free 
on my own account. Iam asking it for 
that woman—yes, and for myself too. I 
am playing to ‘get back,’ gentlemen. 
I’ve lost what I had, and I want to get 
back; and,” he cried, querulously, ‘‘ the 
game keeps going against me. It’s only 
a few years’ freedom I want. Send me 
back for thirty years, but not for life. 
My God! Judge, don’t bury me alive, as 
that man asked you to. I’m nof civilized, 
maybe; ways have changed. You are 
not the man I knew; you are all stran 
gersto me. ButI could learn. I would 
not bother you in the old way. I only 
want to live with her. I won’t harm 
therestof you. Give me this last chance. 
Let me prove that what I’m saying is 
true.” 

The man stopped and stood, opening 
and shutting his hands upon the rail, and 
searching with desperate eagerness from 
face to face, as one who has staked all he 
has watches the wheel spinning his for- 
tune away. The gentlemen of the jury 
sat quite motionless, looking straight 
ahead at the blinding sun, which came 
through the high uncurtained windows 
opposite. Outside, the wind banged the 
shutters against the wall, and whistled up 
the street and round the tin corners of 
the building, but inside, the room was 
very silent. The Mexicans at the door, 
who could not understand, looked curious 
ly at the faces of the men around them, 
and made sure that they had missed 
something of much importance. For a 
moment no one moved, until there was a 
sudden stir around the District Attor- 
ney’s table, and the men stepped aside 
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‘THERE, NOW, DON’T YOU TAKE ON 80.” 
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and let the woman pass them 
and throw herself against the 
prisoner's box. The prisoner 
bent his tall gaunt figure over 
the rail, and as the woman 
pressed his one hand against 
her face, touched her shoul 
ders with the other awk- 
wardly, 

**There, now,” he whis- 
pered, soothingly, ‘‘don’t you 
take on so. Now you know 
how I feel, it’s all right; don’t 
take on.” 

Judge Truax looked at the 
paper on his desk for some 
seconds, and raised his head, 
coughing as he did so. ‘It 
lies—” Judge Truax began, 
and then stopped, and began 
again ina more certain tone: 
‘Tt lies at the discretion of 
this court to sentence the 
prisoner to a term of impris- 
oument of two years, or for 
an indefinite period, or for 
life. Owing to— On ac- 
count of certain circum- 
stances which were—have 
arisen—this sentence is sus- 
pended, This court stands 
adjourned.” 

As he finished he sprang 
out of his chair impulsively, 
and with a quick authorita- 
tive nod to the young District 
Attorney,came quickly down 
the steps of the platform. 
Young Harvey met him at 
the foot with wide-open eyes. 

The older man hesitated, 
and placed his hand upon 
the District Attorney's shou]- 
der. ‘‘Harry,”hesaid. His 
voice was shaken, and his 
hand trembled on the arm 
of his protégé, for he was an 
old man and easily moved. 
‘* Harry, my boy,” he said, 
‘could you go to Austin 
and repeat the speech that 
man has just made to the 
Governor?” 

The boy orator laughed, 
and took one of the older 
man’s hands in both of his 
and pressed it quickly. ‘‘I’d 
like d——d well to try,” he 


said. 
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PARISIAN BOULEVARDS. 





BY THEODORE CHILD. 


i. 

HAT admirable prototype of modern 
cosmopolitanism, the emancipated 
Prussian, Heinrich Heine, likened France 
to a great garden where the finest flow- 
ers have been culled to make a bouquet, 
and that bouquet is called Paris. All that 
is great in love or in hatred, in sentiment 
or in thought, in knowledge or in power, 
in happiness or in misfortune, tends to 
become concentrated in Paris, insomuch 
that when we consider the great assembly 
of distinguished or celebrated men who 
are found there, the city seems like a ver- 

itable Pantheon of living glory. 

It was Heine, too, who explained so 
daintily why French actors are superior 
to all others, and the reason is that all 
French people are born comedians. They 
have the talent of learning their parts so 
well in all the situations of life, and of 
draping themselves so advantageously, 
that it is a pleasure to watch them. 
Among the French, alike in life, in liter- 
ature, and in the plastic arts, the theatri- 
cal element dominates, and tliat, too, so 
pre-eminently that Heine was inclined to 
look upon the whole history of France as 
a grand comedy represented for the ben- 
efit of humanity in general. 

In the ‘‘ huge magazin of men and ren- 
dezvous of forreners,” as old James Howell 
called Paris nearly three centuries ago, 
one may always see an amusing comedy 
being played in beautiful scenery. The 
spectacle of Parisian life is as excellently 
organized as the city itself. Everything 
is neatly and precisely arranged by times 
and seasons; the succession of incidents 
is fixed with a certain suave monotony ; 
and from year’s end to year’s end the 
whole play is so lucid that the visitor may 
drop in at any moment during the per- 
formance and immediately catch the 
thread of the argument. 

During the spring days, when the sun- 
shine seems real once more, and when the 
air has that tepid quality which the im- 
aginative poet Thomson has celebrated in 
his ‘* Seasons,” there is no city more beau- 
tiful than Paris, or more appropriate for 
the enjoyment of curious and meditative 
lounging. Gray Paris has the first of all 


material conditions requisite for pleasant 
Thanks to 


loitering—it is well paved. 





perfect pavements of flag-stones, wood, 
and bitumen, the feet of the Parisians 
are joyous, and their boots are clean and 
shiny. Indeed, the streets of Paris are so 
nicely washed, swabbed, and swept that 
the shoeblacks cannot live by their un- 
aided profession, any more than lyric 
poets, and therefore, unless they happen 
to possess independent means, they are 
obliged to eke out a modest existence by 
carrying love-letters or shaving poodles. 

With its great boulevards, its urban 
parks, squares, and gardens, its avenues 
lined with stupendous architecture, its 
vast hotels and gorgeous cafés, its trees 
and flowers and great promenades, its 
shops and its restaurants, Paris, the Paris 
of Baron Haussmann, has become the 
headquarters of the luxury of Europe 
and of the whole civilized world. For 
luxury invites luxury, and if Paris had 
remained the picturesque, miserable, and 
prodigious city which Victor Hugo has 
described in his novel Notre Dame de 
Paris—the city whose narrow streets 
and mysterious gables were impressed 
with the tragedies and struggles of ten 
centuries of history and with the souve- 
nirs of twenty revolutions—it would nev- 
er have attracted those countless visitors 
from the Old World and the New, whoare, 
as a rule, neither poets nor thinkers nor 
artists, but who, nevertheless, contribute 
to the wealth and splendor which make 
Paris what it is, the modern Athens, or 
the modern Byzantium. 

More completely than any other city, 
Paris realizes the conception of the Athe- 
nian Republic, full of light and joyous 
hum, sung by the poets, sculptured by 
the statuaries, idealized by the painters, 
employing for the happiness of its chil- 
dren all the resources of the sciences and 
the arts, offering to all feet alike its stair- 
cases of white marble, and presenting 
against the background of a tranquil 
blue sky the pediments of its palaces and 
its temples. The illusion is all the more 
complete because Paris seems at first sight 
to be wholly given up to pleasure. The 
number of people of leisure in Paris is so 
great that unless we made a very thor- 
ough and minute examination of the 
facts, we might be tempted to imagine 
that the emancipation of humanity had 
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reached its apogee, that the proletarian 
had been forever freed, and the iron arms 
of indefatigable machinery substituted in 
place of the feeble arms of man. There- 
fore in the sunny spring days we see the 
citizens of this modern Athens exclusive- 
ly employed in watching the bursting of 
the buds in the tree-lined avenues of the 
city, admiring the groups of statuary that 
adorn the public gardens, or examining 
curiously the graceful movements of rare 
exotic birds and beasts that are kept for 
their diversion in the menageries of the 
republic. We see citizens, accompanied 
by their wives and children, strolling 
through the galleries of the Louvre, where 
the masterpieces of art of all ages and of 
all countries have been collected together 
for their edification. Those who are of 
a devout turn of mind find the temples 
open, and through the fumes of incense 
they see the walls decorated with sumptu- 
ous paintings. On the Seine, swift steam- 
gondolas shoot through the arches of the 
bridges, carrying calm citizens to and fro. 
In the garden of the Tuileries tle foun- 
tains dance in the sunlight, and their ba- 
sins are not covered with bits of floating 
orange-peel, nor are they surrounded by 
dirty and expectorating boys. In the 
Champs Elysées the black branches are 
tipped with tender green buds, which give 
to the masses of the trees, when seen from 
a distance, the delicate powdery appear- 
ance of pastel. Spring hascome. Paris 
has awakened to a new life. The city is 
full of sunshine and flowers, and the air 
is redolent with the perfumes of nature 
and of art, of violets and of opopanax. 
What an incomparable spectacle is 
that offered by the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées on the first sunny afternoon of 
spring! From the immense Place de la 
Concorde, with its majestic fountains, 
the obelisk, and the surrounding lines of 
well- proportioned architecture and gar- 
den terraces, up to the Are de Triomphe 
on the distant height, with its outlines 
softened by the blue silvery mist, all is 
animation, gayety, and splendor, Under 
the trees the bellicose young Gauls are 
building sand castles or driving chariots 
drawn by teams of goats, while the nurse- 
maids listen to the soft confidences of 
their attendant soldiers. On the benches 
and chairs sit peaceful citizens reading 
newspapers, or sunning themselves with 
the indolent calmness of a tortoise in a 
lettuce bed. Near the Rond Point the 


rival Punch and Judy shows represent 
before mixed audiences of youth and age 
the irony of life and the majesty of the 
law. Then, between rows of palaces 
where the wealthy dwell in bliss, we 
mount gently towards the monument 
that celebrates the victories of the great 
Napoleon, the hero of our own century, 
whose glory seems already as much lost 
in the far and mysterious past as that of 
Achilles and Agamemnon. So here we 
are in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
at the head of the famous promenade, 
Jacob's ladder, as it were, with angels 
ascending and descending, going to the 
Bois or returning from the Bois—angels 
with yellow wigs, angels with raven- 
black switches, angels who wear their 
hair in flat bandeaux, like the virgins in 
Perugino’s pictures, angels whose heads 
suggest those of the dancing maidens of 
Tanagra, or of the Spanish majas that 
Goya loved to paint. With huge hats 
or minute toques, mere garlands of sweet 
flowers, with garments that seem like a 
foam of lace and frills emerging from 
beneath long mantles of silk, velvet, and 
brocade, the angels lean back voluptu- 
ously in elegant carriages, and gracious- 
ly accord to mortals the calm spectacle 
of their various beauty and of their per- 
fect toilets. From the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne the throng of carriages leads 
us to the Avenue des Acacias, the drive 
which fashion has selected in preference 
to more sunny, open, and picturesque ay- 
enues. And there, between the gnarled 
and fantastic trunks of the acacia-trees, 
the carriages advance slowly and with 
difficulty up and down, dazzling the eye 
with the radiant beauty of blondes and 
brunettes, of angels ascending and de- 
scending, the joy of men. 

Mingled with the carriages of the an- 
gels are the carriages of mortals—the 
landaus of the noble faubourg, the victo- 
rias of clubmen and ambassadors, the 
carts of sportsmen, the buggies of adven- 
turers—the parade vehicles of all those 
who are afflicted with momentary or sta- 
ble wealth. On foot, too, may be seen 
the young bloods, the pseudo-worldlings, 
the pannés, their eye-glasses fixed, cor- 
rect and stiff, lounging with weary air, 
vackling, and uttering flutelike squeaks 
of admiration as they watch the horses 
and the women, and waft salutations that 
are never returned. The afternoon drive 
in the Bois brings together, to see and to 
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be seen, all the notabilities of fashionable 
Paris, the celebrities of society and of the 
stage, of leisure and of talent, of glory 
and of scandal. 


In the programme of the spring life of 
Paris, the first item is the Concours hip- 
pique, a horse-show held in the Palais de 
l’Industrie in Mareh and April, which, 
perhaps, renders more social than hippo- 
logical services. The Concours hippique 
is frequented by mondaines, demi-mon- 
daines, and fashionable people in gen- 
eral, who utilize it for various purposes, 
Every afternoon the tribunes are crowd- 
ed, but more especially on the days when 
gentlemen riders and cavalry officers 
compete for the prizes. Then you see 
thousands of men and women of leisure 
watching the performances of gentlemen 
and officers who force unwilling horses 
to jump over artificial rivers and hedges. 
Some of the spectators hold papers in 
their hands on which they write from 
time to time, murmuring, ‘** One fault.... 
a quarter of a fault.” As it is fashiona- 
ble nowadays to take an interest in sport 
and in all matters thereunto appertain- 
ing, we are not surprised to see the old 
duchesses with saffron wigs and high- 
grade mondaines surrounded by their 
marriageable daughters just fresh from 
the convent—blond, lacteous, lilial maid- 
ens—all watching the riders, programme 
in hand, and conscientiously marking 
with a pencil the faults and fractions of 
faults committed at the bar or the water- 
jump by the aristocratic lieutenants and 
quartermasters from the military train- 
ing-schools of Saumur and Fontainebleau. 
Other visitors, however, seem to pay no 
attention to horses or riders, but form 
family groups of papas, mammas, and 
bonny daughters, who are presently joined 
by young men dressed in their Sunday 
best, and extremely voluble in common- 
place remarks and formule of polite- 
ness. These, we may conclude, are dis- 
creet rendezvous arranged by the kind 
parents in order to give the young people 
an opportunity of inspecting one another 
in view of possible matrimony. In the 
central reserved tribune, upholstered with 
red velvet and gold fringe, may be seen 
men and women of high degree—dukes 
and duchesses, pale-faced and fine - fea- 
tured, some of them reminding one of 
Clouet’s portraits, with their waxen 
cheeks so delicately tinted with anzmic 


rose, These are the members of the 
Hippie Society and their wives and 
daughters, the descendants of the Cru- 
saders and of the warriors and nobles of 
the past, great aristocrats, who bear with 
diminished splendor the illustrious his- 
toric names of ancient France.  Else- 
where, in the corner familiarly known as 
the ‘‘ Pare aux Cerfs,” you see spectators 
who during most of the time turn their 
backs to the spectacle of the arena, and 
seem to hang upon the lips of garrulous 
maidens, who look charming in a per- 
verse manner, and are generally blond 
like Milton’s Eve, blond like ripe corn 
that bows before the breeze. The func- 
tion of these fair maidens is to try the 
effect of the more audacious inventions 
of the milliners and dressmakers, and to 
promote the distribution of wealth by di- 
lapidating inherited fortunes, Finally, 
amidst the fair ladies of all categories, 
you see the celebrities of the ‘‘ Tout Paris” 
passing to and fro, and giving the news- 
paper reporters a chance to note their 
presence in the fashionable gazettes of 
the next morning. 

After the Concours hippique follow, 
in the order of events, the picture exhibi- 
tions and the ‘‘ varnishing days” of the 
Salons of the Champs Elysées and the 
Champ de Mars, which take place when 
spring is in all the splendor of fresh verd- 
ure and the chestnut-trees are decked 
with delicate cones of blossom. During 
May and June worldly Paris reaches the 
acme of brilliancy. There are fétes, balls, 
garden parties, and social meetings all 
over the town until the season ends with 
the great racing fortnight, of which the 
chief incidents are the Chantilly Derby, 
the Auteuil steeple-chase, and the Grand 
Prix de Paris. The two months that suc- 
ceed the mitigated austerities of Parisian 
Lent are the hardest in the year for the 
worldlings, who are doubtless quite hap- 
py in spite of their great exertions, for, 
according to the Ecclesiast, the secret of 
happiness consists -in work accomplished 
freely as a duty. Letari in opere suo, 
as the Vulgate hath it. , This is the whole 
theory of the worldlings; they make plea- 
sure a task and a duty, and rejoice in its 
accomplishment. Towards the end of 
the season their tasks and duties are 
multiplied beyond conception, and their 
joy in consequence becomes delirious. 
Even to read about their doings makes 
one’s head dizzy. Grand marriages, soi- 
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rées of betrothal, meetings of four-in- 
hand clubs, four thousand guinea balls 
given by the Princesse de Sagan and the 
Princesse de Léon, amateur acrobats and 
fancy riding at M. Molier’s private cir- 
cus, play-acting at the ‘* swell” clubs, re- 
ceptions here, garden parties there; and 
so fétes succeed fétes, and the days and 
the nights are too few for their multitude. 
At last, however, the Grand Prix is lost 
and won, and the worldlings cease to la- 
bor, at Paris at least. Aix-les- Bains, 
Luchon, Trouville, the sea-side resorts 
and the inland watering - places, invite 
their presence, and they accept the invi- 
tation either really or nominally. 

During the summer months Paris re- 
mains the beautiful city of marvels, and 
although the ‘‘Tout Paris,” or the Up- 
per Ten, are supposed to have migrated 
to the mountain, the ocean, or the baro- 
nial hall, the city continues to be an- 
imated in a calm way. Summer is the 
season of that open-air life in which the 
Parisians particularly delight, when the 
popular restaurants in the city place their 
little dinner tables on the sidewalk, and 
when the restaurants of the Champs Ely- 
sées spread snowy cloths for the weightier 
purses in the vicinity of plashing foun- 
tains and brilliant flower beds. Then it 
is pleasant of a warm and still evening to 
dine at Laurent’s or the Ambassadeurs, 
and to recognize many of the notabilities 
of the capital as they sit at the neighbor- 
ing tables, on each of which is a little 
lamp that casts opaline reflections on the 
faces of the women. Gradually the glow 
of sunset fades away; overhead you hear 
President Carnot’s rooks returning in lo- 
quacious bands to their nests in the garden 
of the Elysée Palace ; little by little the mys- 
tery of darkness seems to issue from and 
envelop the landscape; and then, by the 
time we have reached the moment of cof- 
fee and cigars, we see festoons of gigantic 
pearls whitening into luminousness be- 
neath the trees, and lighting up brilliant- 
ly the under side of the delicate green 
chestnut leaves. A few minutes later 
there is heard a clashing of cymbals and 
a flonflon of commonplace music, domi- 
nated at the regular intervals of the coup- 
let by the voices of singers—Paulus, Elise 
Faure, Yvette Guilbert--summoning the 
amateurs to the gaudy joys of the cafés 
concerts. " 

The cafés concerts, the Cirque d’Ete, 
the Hippodrome, such are the amuse- 


ments of elegant Paris during the sum- 
mer, when the theatres are closed, with 
the exception of the Opéra and the Comé- 
die Francaise. In September the thea- 
tres reopen their doors, and the intellect- 
ual and frivolous life of Paris is re- 
sumed with renewed ardor. The summer 
holidays are over. In October everybody 
is back, and the dramatic authors im- 
periously claim attention for their new 
pieces. Itis the season of ‘‘ first nights.” 
The first performance of a new play is al- 
ways somewhat of an event in Paris. 
The French stage has a prestige that no 
other stage possesses, and the French au- 
dience dispenses greater glory than any 
other European public, insomuch that 
those who have not danced, sung, or 
acted before Paris can scarcely be said to 
have danced, sung, or acted at all; their 
fame, however great it may be elsewhere, 
requires the ratification of Paris before it 
can be considered to be absolute. Paris, 
as Victor Hugo said, is the starting-point 
of success, the anvil on which great re- 
nown is forged. Therefore the privilege 
of being present at the ‘‘ first night,” par- 
ticularly if the piece be by an author 
of supreme celebrity, is highly esteemed 
and persistently solicited. A ‘* premiére” 
is, in a way, a social function, and con- 
stant attendance at such ceremonies con- 
stitutes a patent of Parisianism. Cer- 
tainly a ‘‘first night” is interesting; it 
has the charm of novelty and uncertain- 
ty, the attractions of a plot yet to be 
disentangled, of a witticism that bounds 
across the foot-lights for the first time, of 
a scene that will be the talk of the town 
for the next nine days, of a costume that 
will be the fashion of to-morrow. But, 
above all, one is interested by the house 
itself, by the animation of the lobbies 
during the entr’actes, the exhibition of 
well-known faces, the presence of the 
great glories of literature, art, war, and 
politics, the consoling spectacles to which 
the eye has become accustomed, the avant- 
scénes that reveal the latest arrangements 
made between wealthy seigneurs and dis- 
tinguished Cythereans, the baignoires full 
of mystery, the baleony radiant with 
powdered beauty, the whole audience vi- 
brating with lively scepticism, and with 
that passion for movement and life which 
characterizes the élite of adventurers, fools 
of fortune, and men and women of genius 
who compose what is called the ‘‘ Tout 
Paris.” 
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In November the days are sad; the 
sunshine is pale and intermittent; the 
horizon is veiled in yellow mist, and the 
pavement, all black and moist, is dotted 
with fallen leaves, which decompose vis- 
ibly into a bituminous jelly, suggestive of 
the slime of the primitive chaos. On All- 
Saints’ day Paris remembers its dead. In 
the proletarian cemetery of Pantin and 
in the aristocratic necropolis of Pére-la- 
Chaise the scene is the same: a thick and 
sable-clad crowd, in a landscape lighted 
by the pale November sun; high-born la- 
dies going to pray in the private chapels 
of their family sepulchres; women of the 
poorer classes going to kneel on the vis- 
cous earth of the fosse commune, that 
common grave of poverty, whose soil is 
turned so often that no grass has time to 
grow around the meagre wooden crosses, 
In the cemeteries there are interminable 
processions of men, women, and children 
carrying bouquets and wreaths of immor- 
telles. Outside the cemeteries the wine 
shops and restaurants are thronged with 
mourners who, having fulfilled their duty 
to the dead, find nothing better to do 
than,to enjoy life. Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, they say, for to-morrow 
we may die; and, after having eaten and 
drank, they pass the afternoon at the 
theatres, where morning performances 
are always given on the occasion of the 
great public holiday known as the Day 
of the Dead—*‘' Le Jour des Morts.” 

In midwinter the Parisians of wealth 
and leisure continue their normal exist- 
ence with such distractions as the regular 
programme offers, namely, dinner par- 
ties, receptions, the theatres, and the op- 
era. January is a great month for soi- 
rées. In January M.and Mme. Carnot, 
both of them tranquil, linear, and unfal- 
tering, receive at the Elysée, and lavish 
official smiles upon guests whom they do 
not know. In January, in the gray soli- 
tudes of the vast capital, the noctambu- 
lant bachelor, returning from the club or 
the comedy, perceives here and there a 
score of cabs drawn up in front of a house. 
He looks at the facade, and on the first, 
second, third, fourth, or fifth story sees 
windows flaming with lights, and pictures 
to himself the ignoble reality of a soirée, 
with its accompaniment of dancing, reci- 
tations, supper, and marriageable maid- 
ens,—of the soirée where the women play 
the réle of the spider and the men that of 
the fly, where the bait is called a dowry, 


and where the spider is often the ulti- 
mate victim. ‘‘It is there,” says the re- 
calcitrant bachelor to himself—‘‘it is there 
that they are suffering, the weak and am- 
bitious brethren, the voluminous mam- 
mas, the portly and gastralgic papas, and 
the flat daughters; it is there that they 
are dancing with Occidental impudency 
in an atmosphere of fleshly emanations, 
mingled with the odors of face powder 
and Spanish leather, irresistibly continu- 
ing the fatal saraband which ironical Na- 
ture imposes upon her victims.” 

So, with the aid of some passing furor, 
such as a Russian or a Polish pianist, or 
two or three phenomenal lyric artists, the 
worldlings reach the Lenten season, when 
concerts are considered the most fashion- 
able distraction from the austerities of the 
hour. The period of Lent is respected by 
the Parisiennes—I mean, of course, by the 
Parisiennes of the fashionable category— 
only the practices which this respect in- 
volves are rather of etiquette than of de- 
votion. The Parisiennes are exact in the 
performance of ritual duties, because, in 
these days of republicanism, it is agreed 
that a woman who is a free-thinker, or 
simply indifferent in matters of religion, 
cannot be distinguished or well-born. 
They are assiduous in their attendance at 
the lectures of Father Monsabré and oth- 
er eloquent preachers; they observe fasts 
and abstinence as much by advice of their 
doctors as out of piety; but at the same 
time they devise the most refined menus, 
where sea-monsters and costly delicacies 
are substituted for meat. In the same 
spirit the Parisiennes hide their shoulders 
during Lent, but they are none the less 
exquisitely dressed on that account. In 
Lent the Parisiennes simply put into 
practice the coquettish idea of chastening 
their coquetry—a coquetry which exer- 
cises its fascination over Paris from Lent 
to Lent from winter to winter, from sum- 
mer to summer, throughout the cycle of 
the worldling year. 


II. 


Paris is the city of art and poetry, but 
of all the artists and poets that Paris fos- 
ters, the greatest are the Parisiennes. Na- 
ture confined her efforts to inventing the 
eglantine, out of which the genius of man 
has developed that splendid and delight- 
ful flower which we call the rose. So, as 
Banville ingeniously remarked, the haz- 
ards of history and social life produced 
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women born in Paris or living in Paris, 
and with these creatures as a basis, the 
Parisienne developed herself by an un- 
paralleled process of remaking, remodel- 
ling, and reshaping after the pattern of 
some marvellous and unformulated ideal 
of grace, beauty, elegance, and youth. 
All women are born distinguished, ac- 
cording to Michelet’s theory; whether 
they become eventually more refined or 
whether they lapse into vulgarity de- 
pends on the surroundings amidst which 
they grow up. The Parisiennes have, 
above all other women, an innate gift of 
synthesis and a love of order and rhythm, 
which produce all the graces and even 
the sublime grace of virtue; they fashion 
for themselves the kind of beauty that 
they desire even out of the poorest mate- 
rials—witness Rachel, whom nature made 
ugly, and art and will made admirably 
beautiful. Nature has given women but 
about five years of true youth and beau- 
ty, and yet by means of some prodigious 
magic the Parisienne obliges her youth 
to last thirty years. Furthermore, as she 
has a knowledge of everything by intui- 
tion and without studying, like the grand 
seigneurs of old, her conversation is in 
itself a liberal education. 

The Parisienne knows her own worth 
and the worth of other women, for in 
Paris a spontaneous and impeccable jus- 
tice reigns over the souls of men and wo- 
men alike; each one knows who is the 
true hero and who the amusing impostor, 
and to each one is allotted the honor or 
the contempt which is his or her due. 
Therefore it is not the fact of having 
been born in some historic mansion of 
the Rue de Varennes that makes a Pari- 
sian woman a princess or a duchess in 
the true sense of the term, but rather the 
splendor of her visage, the sincerity of 
her look, the grace of her bearing, and 
the beauty and fine proportions of her 
form. The princesses of Paris come as 
often from the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
as from the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and they owe their beauty as much to 
their own genius and to the perpetual de- 
sire to be beautiful as to the accidental 
gift of nature. That magnificent poetry 
of feminine life, dress, is the creation of 
the princesses of Paris, whose inventive- 
ness and taste in all that concerns tiring 
enable them to give laws to the universe 
in all matters of fashion. 

Who invents the new fashions? Who 


gives the mysterious word of order by 
virtue of which at the beginning of each 
season we see similar toilets blossom forth 
spontaneously and simultaneously in all 
the places of elegant resort? How does 
it happen that these toilets are different 
in cut and in material from those that 
were worn in the preceding season? 

Formerly it would have been easy to 
reply that the court was responsible for 
the creation of fashion, and in reality it 
was the Empress, or one of the ladies of 
her suite, who took the initiative of wear- 
ing some new style of toilet, the result ef 
long consultations between the lady her- 
self and a dressmaker of genius. If the 
toilet pleased and was susceptible of adap- 
tation to all the requirements of various 
types of feminine beauty, it would be ac- 
cepted by the court, and from the court 
it would penetrate to the upper middle 
classes, and if it were not too dear, it 
would finally permeate to the ranks of 
the lower middle classes. Nowadays, 
however, we have no court, and it is cer- 
tainly not at the democratic balls and re- 
ceptions of President Carnot and his min- 
isters that we may look for new manifes- 
tations of feminine elegance. Neverthe- 
less, the creation of fashion continues in 
the same conditions as in the past, only 
with more liberty and perhaps with more 
artistic preoccupations. The great ladies 
of the imperial court have not all abdi- 
cated; other great ladies have been born 
with the genius of elegance and the gift 
of taste; and these, together with the 
most elegant women of the rich middle 
classes, the stage, and the demi-monde, 
co-operating with the great artists like 
Worth, Félix, Rodrigues, Doucet, Morin- 
Blossier, Laferriére, ete., and, meeting on 
the neutral ground of the trying-on room, 
discuss, create, and perfect the new fash- 
ions. 

When once created, much in the same 
way as in the time of the empire, by the 
combined efforts of the princesses of ele- 
gance and of the dressmakers of genius, 
the new fashions are no longer propagated 
as they were of old. The official salons 
are absolutely without influence; the 
other salons, the salons of what is called 
le vrai monde, have never been more se- 
lect and exclusive than at the present 
day; the various delegates of elegance 
whom we have seen meeting in the salon 
of the dressmaker never meet in private 
life; on the other hand, the theatres are 
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no longer favorable places for the display 
of toilets, the more so as even in tlie or- 
chestra stalls of the Opéra a dress-coat is 
not absolutely obligatory. Nevertheless, 
the new fashions spread with greater ra- 
pidity than ever; and even remote for- 
eign countries are not more than twelve 
months behind Paris. 

The great vulgarizers of fashion at the 
present day are the large dry-goods stores 
like the Louvre and the Bon Marche. 
The manner of proceeding is as follows: 
Perdi, the ‘‘grand couturier,” creates a 
toilet for a lady of reputed elegance, for 
one of the princesses of Paris. If the 
toilet is a success, Perdi’s rivals will copy 
it for their customers, while the rich for- 
eign ladies who get dressed at Paris will 
introduce it into their respective coun- 
tries, and the cosmopolitan fashion jour- 
nals will describe it and distribute engrav- 
ings of it wherever they have subscribers. 
Thus far, however, the toilet will have 
remained the monopoly of the half-dozen 
‘‘orands couturiers” of Paris and their 
minor rivals. Now at this point the 
Louvre and the Bon Marché enter the 
field, and take possession of the new mod- 
el, provided that it can be copied at a 
reasonable price and with cheap mate- 
rials, and in a few weeks they have for 
sale at moderate prices thousands of cos- 
tumes resembling more or less, and, at 
any rate in the general lines, the model 
created by Perdi for his elegant customer, 
la belle Madame X. So the new fash- 
ions become vulgarized, the new models 
fall, so to speak, into the public domain, 
and the princesses can, of course, no longer 
deign to wear them. Thus the existence 
of a princess of fashion is a perpetual be- 
ginning over and over again. Nosooner 
has she achieved perfection in a hat, a 
mantle, or a gown than the vulgarizers 
set to work to make the hat, the mantle, 
and the gown odious by cheap imitation 
and promiscuous multiplication. Thanks 
to the colossal enterprises after the man- 
ner of the Louvre and the Bon Marché, 
the research of distinction has become, 
perhaps, more difficult than it ever was, 
and the existence of a leader of fashion is 
as much one of constant creative effort 
as that of a great painter or a great sculp- 
tor. In the matter both of her beauty 
and of its adornment such a woman is, 
as it were, at. once the statuary and the 
block of marble. 

The great dressmakers, too, are creative 


artists of prodigious genius. Draughts- 
men and colorists at the same time, as 
the perfect plastic artist should be, they 
produce compositions of incomparable va- 
riety, ranging in style from the harmoni- 
ous puissance of the figures of the Flor- 
entine frescoes, the richness of Venetian 
splendor, and the linear simplicity of 
medizeval costume, to the amiable frivol- 
ity of Watteau’s gowns, and the infinite 
and amusing voluptuousness of the toi- 
lets and under-clothing of the present 
day. There are certainly no men or 
women more wrapped up and thorough- 
ly absorbed in their art than the Parisian 
dressmakers and milliners, unless it be 
the Parisian hair-dressers. 

In the art of coiffure there are masters 
who produce works of genius, and that 
too by the exercise of the same faculties 
as the plastic artists. A man like Au- 
guste Petit, the Worth of hair-dressers, is 
an artist to the tips of his finger-nails, a 
creature of refined sensibility, of acute 
and rapid perception; and of abundant 
creativeness. Above all things, the coif- 
fure of a woman is a matter of taste and 
sentiment rather than of mere fashion. 
The rank and file, the mere operators, 
the eternal copyists, may be content to 
dress a woman’s hair according to the 
models decreed by fashion and published 
in the special journals. The artist, on 
the other hand, every time he dresses the 
hair of one of the princesses of fashion 
makes an effort of composition and seeks 
a happy inspiration, the suggestions of 
which he will control and correct with 
reference to the character and expression 
of the subject's face, the natural silhouette 
of the head, the general lines of the fea- 
tures, and the style of the toilet worn. In 
the ensemble of the dressed woman, the 
coiffure is the decorative part that com- 
pletes and gives the finishing touch to 
the rest. 

A coiffeur like Auguste Petit, we might 
say, has coach-houses and stables, but no 
shop. His days are spent in an elegant 
coupé, which transports the artist and his 
genius from dressing-room to dressing- 
room. In the evening-he drops in at the 
Opéra to see how the coiffure of Madame 
la Marquise compares with that of la pe- 
tite Baronne Zabulon. From time to 
time, on the occasion of some great ball, 
he makes a journey to London, Madrid, 
or Vienna, for his reputation is European, 
and his talent is in request wherever 
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there are manifestations of supreme ele- 
gance. Like the great dressmaker, the 
coiffeur, such as we are now describing, 
is a product of the Second Empire, and of 
that galaxy of fair or witty women who 
were the queens of the fétes of the Tui- 
leries, Compiégne, and Fontainebleau, 
Madame de Metternich, the Duchesse de 
Morny, Madame de Pourtalés, Madame de 
Gallifet, the Marquise d’Hervey de Saint- 
Denis, those ‘‘ grandes mondaines’”’ who 
created traditions of social luxury in 
harmony with the amusing, heedless, and 
dashing régime which made modern Pa- 
ris—the Paris of the Baron Haussmann— 
the capital of nineteenth-century hedo- 
nism and the paradise of elegance. 

In republican Paris the conditions of 
the display of luxury are no longer the 
same as they were under the empire, but 
the traditions that animate the artists of 
luxury and their patrons are the same, 
and the leaders and marshals of fashion 
are still the ladies of the empire. These 
women made a study of elegance and a 
profession of beautiful appearance more 
complete and more intelligent, perhaps, 
than any of the daughters of Eve who 
preceded them on the face of the earth, 
and they achieved a perfection of harmo- 
nious bearing, an originality of composi- 
tion, a stylishness, a chic, to use an ac- 
cepted term, which has not yet been sur- 
passed. The secret of this chic lies partly 
in the peculiar genius of the Parisienne, 
and partly in unfailing application and 
in the striving after absolute elegance 
and fulness of pleasurable life in condi- 
tions of material beauty. This ideal is 
sufficient to call forth and absorb all the 
energies of a woman, and only the wo- 
men of genius and strong will have the 
strength to persist and never to fail. 
Such a woman is the beautiful Marquise 
d’H., who is depicted in our illustration 
in her dressing-room, reflected in a triple 
mirror, while the most poetical and in- 
spired of the grand coiffeurs of Paris ar- 
ranges her hair for the opera. In the 
Marquise’s dressing-room everything is 
thoroughly practical; there is no useless 
decoration, no excess of furniture. On 
one side of the room is an alcove contain- 
ing the bath and the apparatus for all 
varieties of douches; on the opposite side 
vast systems of cupboards and drawers 
for the linen; on the third side a window 
and the toilet table: and on the opposite 
side the triple mirror. It is simplicity it- 


self, a mere laboratory. And what else 
could it be? The secret of that beauty 
which lasts thirty years consists not in 
painting the cheeks, hiding wrinkles, and 
replacing lost hair, but in having no need 
to do these things. The true Parisienne, 
as we have been told by the poet who 
studied them most deeply, washes herself 
with pure water like a nun, and has no 
dealings with dentists or with those who 
sell cosmetics and false hair. Therefore 
her dressing-room cannot be other than 
simple, just as the studio of a great paint- 
er is often severe in aspect even to aus- 
terity, for the toilet of the Parisienne and 
the daily composition of her beauty are 
the result of taste, sentiment, and inspi- 
ration, even as a picture or a statue, and 
their perfection is due to persistent and 
exacting self-criticism. Thanks to this 
constant criticism the aspect of the Pari- 
sienne is never romantic nor common- 
place, for she cannot be guilty either of 
excess or of neglect. Her toilet is per- 
fect; her coiffure is a poem; and however 
surpassingly beautiful the one or the 
other may be, she wears them with abso- 
lute ease, as if she had never worn any- 
thing else. 


Il. 

“Que l’été brille o& que ce soient les jours tristes, 

Je pense amérement au destin des modistes.” 

So sings Auguste Vacquerie, doubtless 
with cryptic allusion to the close work- 
shops where the milliners toil late and 
early for small pay. And yet the milli- 
ners do not generally seem to appeal to 
our pity or sympathy, especially the 
young ones whom we see promenading 
along the Boulevard des Italiens at the 
lunch hour, delighting in noonday gos- 
sip over sour apples and fried potatoes. 
In familiar groups, their arms around 
one another's waists, they walk up and 
down, taking the air, and their appear- 
ance is one of the first signs of the awak- 
ening of elegant Paris. Dressed in sober 
black, cloakless and hatless, often pale 
and anzmic, they have nevertheless a 
certain distinction. In the neatness of 
their coiffure and the dainty fit of their 
simple black gowns there is an intimation 
of luxurious frequentations, a pale reflec- 
tion, as it were, of the chic of those hats 
and mantles and gowns which they help 
to make for the great ladies of the earth. 
Their destiny, what is it? Modest labor, 
the possibility of rising to be chiefs of 
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their departments, perhaps saleswomen, 
who knows? Perhaps great dressmakers 
or milliners in their turn. As they stroll 
along the boulevard the little milliners 
may indulge reasonably in the wildest 
dreams, for the ground that they tread 
upon is propitious to adventure of all 
kinds, and a veritable nursery of strug- 
gling genius and obstinate enterprise. 

Balzac, on the last page of Le Pére Go- 
riot, represents his hero, Rastignac, con- 
templating Paris from the heights of the 
cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and flinging 
mental defiance at the great city which 
he determined to conquer. Nowadays, 
the challenge would be more appropri- 
ately made along the boulevard. 

In Paris there are many boulevards, 
but there is only one that has the pecul- 
iar prestige which enables it to dispense 
withaname. This boulevard is the stretch 
that runs between the Rue Drouot and 
the Madeleine, and even more particu- 
larly between the Rue Drouot and the 
Opéra. This thoroughfare has a life of 
its own, and a movement that is differ- 
ent from that of other parts of the city in 
ways that can be felt by long experience 
more easily than they can be described. 

The aspect of the boulevard varies ac- 
cording to the hour of the day and the 
point of view. At the level of the Rue 
Drouot is the junction with vulgarity. 
The moment we cross the road and mount 
the slope of the Boulevard Montmartre 
the change becomes marked; the elegant 
cafés are replaced by obtrusive beer sa- 
loons; the quality of the shops and of the 
passers seems different, and the presence 
of financial and industrial elements be- 
comes marked. On the Boulevard des 
Italiens, on the other hand, the move- 
ment always seems leisured and the condi- 
tions inviting. By day and by night the 
urban landscape spread out before our 
eyes is curious and fascinating. In the 
foreground we have the types of Paris 
and of the universe, the private carriages, 
the hackney victorias, the gigantic three- 
horse omnibuses, the broad sidewalks 
shaded with trees, dotted at intervals with 
tasteful kiosks for the sale of newspa- 
pers, and lined with shops and cafés. Be- 
tween the soft perspective of trees, sur- 
mounted by the upper stories of the 
houses and the irregular silhouettes of 
the chimneys, the road runs straight 
ahead to the vanishing-point, which is 
lost in a maze of foliage and tall metallic 


columns that carry the electric lights. 
Everything and everybody seems calm, 
neat, and orderly. At the omnibus sta- 
tion, where the Madeleine- Bastille and 
the Clichy -Odéon coaches halt, a score 
or two of people are waiting their turn, 
each with a number according to the or- 
der of his coming. Near the omnibus 
station are two great book stores, where 
you may turn over as you pass all the 
novelties of the day, and marvel at the 
abundance of light literature which the 
Gaulish imagination evolves. Here ave 
the Café Riche, less famous than of old; 
the Café Anglais, whose reputation has 
deservedly declined; the Maison Dorée, 
the resort of gourmets who are wealthy 
if not critical; the Café Tortoni, where a 
few famous wits of the boulevard press 
are on view during the absinthe hour, 
from six to seven. Next, on the left, we 
pass the handsome building of the Crédit 
Lyonnais, with its beautiful wrought-iron 
gates. Then comes a stretch of ground 
wholly devoted to concentrated frivolity 
and intense materialism. In one shop 
you will see, even in midwinter, straw- 
berries, peaches, and bundles of aspara- 
gus, the last sold at three or four louis 
each. In another shop there may be 
bought the most tasteful and useless 
trifles that Paris and Vienna produce. 
Elsewhere the eye is attracted by gor- 
geous gowns, prodigious fans, stupendous 
gloves with countless buttons, huge bou- 
quets of orchids, mountains of the rarest 
flowers, and all the hundred and one ac- 
cessories of elegant life. So we arrive 
at the Place de l’Opéra, from which brill- 
iant centre radiate the Rue du 4 Septem- 
bre, the Avenue de l’'Opéra, and the Rue 
de la Paix, where the milliners, dress- 
makers, coiffeurs, and jewellers have their 
headquarters. Along the sidewalks of 
the Rue de la Paix the coupés and victo- 
rias are drawn up of an afternoon in dou- 
ble and triple file, and in front of Worth’s, 
Virot’s, Doucet’s, and of the studios of the 
other great creators of fashion, there is a 
continual going to and fro of beautiful 
ladies, whose presence has caused the dil- 
ettanti of fleshly fairness to give the spot 
the .dainty name of the ‘‘ Passage des 
Cailles.” Between four and six o’clock 
the ‘‘quails” particularly abound, pass- 
ing from their carriages to the sombre 
saloons, where, in an atmosphere heavy 
with perfumes, the living lay figures, 
or demoiselles-mannequins, promenade, 
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turn and return like graceful automata, 
silent and queenly, wearing on their im- 
personal shoulders the incomparable cre- 
ations of world-famous artists in dress. 

West of the Opéra the boulevard as- 
sumes a more cosmopolitan air, thanks 
to the neighborhood of the Café de la 
Paix and the Grand Hotel, those great 
caravansaries of visitors from all quar- 
ters of the globe. At the little tables in 
front of this café may be seen specimens 
of all the nationalities of the earth—Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Turks with fezes, Arabs 
enveloped in voluminous burnooses, Ger- 
mans with blond hair, Brazilians with 
yellow skins and flaming eyes, English- 
men smoking pipes and wearing absurd 
caps; while at the dinner and supper hours 
the restaurant is crowded with high-livers 
of both sexes, whose chief occupation is 
to spend money in places of reputed lux- 
ury. At the Café de la Paix may be seen 
the most magnificent and gorgeously ar- 
rayed rastucouéres on the face of the 
earth, and by rastacouéres we mean 
exotic people whose looks, dress, man- 
ners, and wealth are ostentatious and ex- 
cessive, and whose every act and gesture 
is wanting in measure and tact. The 
characteristics of Parisian elegance, on 
the contrary, are measure, tact, taste, and 
self- possession. The beautiful French 
women whom you see in Paris, whether 
in the streets, in the restaurants, in the 
afternoon drive in the Bois, in the salons, 
or at the opera, however striking their 
appearance may be, and however grand 
the effort of elegance, never look as if 
they were ‘‘out,” to use a familiar phrase, 
or as if they had ‘‘ got ’em all on,” to 
use another vulgar but luminous expres- 
sion. And the reason of this pleasing 
phenomenon is, I imagine, that the 
French, as Heine tells us, are admirable 
comedians, and each one plays excellent- 
ly the réle that he or she has assumed in 
the spectacle of the life of Paris. 

Another delightful part of the boule- 
vard, and, from the point of view of ur- 
ban landscape, the most brilliant, is the 
Place de la Madeleine, with its two quiet 
corners where the fountains play and 
the trees give grateful shade to those who 
sit beneath them and dream of fairer for- 
tunes. At one corner is Durand’s, and 
at the other Larue’s, both favorite restau- 
rants with the worldlings. From Du- 
rand’s corner the view embraces the clas- 
sic columns of the Church of the Made- 
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leine, the magnificent avenue of the Bou- 
levard Malesherbes, with the dome of the 
Church of St. Augustin closing the per- 
spective, and, to the left, the broad Rue 
Royale and the vast Place de la Con- 
corde. By day and by night the specta- 
cle here is always interesting. There is no 
better coin of vantage for studying char- 
acter and comparative elegance than one 
of the little tables outside Durand’s, and 
there is no spot along the boulevard 
where the combined effects of nature and 
of art, of moonlight on architecture and 
verdure, of electric light and gas upon 
white facades and passing carriages, can 
be better observed than this broad and 
open space with its canopy of blue sky. 

In foul weather as in fair the variety per- 
sists, and there is no more curious picture 
for a painter to essay than the Place de 
l'Opéra on a pililessly rainy night, with 
the cavalrymen of the regimen’ of the 
Gardes de Paris sitting on their horses— 
useless sentries in front of the Opera- 
house—the movement of the cabs deposit- 
ing the visitors at the foot of the perron, 
the voyous or street arabs who run to 
open the carriage doors, the hurrying up 
the steps amid battling umbrellas, and the 
pelting rain splashing on the pavement. 

On the boulevard, with its newspapers, 
its book stores, its theatres, its cafés, its 
politicians, its financiers, its wits, its ce- 
lebrities, its adventurers, and all the ka- 
leidoscopic movement of men and things 
that animate it from morning until morn- 
ing comes again, one appreciates that 
quality of modernity which characterizes 
Paris above all other cities. In other 
capitals where the fortunes of a nomad 
existence and a moderate gift of tongues 
have enabled me to live and comprehend 
the local life, I have never found any- 
thing equivalent to the life of the boule- 
vard, which is the quintessence of the life 
of Paris. For the peculiarity of Paris is 
that it is being constantly renewed; it is 
not oppressed by history or hampered by 
an obtrusive past. There is an old Paris, 
it is true; one sees it and loves it; but it 
is so discreet that one has to seek it out. 
The present alone predominates. The va- 
pory regions of souvenir and of present- 
iment are not willingly frequented by 
those who speak the French of Paris and 
who live in the brilliant sunshine of liv- 
ing Paris a life of intensity and ardor, 
here and now, upon the principle that 
life is the end of life. 
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gaye IER once attempted to describe 
to me an assault on a large redoubt, 
now famous as one of the most notable 
dramatic events in an active campaign. 
His story was graphic and impressive, 
because it was from the simple point of 
view of the actors in the drama, and con- 
tained none of the broader generaliza- 
tions and theories of military science 
which characterized the official account 
of the battle. He told, among other 
things, how he and his comrades dodged 
from the little turnpike-house on the 
highway into the shelter of a low hay- 
stack, and thence dashed across the open 
and tumbled breathless into the ditch of 
the redoubt; how they held their position 
there in spite of grenades and other less 
dangerous missiles until the ditch was 
full of men eager for the assault; how at 
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last, with no word of command, and with- 
out any definite consciousness of concert- 
ed action, they swarmed up the steep wall 
of earth, and had the enemy on the run 
before he knew where he was. ‘‘ How is 
it possible,” I asked, ‘‘ for you all to have 
made the attack at the same moment 
without some signal or command? Was 
there no bugle call, or no word passed 
along?” ‘‘No,” he replied; ‘‘ there was 
no bugler there,and no officer higher than 
acaptain. We went ahead at the right mo- 
ment because we all felt like it, and knew 
it was the right thing to do.” The sol- 
dier was no little of a philosopher in his 
way, and elaborated his last remark into 
a crude but convincing disquisition on 
the spirit which animates a successful 
army. ‘‘ War is like a great football 
game,” he said; ‘‘it has its accidents and 
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its set-backs, but when your blood 
is up you don’t think of anything 
but action. It is the enthusiasm 
that counts. No one knows where 
it comes from, and it is as conta- 
gious as the measles. Of course 
the officers have a great deal to do 
with it, and the general is every 
thing. We don’t see him much, 
but we feel him always. We did 
the other day at the redoubt. I 
know I heard him saying, ‘ Now 
is the time, boys!’ and he wasn't 
anywhere within a mile of us. 
The other fellows must have heard 
it too, or they wouldn't have start- 
ed. Don’t smile, now, for it’s 
true; I did hear it, although I 
didn’t tell you so at first.” The 
soldier was stating the terms of 
no new theory, was enunciating 
no novel problem of psychology, 
but was simply and honestly re- 
lating what had happened to him 
and his comrades, and how they 
felt. Without knowing it, he had 
struck the key-note of all great 
human undertakings, and in the 
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same way that certain objects give FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED (F. L. OLMSTED & CO.). ; 
back an echo of the vibration of a Landscape Architect, 


string to which they are sympa- 
thetically attuned, so did the im- 
pulses of his honest soul move in 
harmony with the pulsations of 
the enveloping, absorbing, and 
directing spirit of the great game 
in which he took an active though 
comparatively unimportant part. 

The parallel between a cam- 
paign and the peaceful enterprise 
now in active operation in Chi- 
cago may be a trite one, but it is 
none the less just. The elements : 
of both are closely related, al- i 
though they are not in every re- 
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spect similar. But the spirit is t 
‘ identical, and the mental and 
. physical characteyistics developed i 
and the qualities of manhood de- i 


manded are precisely the same in H 
both eases. Through the roar of i 
the midnight storm and in the H 
stillness of the placid moonlight i} 
the rattle of chains, the throb of ih 
engines, the hiss of steam, and i 
the monotonous tramp of the 
guards are everywhere heard in 
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RICHARD M. HUNT. 


Architect of the Administration Building 


the enclosure, now the centre of the great- 
est activity in the world. With the first 
dawn of day, before the ruddy summer 
sun rises out of the faint horizon of Lake 
Michigan, converging lines of hurrying 
men blacken every thoroughfare in the 
vicinity of the park, and as the first 
hours of daylight pass, each noisy train 
along the adjacent railway pours into 
the gates of the exposition hundreds of 
clerks, mechanics, and laborers. Every 
one hastens to his work. Listen to their 
earnest conversation. It is always about 
their task. One deplores the delay in 
getting material; another criticises the 
necessary changes; a third is full of anx- 
iety lest the heat or the threatening rain 
will put a stop to progress in his part of 
the work. They are all eager, preoccu- 
pied, enthusiastic. Take a walk around 
the grounds; study the actions of this 
busy hive, where no drones can live. 
The rattle, the din, the whirl, are at first 
confusing, and disorder seems to reign 
supreme. Watch the scene awhile and 


you will find that these strag- 
gling carts all go straight to 
their appointed places, that these 
scattered gangs of workmen fol- 
low the mute signals of the fore- 
man, and each man is intent on 
the work to which he is now ac- 
customed. From the skilful 
pioneers of iron and carpentry 
work, running about with won- 
derful courage on the narrow 
girders of huge iron trusses a 
hundred yards in air, to the com- 
mon spade laborers burrowing 
in the soft sand of the open 
spaces, there is not one who does 
not feel the intoxication of the 
enthusiasm, the stimulus of the 
restless energy, which are the life 
and soul of the undertaking. 
Now and then a squad of uni- 
formed guards marches past 
with the precision of soldiers. 
Occasionally an ambulance bell 
is heard, and a pair of galloping 
horses, and a long wagon bear- 
ing policemen with a limp and 
possibly mutilated form on a 
stretcher between them, flash 
past, followed by curious, anx- 
ious looks, but cause no halt in 
the nervous activity along their 
path. And so the day goes on, 
with a brief half-hour for rest 
and food at noon. The mass of workmen 
swarm out of the gates when their eight 
hours’ toil is over, but until the shadows 
of the night come on the sound of ham- 
mers still continues, and the creak of der- 
ricks is heard at points where conditions 
force the completion of the work. 
Everybody remembers the history of 
the struggle which ended in the choice of 
Chicago as the proper place for the expo- 
sition of 1893, but few, now that the suc- 
cess of the fair is assured, will care to 
recall the spirit of antagonism this choice 
excited in various quarters, where now 
the former scoffers frankly confess and 
heartily defend their conversion. It 
would be unjust to say that Chicago has 
builded better than she knew, but it is 
proper to assert that she has accomplish- 
ed much more and followed a_ higher 
standard of excellence than she herself 
would have been willing to guarantee be- 
fore she had fairly tested her strength in 
an emergency. The world has become 
accustomed to the unparalleled strides in 
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material prosperity which have 
been so freely and loudly adver- 
tised as peculiar to Chicago alone; 
it may never have believed half of 
them, and certainly has not been 
too eager to condone the faults 
which, after all is said and done, 
are the result of the exuberant 
confidence of youth. When from 
‘ time to time it has been noticed 
that the finest system of parks in 
the world has been growing to 
perfection in this city, that some 
of the noblest monuments of mod- 
ern sculpture have been placed 
there, that many of the finest ex- 
amples of ancient as well as mod- 
ern art have found their way to 
the shores of the Great Lakes, and 
that universities, schools of art, 
museums, and other accompani- 
ments of a high state of civiliza- 
tion have been established with 
very little flourish of trumpets, 
then the world has at last awak- 
ened to the suspicion that there 
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may, after all, be a note of true CHARLES F. MOKIM (MCKIM, MEAD, & WHITE). 
melody in the discord and a spark Architect of the Agricultural Building. 


of real fire in the smother. The 
exposition will show not only what 
has been done, but what can be 
confidently predicted as the out- 
come of persistent and well-direct- 
edenergy. All the descriptions in 3 


afta 


the world and the most faithful y 
illustrations will give no idea of i 
rf 
the great beauty and the grand Ak 
wh 


proportions of the buildings, and 
the charm of the surroundings. 
The traveller who has felt the 
overpowering sense of worshipful 
admiration in the presence of one 
of the great temples of antiquity 
will appreciate how little the pho- 
tographs or pictures can give a 
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hint of the glories of the reality. i 
So the visitor to Chicago, familiar ri 
as he may be with the plan and if 


the dimensions of the buildings 
and their general aspect, has a 
new sensation when he passes the 
gates, is overwhelmed at once with 
the grandeur, the nobility, the 
charm of style, and the impressive 

aspect of the buildings, which his 

i imagination, however vivid, has 

CHARLES B. ATWOOD. but feebly pictured to him. As 

Designer-in-Chief, Architect of the Galleries of Fine Arts, et he gazes, the impression grows, 
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W. L. B. JENNEY. 


Architect of the Horticultural Building. 


and however much he may have seen or 
studied, he is sure to find here something 
more wonderful, more unexpected, more 
enchanting, than has ever met his eye. 
This sounds, I am aware, like exagger- 
ation, but I am sure it is a fair expression 
of the sentiments of every intelligent and 
observant visitor. The near future will 
show that I have told but half the truth, 
and it is to the season of the exposition 
that I am willing to leave the final ver- 
dict. The first notable steps in the con- 
struction of the exposition testify to the 
broad-minded and intelligent conception 
of the character and scope of the enter- 
prise which has distinguished the man- 
agers of it from the start. The choice 
of the site by the lake side, where the 
unique charms of the water might contri- 
bute to the attractiveness of the grounds 
and heighten the effect of the buildings, 
the appointment of Mr. D. H. Burnham as 
chief of construction, and Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Company as_ landscape 
architects, initiated the work under the 
most satisfactory auspices. The beauties 
of the great inland sea had never before 


been properly appreciated, for it 
is only within a very few years 
that the shore has become valua- 
ble for building sites, and a busy 
railway with all its hideous ad 
juncts occupies a large extent of 
the water-front of the city. The 
landscape architects were quick 
to perceive the advantages of the 
water feature,and proposed a well- 
digested and carefully studied 
plan, which has in its most im 
portant details been fully carried 
out. Mr. Burnham and his late 
partner, Mr. John W. Root, began 
at once to work out the scheme 
of the buildings, and to consider 
the best means of securing pro- 
fessional assistance. Mr. Burn- 
ham was from the first strongly 
in favor of ignoring the long-es- 
tablished custom of competition, 
and of arbitrarily selecting the 
architects to engage in the work. 
He sustained this proposition with 
such persistence and earnestness 
that the committee finally recog- 
nized the wisdom of the plan, and 
ten architects and firms of archi- 
tects were chosen from different 
parts of the United States to co- 
operate in designing and build- 
ing the exposition. The results of this 
decision have left no doubt as to the 
propriety of this action, and of its great 
importance to the success of the work, 
and it is not saying too much to declare 
this to be the most vital question settled 
in the whole period of planning and con 
struction. What followed the appoint- 
ment of the architects is too well known 
to need repetition. 

The Administration Building was as- 
signed to R. M. and R. H. Hunt, of New 
York; the Machinery Building to Pea- 
body and Stearns, of Boston; the Agri- 
cultural Building to McKim, Mead, and 
White, of New York; the Stock-yards 
Building to Holabird and Roche, of Chi- 
cago; the group of buildings at the pier- 
head to Mr. Francis M. Whitehouse, of 
Chicago; the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building to Mr. George B. Post, of 
New York; the Electricity Building to 
Van Bruntand Howe, of Kansas City; the 
Mining Building to S. S. Beman, of Chi- 
cago; the Transportation Building to Ad- 
ler and Sullivan, of Chicago; the Horti- 
cultural Building to W. L. B. Jenney, of 
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Chicago; the Woman's Building to Miss 
Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston; the Fish- 
eries Building to Henry Ives Cobb, of 
Chieago; and the Art Building to Charles 
B. Atwood, of New York. Subsequent 
enlargement of the scope of the exposi- 
tion modified the original plans a great 
deal, and made important changes in 
most of the buildings. One of the most 
notable changes was the substitution of a 
long colonnade with a building 
at either end, now called the Peri- 
style, for the semicircle of thirteen 
columns representing the thirteen 
original States. This structure, 
one of the most superb and mon- 
umental features of the group 
around the Grand Court, was pro- 
jected and designed by Mr. At- 
wood. Its erection necessitated 
the suppression of the group of 
buildings on the pier assigned to 
Mr. Whitehouse, and he was given 
the duty of designing the grand 
Choral Hall, which, although of 
an entirely different character 
from the work first placed in his 
hands, is none the less worthy of 
the architect. 

In all the discussions attendant 
upon plans and changes, and 
through all the important prelim 
inary study of the question, Mr. 
Burnham, although afflicted by 
the death of his cherished friend 
and partner, Mr. Root, who was 
one of the bulwarks of the under- 
taking, kept constantly in view 
the great purpose of the exposi- 
tion, supported, encouraged, and 
vivified the scheme in all its best 
respects, and lent the weight of 
his judgment, taste, and ex- 
tended experience to lift it out 
of the commonplace, and to keep it up to 
the high standard erected by the com- 
bined convictions of himself and his as- 
sociates. His strength of character and 
distinguished executive ability, no less 
than that personal quality commonly de- 
fined as magnetism, made his loadership 
not only powerful but popular, and his 
associates felt then, as they have not 
ceased to feel, that degree and kind of 
confidence in him which is one of the 
rarest tributes a man may receive from 
his fellow-men. In the organization of 
the Construction Department he proved, 
although proof was not needed by those 
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who knew him, his tact, judgment, and 
knowledge of men, for he soon gathered 
around him a corps of earnest workers 
in every department, with a sufficiently 
strong artistic element to secure the suc- 
cess of this part of the work. Mr. Charles 
B. Atwood, for many years engaged in 
designing everything in relation to archi 
tecture in association with Herter Bro- 
thers in New York, a man of peculiarly 





GEORGE B. POST. 
Architect of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 


sensitive artistic temperament, a distin 
guished scholar in his profession, endow- 
ed with rare taste, and possessing the 
knowledge that comes from wide experi 
ence, was chosen as designer-in-chief. 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, 
was appointed director of the sculpture 
of the exposition, and Mr. William Pre- 
tyman the director of the color scheme. 
Both these last-named gentlemen have 
since given up official connection with 
the Construction Department, though 
Mr. St. Gaudens still acts in an advisory 
capacity, and the exposition continues to 
count on his assistance. 
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LOUIS H. SULLIVAN (ADLER & SULLIVAN). 


Architect of the Transportation Building. 


If the scheme as first proposed by the 
associated architects had been described 
and widely circulated in cold print, or, 
better, if the public had been able to com- 
prehend the extent and magnitude of the 
plan in all its intricate and elaborate de- 
tails, it would have been promptly de- 
nounced as visionary, impracticable, and 
ridiculous. The manifold uses of the 
composition of plaster of Paris and cheap 
fibres, now commonly known as staff, 
was not understood in this country, al- 
though it had been employed in architect- 
ure in a variety of ways since earliest 
times. The architects saw in this stucco 
just the material to enable them to carry 
out their designs with the minimum of 
expense, the maximum facility of execu- 
tion, and sufficient degree of permanency 
to satisfy the conditions required. It per- 
mitted them, in fact, to indulge in an ar- 
chitectural spree—I can find no better 
word — of a magnitude never before at- 
tempted; it made it possible to make a 
colossal sketch of a group of buildings 
which might have been a vision of an 
ancient monarch, but which no autocrat 
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and no government could ever 
have carried out in permanent 
form; it left them free, finally, to 
reproduce with fidelity and accu- 
racy the best details of ancient 
architecture, to erect temples, col- 
onnades, towers, and domes of 
surpassing beauty and of noble 
proportions, and to put before the 
public this huge realization of a 
sketch clothed in such attractive 
garb and embellished with such 
perfect ornamentation as to make 
an object-lesson of practical edu- 
‘ational value equal to its im- 
pressive character. This is, in 
brief terms, the result of their 
efforts. 

Never before in any exposition 
has there been any approach to 
the general harmony of design 
which is found in this one, nor 
has there been anything like a 


or scope. The landscape features 

are unrivalled. Formal canals 

make an agreeable contrast with 

irregular lagoons and inlets bor- 

dered with a rich growth of 

aquatic plants; islands are cov- 

ered with trees and shrubs, artis- 

tically arranged in wonderful im- 
itation of undisturbed nature; plots of 
turf and beds of richly blossoming 
plants are skilfully disposed so as to 
give the grounds the perfection of 
studied finish which is the great charm 
of formal gardening. Mr. Olmsted has 
been absent for his health in Europe dur- 
ing several months, and the execution of 
this work has recently devolved upon his 
partner, Mr. H. 8. Codman, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, who has not only carried 
out with consistent fidelity the spirit of the 
original scheme, but has brought to the 
Construction Department the strong sup- 
port of exquisite taste, skill, and loyal love 
for his profession. The general theme of 
the architecture of the buildings is on the 
lines of classic renaissance. The Adminis- 
tration Building, stately,impressive, virile, 
standing as it does in a plaza enclosed by 
lofty facades, and facing the broad basin, 
beyond which the blue line of the lake 
horizon is seen through the noble columns 
of the Peristyle, needs no signature on its 
base to mark it as the work of Mr. Hunt, 
for it is as characteristic of his hand as a 
picture is of the touch of the artist who 


parallel to it in general plan, size, 
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painted it. The same may be said of the 
dignified, scholarly, and tasteful struc- 
ture of the Agricultural Building, by Mr. 
McKim, with its well-studied proportions, 
the richness and choice quality of its or 
namentation, and its sympathetic style, if 
such a characterization may be permitted. 
The lofty porticos of the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building, leading the 
eye off to an interminable succession of 
arches, whence it wanders in amazement 
to the grand roof above, are no less illus- 
trative of the skill, the energy, and the 
rare attainments of Mr. Post, who has 
given us a series of great portals such as 
might have adorned a forum or spanned 
an imperial route of triumph; while the 
Peristyle of Mr. Atwood connects the 
two last-named structures by a fitting 
screen of great nobility and grandeur. 

In this manner may we wander among 
the whole group of buildings, admiring 
in turn the Machinery Hall, by Peabody 
and Stearns, of Boston, with its grand ar- 
cades, shapely domes, and extensive col- 
onnades ; the grand hemicycle of the 
Electricity Building, by Mr. Van Brunt; 
the sturdy Mining Building, by Mr. Be- 
man, suggesting monumental strength; 
the appropriately modern and _ novel 
Transportation Building, by Mr. Sulli- 
van, with characteristic, rich, and 
cyclonic ornament—I hope he will 
pardon me the last adjective; the 
graceful and charming Choral Hall, 
by Mr. Whitehouse: the impressive 
dome of the Horticultural Building, 
by Mr. Jenney; the dainty but taste- 
ful Woman's Building, by Miss Hay- 
den; the rich, effective, and fanciful 
Fisheries Building, by Mr. Cobb, with 
its interesting and ingenious orna- 
mentation and satisfactory pile; and 
at last the grand, perfectly propor- 
tioned Art Building, by Mr. Atwood, 
with its exquisitely beautiful Ionic 
columns, its choice details, and its 
pure style, echoing perfectly the 
charms of the Erechtheum. Modern 
man has never before been permitted 
to enjoy a ramble so full of delights 
to the eye and so satisfying and in- 
structive. Noticeable defects become 
trivial in the presence of so much 
that is grand and fine and noble. 
The perfect but varied adaptation of 
each building to its proposed use, 
the significant differences disclosed 
in the individual interpretation of 
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this condition—in short, the handwrit- 
ing of each architect on the great 
sketch he has contributed to the expo- 
sition is one of the most interesting and 
suggestive points of the whole work. 
The only building in the list of large 
structures which breaks the harmony is 
the one I have omitted to speak of above, 
whose architect worked on independent 
lines, and has produced a discordant note. 
I refer to the Government Building, which 
I can characterize no better than by par- 
aphrasing the school-girl’s composition 
on pins, ‘‘ Pins have saved the lives of a 
great many people by their not having 
swallowed them:” the style of its archi- 
tecture has saved the reputations of a 
great many architects by their not hay- 
ing adopted it. The spectator, unfamiliar 
with the development of the scheme, 
wonders perhaps how such general har- 
mony can prevail, and what has been the 
directing and controlling agent of it all— 
what has been the power which has in- 
duced the architects to waive all consid- 
eration of personal pride and profit, and 
join together in intimate relations of mu- 
tual confidence, yield to criticism, accept 
suggestions, and draw largely upon each 
other for support and advice. It certain- 
ly was not money, for it is no secret that 
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5S. S. BEMAN. 
Architect of the Mines and Mining Building 


the architects received but a fraction of 
their customary fees. It might have been 
patriotism, but it is difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to kindle this sentiment while 
the government of the United States is 
on record in every session of Congress as 
opposed to the real interests of the archi- 
tects and artists of the country. In fact, 
the great power, the vital force, the soul 
of the whole enterprise has been pure 
love of art, and the unselfish and potent 
enthusiasm born of this love. It is this 
enthusiasm which has made them devote 
their time and attention, their talents 
and their skill, to the work; has forced 
them to sink individual interests in the 
larger and broader demands of their tem- 
porary partnership. Like my friend the 
soldier, they would probably explain, in- 
dividually, that they are following their 
strongest impulses, and, like him, they 
would undoubtedly recognize the strength 
of the bond that unites them, and trace 
its support as well as its origin to their 
chosen leader in the work, on whom they 
rely in every emergency, and in whom 
they repose the most perfect confidence, 


the chief of construction. He has 
for the time given up his whole 
life, devoted all his energy, enlist- 
ed all his faculties, in the work. 
If the confidence were not mu- 
tual, his task would be difficult 
indeed, but with the constant and 
consistent support of his associ 
ates, he must find that quality of 
reward for his anxiety, his toil, 
and his self-sacrifice which may 
well be envied any leader, a re- 
ward which is better than any 
crown, more to be prized than 
any bawble decoration—the high 
est esteem and enduring affection 
of his fellow-workers. His peren- 
nial youth, his strong and simple 
nature, will permit him long to 
enjoy this reward. 

It is not possible to draw aside 
the curtain and expose the ma- 
chinery of this great enterprise 
without running the risk of 
showing more of the frame-work 
than would be pleasant to look 
upon or desirable to disclose. 
But some notion can be given 
of the multiform character of 
the duties the chief of construc- 
tion and his immediate assist- 
ants are called upon to perform 

by directing attention briefly to the intri- 
cacy of the operations conducted within 
the enclosure of the fair grounds. To 
begin with, there is the great system of 
sewers, water supply, drains, and com- 
pressed air, underground electric wires 
for lighting and motive power; then the 
grading, planting, turfing, paving, road- 
making, and location of all small build- 
ings, kiosks, lamp- posts; then the en- 
gineering problem, with all its ramifica- 
tions; then the iron-work and the carpen- 
try, the roofing, glazing, staff-work, and 
general outside covering, with its myri- 
ad details, with the painting, decoration, 
artistic sculpture-work, and general em- 
bellishment; following with the acres of 
interior areas, every foot of which is sub- 
ject to study from many points of view 
with the earnest endeavor to harmonize 
all interests; and finishing up with the 
direction and control of thousands of 
workmen of all nationalities and all 
trades, the fire and police protection, the 
ambulance and hospital service. Inside 
the rough board fence is a perfect cosmos, 
and a busy one at that; and the nucleus, 



















































the focus, the real centre of all this activ- 
ity is found in the office of the chief of 
construction, with its army of draughts 
men, its corps of architects, engineers, sur 
veyors, experts, clerks, and all the accom- 
panying and necessary multitude of as- 
sistants, the post-office, police, fire, and 
purchasing departments, each of them 
large enough for a moderate-sized city, 
and each conducted with precision and 
perfect system. Exactly in the same way 
that a general of an army directs the 
movements of his forces does the 
chief of construction direct and 
control the peaceful divisions, 
brigades, regiments, battalions, and 
companies at his command. And 
he who so successfully leads this 
army of workers must have, it 
goes without saying, the distin- 
guishing mental qualities of a 
great general. If he had them 
not, he could not hold his author- 
ity an hour. Receiving his orders 
from the Directory, just as a com- 
mander-in-chief receives the in 
structions from the Ministry of 
War, he sets in motion the whole 
machinery to execute the orders, 
and takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of the exact fulfilment 
of these commands. All questions 
are in turn referred to the experts 
whose duty it is to decide them, 
the decisions subject, of course, to 
the approval, the amendment, or 
the veto of the chief. For ex- 
ample, all matters involving ques- 
tions of design are referred to Mr. 
Atwood, whose just and keen crit- 
ical faculty, eminent good taste, 
and accurate judgment, based on 
his sound scholarship and _ re- 
markable experience, distinctly de- 
fine him for the position of cen- 
sor. But these questions, like 
all others, are discussed and settled in 
the spirit of frankness and fair dealing, 
after thoroughly balancing the weight 
of the arguments brought forward by 
the complex conditions and the eternal 
combat between the purely utilitarian and 
the purely artistic. Fortunately for the 
exposition, Mr. Burnham and his associates 
recognize the fact that good art is by no 
means incompatible with practical ideas, 
for it stands on the firm foundation of 
reason and common-sense. It is their 
loyalty to this conviction that is the great 
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safeguard against the ascendency of the 
ugly, and to their consistent adherence 
to this belief are due the artistic success 
of the exposition and the triumph of the 
beautiful. 

It is evidently not within the scope of 
this brief review to enter into full details 
of the workings of the executive force of 
the Construction Department. The chiefs 
of each sub-department are all men chosen 
for their eminent qualities of mind and 
their special fitness for their position. 





nL anine . — 


HENRY SARGENT CODMAN (F. L. OLMSTED & CO.). 


Landscape Architect. 


Every Wednesday afternoon a meeting 
of the chiefs is held in the office of the 
Construction Department, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. E. R. Grahan, assistant 
chief of construction, a man to whose 
well-directed energy and practical know- 
ledge the department owes much of its 
efficiency. At this meeting all questions 
relating to construction are discussed 
fully and frankly, and the future work 
is carried out on the lines suggested by 
these discussions. It is an assembly of 
men of remarkable executive powers. 
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SOPHIA G. HAYDEN. 
Architect of the Woman’s Building. 


Some of the greatest engineering prob- 
lems of the time have been successfully 
solved by Mr. E. C. Shankland, the engi- 
neer of construction, and the monument- 
al iron-work, the amazingly intricate car- 
pentry-work, testify to his distinguish- 
ed skill better than volumes of descrip 
tion. In all the electrical and mechani- 
cal operations, Mr. Frederick Sargent, the 
engineer of these two departments, has 
shown his great ability, not only in the 
use of well-known devices, but for ingen- 
ious adaptation of the latest and most 
novel principles. The complicated maze 
of sewer and water pipes in the whole un- 
derground system has been in the hands 
of Mr. W. 8S. MacHarg, the engineer of 
water supply, sewerage, and fire protec- 
tion, and his assistant, Mr. C. M. Wilkes, 
and the results of their work are a con- 
vineing proof of its perfection. The de- 
partment of grades and surveys, under 
Mr. J. W. Alvord, of railroads, under Mr. 
W. H. Holcomb, master of transporta- 
tion, and Mr. E. G. Nourse, engineer of 
railroads, should also receive their well- 
merited recognition. Altogether this 


whole executive body has worked 
together in extraordinary har- 
mony, and with mutual confi- 
dence of a degree and kind rare- 
ly met with in any similar or- 
ganization. The same spirit of 
loyalty to the interests of the 
exposition which has animated 
the group of architects has stim- 
ulated each of these workers, and 
the contagion of this spirit has 
spread to the last one of the as- 
sistants and employés. The or- 
dinary rules of attendance and 
the hours of office-work have 
needed no enforcement; all con- 
siderations of personal comfort 
and leisure have given way to 
the calls of generous emulation 
and continuous effort which 
complete preoccupation with the 
work has demanded. Money 
cannot pay nor brief fame re 
ward these men for their deyo- 
tion. Their best laurels will be 
found in the success of the ex- 
position which they contributed 
to with such noble self-denial 
and personal sacrifice. 

The general superintendence 
of the whole work has been in 
the hands of Mr. Dion Geraldine, 
and the office is no sinecure, involv- 
ing as it does an incalculable amount 
of detail, tremendous responsibilities, 
and demanding unusual force of char- 
acter, tact, and judgment. The appoint- 
ment of Colonel E. Rice, of General 
Miles’s staff, to take charge of the force 
of guards and firemen, which, when 
the exposition is in running order, will 
number two or three thousand men, 
was a happy one in every respect. Col- 
onel Rice has an enviable record for 
bravery in the Rebellion, and for service 
on the frontier since that war ended, and 
has no superior in managing and disci- 
plining men. I cannot refrain from allud- 
ing in this place, however briefly, to the 
self-sacrifice and loyalty of the working 
committees. These committees are com- 
posed of active men ‘of business, who 
have been for many months, and will be 
for months to come, working steadily, 
loyally, and energetically, without reward 
or public recognition, actuated solely by 
the motives of civic pride and the broader 
spirit of patriotism, to bring the exposi- 
tion to a successful issue. Devotion to 
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this duty has forced these men to 
give up business, comforts, and 
pleasures, and to take upon them- 
selves burdens of responsibility 
for which neither money nor 
fame can repay them. 

The importance of their func- 
tions needs no explanation. It is 
sufficient to say that it calls for 
the unwavering fidelity and con- 
stant activity of the members, and 
an amount of self-sacrifice and 
labor that can be alone appreci- 
ated by those who are familiar 
with the unparalleled magnitude 
of the enterprise they are con- 
ducting. 

The Board of Architects, whose 
joint advice and assistance can be 
salled upon at any time, accord- 
ing to their terms of mutual 
agreement, have been rarely sum- 
moned to a conference, because 
the individual members of the 
board have taken such a vital 
and uninterrupted interest in the 
work. The non-resident archi- % 
tects seem to be drawn to the ex- 
position by an irresistible attrac- 
tion,and seldom has a week passed 
without a visit from one or more 
of them. Their enthusiasm anni- 
hilates distance; the ties of home and the 
cares of business are powerless to make 
them resist, even if they were not willing 
victims to the fascinations of the great 
undertaking. 

Mr. McKim has, for one, been most 
loyal and earnest from the start, and 
it is in justice to his constancy that 
I must record the fact that the expo- 
sition owes much to his devotion, for 
he has brought to the service of the 
Construction Department the finest ar- 
tistic qualities of mind, the moral sup- 
port of his excellent training and wide 
practice, and the added strength of an 
ever fresh and youthful enthusiasm. I 
could do secant justice to the value of the 
co-operation of the other associates even 
should I attempt the task. Mr. Hunt is 
honored and esteemed in two continents; 
Mr. Post has left an enduring mark on 
the architecture of this country, which is 
better praise than I can give; Mr. Van 
Brunt’s talents and scholarly attainments 
are well known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; Mr. Sullivan’s work is one 
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HENRY IVES COBB. 
Architect of the Fish and Fisheries Building. 


of the notable sights of Chicago; Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Beman, Mr. 
Jenney—in fact, 1 must declare them, 
in imitation of the Spanish monarch, 
‘*todos nobles.”” To them and to Mr. 
Burnham and his staff is all credit due, 
not only for the great triumph of archi- 
tecture, but for the great step forward in 
art, and for the establishment of an al- 
liance which has long been the text of 
many an earnest discourse by Mr. Hunt 
—the proper union of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. The trumpet 
note of his voice has sounded from East 
to West, and finds its first loud echo in 
the exposition. There each building has 
the complement of its architecture in 
sculpture and in painting. There first in 
this country, on a reasonably large scale 
at least, have the allied arts worked to- 
gether and in harmonious proportions. 
The immediate fruits of this union, even 
if it be but temporary, are incalculable; 
of the final result there can be no doubt. 
It means the dawn of a real art in this 
country. 
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BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


I. 

MIVAKEN altogether, the Hétel and Es- 

planade des Invalides is one of the 
most striking features of Paris. The vast 
space, the old trees, and farther down, 
beyond the road and the triumphant can- 
non, the golden dome under which re- 
poses the historic coffin brought from St. 
Helena. Nothing can be more noble, 
nothing more magnificent. The least im- 
pressionable of Cook’s tourists in checked 
ulster, Baedeker in hand, experiences here 
a solemn emotion, he thinks of the great 
King and the great Emperor. He ad- 
mires; occasionally he envies. It was of 
that olden France, which possesses such 
durable and such imposing witnesses of 
its glory, that Bismarck must have 
thought at Ferriéres when, to Jules 
Favre, asking for peace in the name of 
the republic, and asking with some 
simplicity, ‘‘ Well, against whom are 
you making war?” the spiteful German 
replied, ‘‘ Against Louis XIV.” Yet to 
the eye of the Parisian observer, long 
satiated with the pomp of the specta- 
cle, the Esplanade des Invalides pre- 
sents many sad features. The Gros-Cail- 
lou, close by, is a very poor quarter, and 
when the temperature is mild or only 
supportable, it pours out, in their best 


attire, all its sorry idlers, its promenaders 
in rags. A grotesque Philemon, an old 
soldier covered with medals and wearing 
a cap with a tricolored cockade, limps on 
his wooden leg after a wretched Baucis 
in a dirty gown. A grandmother, bent 
almost double, pushes before her or drags 
at her petticoat two or three sickly little 
children. Lying at full length on a 
bench, with his filthy felt hat over his 
eyes, a vagabond, a night-prowler, sleeps 
the sleep of a beast of prey and dreams 
perhaps of crime. The contrast between 
such sordid misery and such royal luxury 
has always been full of pathos to me. 

At Venice the slipshod women in long 
shawls who pass you, scratching their old 
red wigs, spoil for me St. Mark’s and the 
Duke’s Palace; and at Hyde Park, in 
London, the barefooted ragamuftins wal- 
lowing in the turf make the torrent of 
equipages and the galloping procession 
of blond amazons seem odious to me. 
Otherwise people interest me. I love to 
mix myself with them. And it is for this 
reason that I so often indulge myself in 
day-dreams by the Esplanade and in the 
quarter of the Gros-Caillou. To mix thus 
with poor people I have guarded in my 
heart the gentle emotion of compassion. 
He is guilty who permits it to die out in 
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his soul. Think of this you who pass 
misery from near and far without seeing 
it through the glass windows of your 
coaches. 

Now it was walking under the great 
trees on the Esplanade des Invalides 
that I noted twoold women. It was the 
end of February, and the afternoon sun, 
warm with the suggestions of spring, 
touched with a color of bronze the swell- 
ing buds on the trees. Fearing no doubt 
to sit down out-of-doors on account of the 
dampness, the two old women tottered 
along, the elder, bent and trembling, 
leaning heavily on her comrade’s arm, a 
lean and sorry person who held herself 
erect and seemed full of energy. Both 
of them were poorly but neatly dressed. 
Their black shawls were carefully pinned, 
their white linen bonnets fairly shone. 
In order that the weaker of the two might 
rest when she felt the least fatigue, the 
stronger carried a camp-stool under her 
arm. She patiently regulated her steps 
to those of her friend, and each instant 
turned to her with an attentive and affec- 
tionate regard. 

She seemed to be some ten years 
younger than the other—a human ruin, 
certainly past sixty—and she alone of 
the two evidently still preserved some 
portion of strength, some modicum of 
health. This portion had to suffice for 
the two. One thought, in seeing them 
pass, of those country teams where a one- 
eyed horse is yoked with a blind mate, 
and which travel much in the same 
way. 

The two old women interested me at 
once. I watched them. Certainly the 
feeblest of them had been beautiful. Her 
bonnet even now scarcely contained the 
abundance of her white hair. The fea- 
tures of that face, now impassive and 
yellow with paralysis, still remained fine, 
and underneath eyebrows still black, 
from the depths of their dark-rimmed 
sockets, the eyes still glittered with an 
impetuous light. The other old woman, 
a faded blonde with soft and delicate 
skin, alas! she too had once been beauti- 
ful. But time marks most cruelly faces 
of such delicate beauty, les beautés du 
diable! nothing now but blotches and 
wrinkles. And yet the faded face still 
pleased one by its amiability and by the 
sweetness of its smile. They were not 
sisters; they bore no resemblance to each 
other. 
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The sight of these poor creatures mu- 
tually dependent on each other, a part- 
nership of joint feebleness, moved me 
sincerely. A few days of early spring 
weather drew my wanderings to that 
quarter, and I met the two old women 
several times. 

By certain details-—by their hands al- 
ways decently clad in gray cotton gloves, 
and by I cannot quite say what of respect- 
ability in their whole appearance—I knew 
that they had not always worn such 
humble clothing, but had, as the phrase 
goes, seen better days. Their eagerness 
to improve the least sunshine, and to go 
out notwithstanding their age and infirm- 
ities, told me the story of their captive 
life during the long winter in some lugu- 
brious room in the Gros-Caillou, where, 
with their feet on the foot-stove, they 
were all alone with their memories. 
More and more they excited my compas- 
sion, and, I ought to add, my curiosity. 

Now they knew me by sight. One 
day, when the extraordinary mildness of 
the weather permitted them to sit on a 
bench, I took a place near them, and we 
fell immediately into conversation. Their 
feminine instinct, always more intuitive 
and delicate than that of the other sex, 
inspired them with confidence in me. In 
short, at the end of an hour I knew their 
story. It is touching. I am going to 
tell it to you 


II. 


Does there still live an old habitué of 
the Vaudeville who remembers Nelly 
Robin? Perhaps not. Yet in the win- 
ter of 1859 she was one of the most beau- 
tiful of the houris of that Mussulman’s 
paradise which then occupied the stage 
of the theatre. 

A clear brunette, with dark hair, tall, 
graceful, and slender, without being 
thin. A figure, following classic hyper- 
bole, to hold in the two hands, but with 
superb shoulders and bust, deep and 
dreamy eyes, always absorbed in a vo- 
luptuous dream, such was Nelly Robin. 
Such a goddess, where majesty went 
hand in hand with grace, would have 
filled with enthusiasm the Florentine 
masters of the Renaissance. However, 
Nelly’s father was only a _ poor hat- 
maker, struggling under the burden of a 
family, and her infancy had been spent 
on the streets of Charonne. The early 
victim of a neighbor, a scene-shifter at 
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the Belleville theatre, she had sacrificed 
her youth to perform menial tasks for 
the drunkard who beat her. She was 
twenty-two when the star, M. Lamorliére, 
still the pasha of the greenroom not- 
withstanding his fifty years, the crow’s- 
feet about his eyes, and his mustache of a 
doubtful black,deigned to notice her. She 
was overcome with awe the first evening 
that she entered the modest lodgings of the 
actor, who owned his own furniture, and 
who had decorated his walls with old 
bill-posters and crowns of gilt paper, the 
glorious witnesses of his former triumphs 
in the South, at Agen, Auch, and Mon- 
tauban. 

Thestrolling player was blasé,no doubt, 
concerning feminine homage. But the 
naive admiration of the poor girl touched 
the heart even of this old butterfly, weary 
of flying from flower to flower. Certain- 
ly it was best that he should send her 
away. But at the end of a week she 
was mending his linen. So it became a 
settled thing. From the first Nelly lived 
in a perpetual flutter of emotion. She 
called him proudly ‘‘ Monsieur Lamor- 
liére” in speaking of him to the neigh- 
bors, and served him like an affection- 
ate slave. She took the most intimate 
care of him, knew the secrets of his 
toilet, learned to dye his hair, watching 
it change, under the action of the dye 
and the fixative, from the purple of the 
hydrangea to a smoky black, and all 
without ceasing to regard M. Lamorliére 
as the youngest and most beautiful of 
mortals. He was a good fellow at heart. 
Touched by being the object of such ad- 
miration, and by being so well served, 
he interested himself in Nelly, and recog- 
nizing the fact that notwithstanding her 
ignorance she was by no means a fool, 
gave her some lessons in declamation, 
and found some small parts for her to 
play. At the end of six months she 
played the soubrette fairly well. La- 
morliére, who for several years had been 
vegetating in, the suburbs, had a stroke 
of good luck. He was engaged at the 
theatre at Lille, where the remembrance 
of his provincial triumphs still lingered, 
and he received at the same time a small 
inheritance, and then it was that Nelly 
was able to make her début at his side 
in presentable attire. She was, she al- 
ways would be, a mediocre comédienne, 
but her beauty was at its height, and 
her success as a woman was brilliant. 


All the men about town succumbed to 
her charms. But in vain. Nelly, over- 
whelmed with gratitude to and admira- 
tion for Lamorliére, remained his faithful 
servant; and for three years the people of 
Lille watched her with wonder playing 
her comedies with paste gems, and with 
conjugal fidelity going home leaning on 
the old actor’s arm. 

One evening, however—the evening of 
his benefit—Lamorliére, having over- 
exerted himself in his réle of Gasparde 
the Fisher, took cold going home, and 
died a few days later of congestion of 
the lungs. Nelly’s grief was real. She 
had felt for the old strolling player a 
sincere sentiment compounded of grati- 
tude and friendship. 

Now the director of the Vaudeville 
came to Lille to observe an actor who 
had had a great success there, saw 
Nelly Robin, and was dazzled. Just then 
the director was gathering a veritable 
harem, for he was going to play Les 
DréGlesses, one of those satirical come- 
dies directed against the luxury of the 
demi-monde which were then in the fash- 
ion, and in which, to justify the indignant 
tirades of the writer, it is deemed neces- 
sary to exhibit certain very pretty per- 
sons covered with diamonds. The direc- 
tor mounted to Nelly’s room, an engage- 
ment in his hand. Quick! a pen and 
ink. <A true Parisian, she signed the 
paper at once. Six weeks later she made 
her début at the Vaudeville in Les Dré 
lesses. There was little enough in the 
role; only twenty-five lines in the third 
act, but she took like a flash with the 
lobby from the first representation. The 
Parisians of the later empire lost their 
heads over her. She was surrounded in 
the foyer by a crowd of white-cravated 
dignitaries waiting to be presented to 
Nelly Robin; and her director, a distant 
connection of Pandarus of Troy, was en- 
chanted; pushing his way into the group 
of her admirers, *‘My dear, let me present 
M.Hauptmann.” And the Jewish banker 
pushed forward, his ample front bedecked 
with goldchains. ‘Colonel Sage,” of the 
Lancers of the Guard, and the officer, as 
stiff as a ramrod, made his obeisance. 
But suddenly the crowd parted respect- 
fully before a man of about sixty, with 
sensual lips and the pale face of a dé- 
bauché, and the director hurried forward 
to meet him. ‘‘ Your Excellence.” It 
was the Count B—, the intimate friend 
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of the Emperor. He took the comédi- 
enne apart, whispered in her ear with 
the grace of a caterpillar on a rose, mur- 
mured—one won't. say what—to which 
she listened with eyes cast down. At 
last she can get to her dressing-room to 
change her clothes, but at each instant, 
rap, rap! It is her maid with a card or 
flowers. All the flower-girls in the 
neighborhood sold out that evening. 

She became one of the queens of the 
world of gallantry, an extravagant and 
magnificent favorite. She had _ her 
apartments, ravishing toilets, went to the 
Avenue de Bois behind a pair of horses 
worth fifteen hundred louis. No photo- 
graph but hers was seen in the shop 
windows. The girls broke their hearts 
over her, and the women of the world 
copied her bonnets. Good - hearted, in- 
telligent, very natural, and possessing 
that most valuable of treasures to a wo- 
man of her kind, gayety, she charmed 
and amused by the contrast of her patri- 
cian beauty and her good - humor and 
her animal spirits. A poor girl without 
moral education,thrown when young into 
a vicious life, why should she not have 
been made giddy by such astonishing for- 
tune? In that immense féte of imperial 
Paris—at its most beautiful moment, at 
the day after its victories—the beautiful 
girl let herself drift,intoxicated with being 
one of the flowers of that festival, giddy 
as with waltzing, and never dreaming 
that she had a heart. 


Ill. 


One evening in November, at about 
five o'clock, Nelly Robin had just come 
home, a little fatigued after a long re- 
hearsal. Before dressing for dinner, she 
threw herself on a sofa in her boudoir, 
and smoked a Russian cigarette, when 
her maid, with a grimace, handed her a 
dirty card on which the actress read this 
name: ‘‘ Saint-Firmin, deputy manager of 
the Théatre Impérial of the Odéon (sec- 
ond Théatre Francais).” 

‘What! Is the poor fellow still alive? 
Let him come in, quick,” cried Nelly, 
with a smile. He recalled her younger 
days, for that Saint-Firmin was an actor 
who in the old times used to play at 
Belleville with her and Lamorliére. 

He appeared on the threshold of the 
door, made a bow, at the same time hum- 
ble and pretentious; and, although she 
had not seen him for many years, Nelly 
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immediately recognized the little man, 
with his face wrinkled and brown as a 
boiled potato, with his hair plastered to 
his skull like a wig, dressed in a haphaz- 
ard fashion, but with a false diamond, 
worth at least forty sous, stuck in his 
black satin cravat. 

She did not even find him old. Saint- 
Firmin showed that vague age of the act- 
or, who fades soon, to be sure, yet defends 
himself by every means in his power 
against the ravages of age. 

**Good-day. Saint-Firmin,” Nelly said 
to him, cordially, in her most caressing 
voice. ‘‘ How are you, and how are you 
getting on? Whata good idea to come 
and see me, old comrade!” 

The poor figure of the actor expanded. 
The hostile look of the waiting-maid and 
the sumptuous hanging of the ante- 
chamber had made him fear another re- 
ception. He drew his little figure to its 
full height, and stretched out his hand to 
Nelly with a theatrical gesture. 

‘* Ah, well, I see you have remained as 
good as you were in the days of Lamor- 
liére.”” And he added, exaggerating his 
real emotion with those tears in his eyes 
which are always at the command of the 
actor: ‘‘ It’s true indeed, there is nothing 
like the artist.” 

She made him sit down by her on a 
large sofa. ‘‘ Look here, Saint-Firmin, 
what can I do for you? I see by your 
ecard that you are still at the Odéon. 
Pardon me! but as deputy manager do 
you no longer play comedy ?” 

‘‘No,” he replied; ‘‘ I have given it up 
temporarily. I am now in the manage- 
ment.” 

In reality his principal function at the 
Odéon consisted in regulating the noise 
of the scene-shifting, promenading the 
staircases and the lobby, and ~inding the 
clock. But, thanks to that power of illu- 
sion which belongs to actors, he pro- 
nounced that word ‘‘ management” as if 
he were at the head of a bank or presi- 
dent of a great railroad company. 

‘*T can see that from here,” said Nelly, 
with a compassionate gayety. ‘‘ Twenty- 
five franc’ a month, eh? If you are 
pressed for money just now, you know— 
don’t hesitate.” 

But the old strolling player, though 
very poor, was not without pride and 
dignity. He executed a classic gesture 
of refusal, the gesture of Hippocrates be- 
fore the presents of Artaxerxes, and with- 
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out taking offence, though much moved 
by the generous offer of Nelly, he said: 

‘*Thanks, Robin! I don’t want any- 
thing. Not that I’m rich, but I can get 
along. No; I have come to ask you 
something more important. I have a 
protégé, a young poet, and I have taken it 
upon myself to get his first piece put on.” 

Before the insignificant appearance of 
the good fellow, Nelly, who understood 
the theatre, and knew that the influence 
of a deputy manager could at the most 
secure a position in a spectacular drama 
for the daughter of a concierge of the 
neighborhood, tried vainly to suppress a 
smile. 

‘* Don’t make fun of me,” said Saint- 
Firmin, ‘‘and prepare to be still more 
astonished. This isn’t a rédle for you, 
nor even a piece for the Vaudeville. It 
is for the Emperor's company; it is at the 
Théatre Francais that I want the piece 
in question played. It is worth it. Now 
you have powerful friends—we know 
that, my lovely woman—among the min- 
isters at the Tuileries even, and if you 
should interest yourself in my young 
man, you could do a good deal for him. 
You see, my dear Robin, what I want 
of you—entirely disinterested aid. Mark, 
now, I am not speaking to you of a long 
drama,” he added, taking a small roll of 
paper from his coat pocket. ‘‘ Only one 
act, in verse, but delicious, or I’m no 
judge. Andlama judge. You remem- 
ber at Belleville they called me_the tutor, 
because I used to coach the pronunciation 
of the first walking gentleman at rehears- 
als. What do you say? Robin, was I 
right to count on your good heart ?” 

Nelly was very much flattered. Up to 
this time everybody—her manager, her 
comrades, her lovers themselves — had 
treated her like a pretty woman, and that 
wasall. In the eyes of the men who said 
to her with cold enthusiasm, ‘‘ You played 
your second act delightfully this even- 
ing,” she read a desire more sincere than 
the compliment. In speaking to her asa 
true artist, Saint-Firmin had soothed her 
vanity. She promised her co-operation 
at once, wanted to know who the protégé 
of the old actor was, how he knew him, 
and where he had met him. 

‘* At my cook shop, simply enough,” he 

eplied. ‘‘Hang it, Robin, you know 
well enough that I can’t dine at the Café 
Anglais, and that I can’t send back after 
the first glass a bottle of Clos- Vougeot 


under the pretext that it is corked. I 
dine at a wine-merchant’s in the Rue de 
Vaugirard, down in the basement, where 
the hackney-coachmen, good chaps 
enough, come. It was there that I no- 
ticed my little poet, who, you may well 
believe, wasn’t eating beefsteak and po- 
tatoes, and drinking foaming mugs of 
beer. Poor boy, he was too poor for 
that. He contented himself with the fif- 
ty-centime ordinary, bread, bouillon, and 
beef, washed down with a clear carafe of 
Chateau de Pump. I took to him at 
once. Dressed shabbily but neatly, with 
golden hair that shone in the sunlight, a 
soft forked beard, shy brown eyes, which 
looked down when one looked at him, 
and with the sad sweet air of a young 
god of twenty-five who has just pawned 
his old-fashioned family watch; and with 
all that, shy and unsociable. It was in 
vain that I passed him the oil and mus- 
tard to lead him into conversation. But 
when at last I made him understand that 
I was an old artist, that I had been on 
the stage for thirty years, that I was at 
the Odéon, he no longer feared me; he 
unbosomed himself. One day when we 
were strolling together around the reser 
voir at Luxembourg he repeated to me 
from memory his charming little piece. 
On the twentieth turn he repeated the 
last verse. I was completely carried 
away by it, and I embraced him before 
the swans’ house. I was afraid that I 
might have deceived myself. He con- 
fided his manuscript to me. I re-read it. 
Charming! Only, you know, what could 
I do for him? To speak of such a piece 
as that to the director of the Odéon! I, 
the deputy manager! He would have 
said, ‘Good! good!’ thrown it in the bu- 
reau drawer, and told me to post in the 
foyer a twenty-frane fine against that 
simpleton Deborah, who is never prompt 
at rehearsal except when her little sous- 
lieutenant is under arrest. And then I 
said to myself, ‘Ah, my little poet must 
storm the great house. Whocan furnish 
him a scaling-ladder? And I thought 
of you, my dear Robin. I knew your 
good fortune, and that-you knew the Su 
perintendent of Fine Arts. And I did 
well to come to you, for you are as good 
as you used to be. I shall be so pleased 
if you succeed, for, it need hardly be said, 
I have a great affection for the boy. He 
is the age of the son that I might have 
had if I had married. But you know 
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how itis. That is for the stars. Comedy 
only inspires one with caprices, and | 
have lived like a rat in the greenroom. 
Well, you have the manuscript, with my 
name and address. Do the best you can, 
and if you have any news, write me, and 
I will send my little poet to you. For I 
have said nothing to him about my ap- 
plication, in case it should miss fire.” 

‘*And what is the name of your pro- 
tégé, Saint-Firmin?” asked Nelly Robin, 
who, during the actor’s graphic story, had 
been dreamily thinking of the young 
poet, obscure and charming. 

‘Jean Delhy. And I tell you it isa 
name which will become famous.” 

**T shall occupy myself with your 
young friend to-morrow,” said Nelly 
Robin. ‘‘Iam engaged to sup with two 
or three persons of influence, and I hope 
you will soon receive good news. And 
now let me dress. I dine out.” 

She reached out her hand to the old act- 
or, who placed there a respectful kiss, in 
the manner enjoined by all the tradition 
of the stage, and retired full of hope. 

IV. 

Madame Delhy, the widow of a captain 
of the infantry, who had died of the chol- 
era at the Crimea, had obtained a tobacco 
shop at Beauvais, and kept it in person, 
for it was her only resource. Her only 
son, admitted as a government scholar to 
the lyceum of the village, did well at his 
studies, although he was rather a dreamy 
child, and not in very good health. When 
he was nineteen he lost his mother, and 
after the funeral expenses had been paid, 
he had not a hundred franes in his pock- 
et. Furnished with the derisive diploma 
of Bachelor of Letters, and with his head 
filled with vague ambitions and beauti- 
ful dreams, he came to Paris to find no 
profession there but one of misery. The 
poor young man, in whom burned the 
pure flame of inspiration, copied bills for 
master-builders, or sold a little Greek and 
Latin to students. The poet with delicate 
and refined instincts wore second-hand 
shoes that he bought of cobblers, ate greasy 
soup with masons in odd-smelling eating- 
houses. 

For three years he lived there horribly 
alone. He lived in an old house on the 
Quai Saint-Michel, a dog-hole of an attic, 
where one suffocated in the summer, and 
where in winter the water froze in the 
pitcher. The place was altogether too 
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depressing, and he only staid there to 
sleep the sweet sleep of youth. Jean 
Delhy was dreadfully weary and dis- 
couraged. Oh, the disgust of those long 
hours at the office of the copyist, in com- 
pany with bohemians and drunken copy- 
ists, where to gain three frances he had to 
engross page after page until well into 
the night, with bent back and aching 
wrist! Oh, the suppressed yawns during 
the lessons for forty sous in common little 
quarters on a corner of the dining-table 
to a dirty boy who picked his nose and 
wiped his pen on his hair! And yet he 
felt himself happy when he had copies to 
make or lessons to give. His idle hours 
—too numerous, alas!—he killed them in 
long readings at the Library of St. Gene- 
viéve, or in walks without any end in 


. view along the quays or suburban boule- 


vards, where he wandered slowly, seeing 
nothing, and absorbed in exhausting rev- 
eries. A life so miserable and so dull 
would have ended at last, without doubt, 
in brutalizing the poor poet. He wrote 
almost nothing, and added hardly a line 
to the collection of short and delicate 
poems which he had written in spite of 
everything in his least miserable hours. 
For youthful inspiration is as strong as 
the spring, which makes primroses blos- 
som in the vagabond fields of the out- 
skirts, among oyster shells and bits of 
broken bottles. Jean Delhy despaired; 
love saved him. One Sunday in June, 
warm and wet after the rain, he wandered 
through the Jardin des Plantes. It was 
a lovely afternoon. The soft earth and 
the wet plants breathed a grateful odor. 
From the menagerie came every moment 
the strange strident cries of the birds. 
Mixing with the crowd, Jean admired the 
clusters of roses under the Judas-trees, 
planted by Buffon—they are almost all 
dead to-day—when he met her who was 
to become his love. 

Not fresh the gloves, not new the boots. 
A black dress in the month of June and 
a shabby straw hat brightened by three 
violets. But what brilliancy, what splen- 
dor of youth, in that blonde of twenty, 
with her wealth of hair like molten cop- 
per, her dark brown eyes, and her com- 
plexion of the dawn! A libertine would 
have seen under the shabby clothes of the 
splendid girl the form of a Venus, but the 
sentimental Jean saw only the dark brown 
eyes that looked so sweetly at him. Evi- 
dently she was some poor work -girl out 
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of work like himself, and, like him, whil- 
ing away her Sunday. From instinct 
rather than desire he followed her some 
steps. She went into the menagerie and 
stopped before the zebras. He stopped 
before them too, not far from her, and for 
the second time the eyes of the pretty 
blonde met his, and this time without 
turning away so soon. Long life to those 
sincere people who shorten idyllic court- 
ship! Before long, leaning almost side 
by side on the railing around the bear- 
pit, the young people, already less timid, 
had in their faces that light which is the 
dawn of asmile. A moment later, stroll- 
ing by the enclosure where the antelopes 
are kept, Jean Delhy, with parched lips 
and blushing cheeks, dared to say to the 
young girl, ‘‘ Pretty creatures, are they 
not, mademoiselle?” Then they began 
to talk to each other, walking side by side. 
They exchanged names in front of the 
monkeys’ house; and when, an hour later, 
the winding paths of the garden brought 
them for the tenth time before the ele- 
phant, they were arm in arm—Heaven 
forgive me!—and were deep in an inter- 
view so interesting that they quite forgot 
to offer a bit of rye bread to that pach- 
yderm, although he reached his trunk 
toward them with a patience which mer- 
ited happier results. I am afraid of 
shocking you, beautiful madame with 
three toilets a day, who will read me, per- 
haps. For, in the first place, you would 
never deign to observe that a young man 
had beautiful eyes were he not of your 
world, and had he not been formally pre- 
sented; and then, before letting him per- 
ceive your weakness, you would, I am 
sure, have imposed upon him all sorts of 
slow and painful trials. You would have 
required to meet him at a great number 
of dinners, at five-o’clock teas, and sub- 
scription nights at the Opéra and Comé- 
die Francaise, and he would have been 
obliged to hear La Favorita at least 
five or six times from the depths of your 
box, before your eyes would, at that su- 
preme moment in the opera, ‘‘ Ah, come! 
come! I yield, lost,” turn to him with an 
encouraging look; and only after three 
balls and a dozen waltzes would your 
hand have rested in his with a significant 
pressure. Not that you are so cold, 
beautiful madame, but you require a peri- 
od of novitiation from your lover. Court- 
ship is a toll, a fee, with you, and your 
least favors are obtained by a formula. 





Pardon, I pray you, the poor child met 
by Jean Delhy in the Jardin des Plantes 
who thus hurried past all the stopping- 
places, and showed so little method. You 
are going, I fear, to hold her brazen. 
She was nothing but naive and frank. 
During that walk through the menagerie 
on the arm of the gentle poet, with his 
sweet voice and sad eyes, Mariette—that 
was the girl’s name—had pulled the pet- 
als from a mystic daisy in her heart, and 
the last petal had fallen at the word 
‘“‘passionately.” And without delay Jean 
had confided to Mariette that he was alone 
and unhappy, and Mariette had at once 
been seized with a generous desire to be 
his companion, and secure for him a little 
happiness. Reassure yourself, however, 
lovely madame, Mariette did not yield so 
quickly to her impulse of tenderness and 
charity. Like you, she was a woman. 
Like you, she had both modesty and a 
little coquetry. It required eight days 
and three meetings in the evening in the 
quiet Rue Cuvier before she accepted Jean 
Delhy and joined him in his attic at the 
Quai Saint-Michel. But on that spring 
night there was up there in the moonhght 
which illuminated the attic a féte of tears 
and kisses, such as I wish you may have, 
lovely madame, when you shall judge that 
your admirer has bent the willing knee 
long enough, and shall admit the young 
novice to pass his license of love. 

An orphan at six, Mariette had been 
brought up—oh, without any care—in a 
haphazard sort of way by her uncle, a 
porter at the Orleans Railway station. A 
good enough fellow, not young perhaps, a 
little brutal, a widower without children. 
Moved by a sudden kindly impulse, he 
had given his niece a home, finding it, 
moreover, convenient to be no longer 
obliged 1o eat out-of-doors, and to find his 
dinner prepared and his bed made every 
evening by the child. Later on she be- 
came an apprentice, then a workwoman, 
at Madame Indiana’s, a milliner just then 
in fashion. She gained but a small sal- 
ary there, being not very handy, and was 
principally employed in delivering bun- 
dles. The two poor young lovers, whose 
sole luxury and pleasure in life were 
their kisses, adored each other. Mariette 
thought always of Jean in stitching with 
her needle, in flitting across Paris, at 
night when she buried her head in her 
pillow, and even in her dreams. And 
Jean only lived for the moment when 
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Mariette should enter his room between 
two of her journeys, hat-box under her 
arm, with heaven in her heart and para- 
dise in her eyes. Thus loved, the poet 
took heart, set himself to work, and it was 
then that he wrote, in certain hours of 
enthusiastic joy, that delicious idyllic dia- 
logue, The Night of Stars, which, later, 
when played at the Théatre Frangais, 
made the whole public name him the 
Parisian Theocritus. 

Sometimes Jean read his verses to Mari- 
ette. She listened to them ravished, not 
understanding completely, but with the 
ecstasy of the mystic who hears the voice 
of God in the ‘‘ Magnificat.” Vanity—it is 
perhaps the great fault of the rhyme- 
makers. Jean drank in delicious draughts; 
the pleasure of being admired and his 
tenderness for Mariette grew. However, 
he did not love so much as he was loved. 
In such music perfect accord never exists. 
Jean was a good fellow, but with a fund 
of egotism, like all artists who are really 
possessed by their art. In the mean time 
he could not think without tenderness 
and without a certain self-satisfaction of 
the simple girl who had given herself to 
him. He did not imagine an existence 
without her. No other woman existed 
for him. And as he was, on the whole, 
considerate and just, he never formed a 
dream of success or happiness without 
associating with it her who consoled and 
charmed his present misery. 

For several years Jean and Mariette, 
together as often as possible, and always 
together in thought, thus lived and loved; 
loving as only the poor can love, who 
have no other pleasures, and whose emo- 
tions are distracted by nothing. Timid 
by nature, and completely void of initia- 
tive, the young man simply let himself 
live, working a little, but without seeking 
any means of making himself known, 
when he met by chance Saint-Firmin in 
the wine shop where he dined. Jean 
Delhy had never thought of the theatre 
in writing The Night of Stars, and the 
enthusiasm of the old actor astonished 
him. It was at first without any real 
hope that he confided the manuscript to 
him. What could a poor deputy man- 
ager of the Odéon do ? 

Therefore the delight of the poet was 
even less lively than his astonishment 
when, fifteen days later, he received a 
very gracious letter, in which the admin- 
istration of the Comédie Frangaise con- 
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gratulated him personally on his work, 
and invited him to call concerning it 
without delay. 
y 

Nelly Robin, leaning her elbows on her 
pillow, read The Night of Stars on the 
very night that Saint-Firmin had given 
her the manuscript. The beautiful girl 
knew but little about literature. Like 
many actresses, she learned by heart her 
role, copied out by itself, without know- 
ing the rest of the play, and she made 
out as much as she could at rehearsals, 
coached by the author and stage-man- 
ager. But she had for verse, for rhymed 
phrases that spoke of love, the instinctive 
respect of the children of the suburbs 
who follow in a two-sous song-book the 
words of the romance sung by the organ- 
grinder in a cracked voice as he turns 
his crank. The music of Jean Delhy’s 
poem was delicious. It moved Nelly, 
and even seemed to her much superior to 
the couplets of Maupeon and Loisa Puget, 
which she had prattled in her childhood 
on the pavements of Belleville. Sleep- 
ing, she dreamed of the young poet, re- 
duced to eating with hackney-coachmen, 
whose verses had touched her heart. 

Nelly had a great friend, the Due 
d’Eylau, son of the heroic marshal, the 
former drummer who beat the charge at 
Bonaparte’s side at the bridge of Arcole. 
He was a good-looking man, a trifle tire- 
some, of impassive manners and more 
than usual intelligence, and yet the sec- 
ond empire had only made a chamber- 
lain of him. At the supper which the 
Due gave on the morrow at a fash- 
ionable café, Nelly arrived with Jean 
Delhy’s manuscript in her muff. It was 
not a giddy assemblage, men with gray 
heads and double chins. But the actress 
had at her right M. Cadue, the private 
secretary and intimate friend of the Em- 
peror, a kind-hearted and scholarly old 
man, all-powerful in the theatres. She 
made him promise to read The Night of 
Stars ; and eight days later she received 
the ecard of M. Caduc, with these words: 
‘*A little chef-dc@uvre. I am going to 
carry it to the Comédie Frangaise.” 

Nelly, enchanted at the result of her 
recommendation, wrote to Saint-Firmin. 
But the poor old strolling player could 
not read the letter, which he received at 
the Hétel Dieu, where he had been for 
three days between life and death; and 
as-he had not told the poet, lest there 
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might be some failure of his application 
to the actress, she also received no word, 
and was at first offended at the silence of 
Saint-Firmin and his protégé; but swept 
on in her life of pleasure, she thought no 
more of it. In the mean time fortune, 
which sometimes has her caprices, was 
going to repay Jean Delhy in one stroke 
for all his past. 

Not two weeks had passed since he lent 
his manuscript to Saint-Firmin when 
he received one morning in his bed the 
note written by the director of the Comé- 
die Francaise. Mariette could not come 
and see him on that day, and with the 
wild joy of the poet there was mixed at 
first a regret at not being able to tell at 
once the good news to his little friend. 
Moreover, it was not visiting day at the 
hospital, where, however, old Saint -Fir- 
min, always delirious, with a high fever, 
could not have known or felt the trans- 
ports of his young friend. With a beat- 
ing heart, full of his secret, and after hav- 
ing re-read ten times the wonderful letter, 
Jean Delhy made all the toilet of which 
he was capable, for the purpose of going 
that afternoon to the Théatre Frangais. 
Happily, he had a new coat and a be- 
coming necktie, the gift of Mariette. He 
went out and found a holiday air in the 
dusty streets and the dull November skies, 
an air of good-will in every passer-by. In 
the theme of the young student whom he 
was coaching at Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
he left heedless, through his happiness, 
the frightful barbarism ‘‘ Romanibus,” 
which cost that unhappy collegian until 
the end of his school year the heavy plea- 
santries of his professor. At his wine 
shop, among the coachmen, Jean believed 
himself dining with the gods of Olympus, 
and ate ambrosia and drank nectar, al- 
though they only served him in reality a 
calf’s head in rancid oil and a pint of vio- 
let-colored wine. Then he started for his 
destination with the firm step and erect 
carriage of a happy man. 

But his exaltation vanished when he 
reached the famous ‘‘ house of Moliére.” 
He suddenly felt very timid. The pom- 
pous portraits and emphatic busts of the 
illustrious actors of the past seemed to 
regard him as a mere nonentity, and the 
usher to whom he gave his card coughed 
with so disdainful an air-that he asked 
himself if he had not dreamed it all, and 
if he had really been called to a place so 
full of arrogance. 


The poet regained, however, a little of 
his sang-froid in the presence of the ad- 
ministrator-general. Outside of his sump- 
tuous office and without his red rosette, 
that middle-aged man, with his bent back, 
poor figure, ill-kept beard, and unctuous 
hand-clasp, had the air of a church beadle. 
He received Jean Delhy in the most flat- 
tering way. His piece, in a very short 
time—two or three months at the most 
would be read to the committee, received, 
and played. M. Cadue had rendered a 
veritable service to the Emperor's com- 
pany of players in bringing the little chef 
d’ceuvre to their notice. The astonished 
young man learned that he had a friend 
at court as he stammered his thanks. 

‘“Thank M. Caduc,” said the adminis- 
trator, with an air of a donor of holy wa- 
ter. ‘Go and see him; he is the man of 
taste to whom you owe your thanks. He 
lives only two steps from here at the Rue 
de Rivoli.” 

Jean hurried there, and was shown into 
a spacious and well-lighted library, whose 
two large windows looked out upon the 
garden of the Tuileries. The amiable 
old gentleman who presently joined him 
received him with all the graces of a 
courtier. 

‘“You owe me nothing, my dear boy. 
On the contrary, it will be a proud boast 
for me, by-and-by, that it was I who gave 
the public that delight which they are 
sure to experience in your charming verse. 
I received them, moreover,from the hands 
of beauty. It was Mademoiselle Nelly 
Robin, of the Vaudeville, who gave me 
your manuscript. She received it from 
an old actor, an acquaintance of yours.” 
And noting the astonished air of the 
young man, M. Caducadded: ‘*‘ You know 
nothing about it? It’s one of those ri- 
cochets of Parisian life, which is so often 
ill spoken of, but in which, in spite of all, 
a man of merit cannot long remain hid- 
den. Take your grateful homage, then, 
to the feet of Nelly Robin. She plays 
to-night. You will find her in her dress- 
ing-room; and I am persuaded,” con- 
cluded the gracious old gentleman, with 
a smile which was Kghtly significant, 
‘that the poet will please her as much as 
his verse.” . 

Nelly Robin! Jean Delhy repeated the 
name to himself every minute as he hur- 
ried across Paris. He had read it some- 
where in the journals, that name, and 
always encompassed by phrases which 
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spoke of luxury, of gallantry. He had 
seen at the photographer's the portrait of 
the handsome actress. So it was Nelly 
Robin to whom he was indebted for such 
a service! He had in his heart some of 
that prejudice felt by very proper men 
against women of light manners. But 
then, what poet, being on a jury, would 
not acquit the worst of sinners if he found 
in him an admirer? 

‘‘ To-morrow, when I tell my adventure 
to Mariette,” he thought, ‘‘ she will adore 
that Nelly Robin.” 

But even then he doubted it. 

‘“Who knows? Mariette will perhaps 
be annoyed that this happiness comes to 
me through another woman. Bah! I can 
make her understand it all.” 

And, alone in the crowd, he walked 
rapidly over the Champs Elysées, where 
chance had led his steps, having already 
blotted out the remembrance of his little 
friend, thinking only of his beautiful ben- 
efactress. Some hours to kill yet before 
he could see her. She would receive him 
in her dressing-room. He was going to 
penetrate to those inner parts of the thea- 
tre, into the mysteries behind the scenes, 
pictured by innocents of his sort as cata- 
combs of wantonness where floats an odor 
of women and love. How should he pre- 
sent himself before Nelly? He had so 
little assurance. How he trembled for 
fear of appearing stupid, dull, awkward! 
Where to find the graceful and expressive 
phrase, the moving word, wherewith to 
thank her? Without doubt she would 
smile and tender him a perfumed hand. 

He attributed the beating of his heart 
to gratitude. On that particular evening 
Nelly arrived at the Vaudeville in bad 
humor. Life is not all roses for those 
lovely creatures whom golden fools use 
for their personal decoration as they use 
a gardenia in the button-hole. The Duc 
d’Eylau, fifty-five years old, and majestic 
as a hearse horse, had inflicted upon 
Nelly since a quarter of six a terrible 
game of Chinese bézique, and his indig- 
nation as a chamberlain concerning some 
error in genealogy committed by the Al- 
manach de Gotha. Entering her dressing- 
room in a fit of ill humor, Nelly had be- 
gun by chivying her maid. But incapa- 
ble of lasting ill humor, she seated her- 
self before her toilet table in corsets and 
open dressing-gown, and had commenced 
her make-up, when the call-boy of the 
theatre came to tell her that a M. Jean 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 510,—88 
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Delhy was at the concierge’s, and asked 
a moment’s interview. 

‘Jean Delhy? Who's that—Jean De- 
lhy? Wait a minute. Ah yes, the little 
poet, Saint-Firmin’s friend. He has found 
time to come and thank me. Well, let us 
go and see him.” 

She had already pardoned the tardiness 
of his visit, thinking only of being gra- 
cious, and making welcome the young 
man who was so poor, and was such a 
genius. When he appeared on the thresh- 
old, white with emotion, without readjust- 
ing her dressing-gown, and showing her 
marvellous white shoulders, she ran tow- 
ard him with open hands, saying: 

‘*Come and be congratulated, monsieur. 
It is charming, your little piece, and I 
hope they are to play it soon. You must 
come and let people see you and make 
your acquaintance.” 

She drew him toward her, and made 
him sit down by her on a divan; and 
while Jean, giddy, bewildered, by her cor- 
dial reception, by the perfume of the 
dressing-room, by the pressure of her 
warm hands, by contact with ripe and 
half-unveiled beauty, made his excuses 
and stammered his thanks, she watched 
him. Nelly was thirty years old, a long 
past of gallantry. But suddenly she felt 
completely swept away by a new sensa- 
tion, by a sort of magnetic current, exqui- 
site and sad, which soothed her and fired 
her at the same time, which unnerved 
her with its warmth, and, mixed with her 
physical distress, she felt also a delicious 
emotion. It enveloped her as a bath, 
prompt and sharp as the stroke of a 
knife. For the first time in her life she 
loved. She felt herself seized,carried away, 
by something stronger than herself, by 
the power of an instinct. Becoming 
again in a moment the simple child of 
the people that she used to be, she re- 
membered the comrades of her infancy— 
the girls of the Faubourg—whose brutal 
lovers had only to say to them, ‘‘ Come,” 
and they would follow them with lower- 
ed head. If that young man sitting by 
the side of her had only looked at her, 
she would have fallen on his shoulder 
and burst into tears. But he was too 
timid to hardly lift his eyes. He seemed 
to her so pure, so superior to herself, that 
she was ashamed, and as he smiled in 
his embarrassment, showing under his 
golden beard his white teeth and fresh 
mouth, she despaired, believing herself 
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unworthy of such a kiss, as one would 
scruple to pluck a rose with soiled hands. 

What did they say? Only foolish words. 
She paid him some compliments, repeat- 
ing the same words, and asked him kind- 
ly and awkwardly about his life. He 
hardly answered. Novice that he was, 
he was astonished at the actress’s embar- 
rassment without divining the cause. The 
intoxicating atmosphere of the dressing- 
room enervated him. Not knowing what 
to say, and fearing that he might be in- 
discreet, he rose to go. The deep black 
eyes of Nelly grew dim. 

‘* You are coming to see me again, are 
you not?” And her voice was almost sup- 
plicatory. 

‘“ With pleasure,” he replied. ‘‘ But 
when ean I?” 

‘‘In my dressing-room at this same 
hour. I am always alone.” He bowed; 
she reached out her hand, now cold. And 
only when he was out-of-doors in the 
sharp night air, did it seem to him that 
Nelly’s hand had trembled in his. 

‘*‘ How beautiful she is!” he thought as 
he went back to his attic. ‘‘I will tell 
Mariette that Saint-Firmin sent my manu- 
script directly to M. Caduc. If she knew 
that I am the protégé of that regal wo- 
man, I am certain that Mariette would be 
jealous and would suffer. It is better 
that she should know nothing about it. 
Poor little thing!” 

Vi. 

he poet told his deceitful tale; and Ma- 
riette’s joy when she knew that The Night 
of Stars was to be presented was soon em- 
bittered by a heavy care. It seemed to 
her that her lover suddenly grew cold. 
Formerly when she came to his room, Jean, 
who waited for her impatiently, was on 
the threshold before she had mounted the 
last stair, ran to her with a happy laugh, 
and then, what a hug! what a kiss! She 
knew then that absent or present he 
loved her always. Already he was 
changed, always good and kind to her, 
but less tender, his thoughts elsewhere. 
She excused him. The hopes and ambi- 
tions of the poet, the approach of the de- 
cisive part that he was going to play, left 
him, without doubt, but little time for love; 
yet she was distressed to see him thus, 
even in her arms, even amid her caress- 
es, and it was with an accent of agony 
that she asked him, ‘‘What are you 
thinking of?” 
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The reply was to reassure her. 

‘*You know well enough. Of my piece, 
of the reading before the committee. It 
is only two weeks now, you know.” 

But he was deceiving her still, and even 
while Mariette was clinging closely to 
him and softly kissing his neck, he was 
thinking of Nelly, of that luxurious flow- 
er, which he had breathed for a moment, 
which might be his—he was sure of it 
now—and whose voluptuous perfume fol 
lowed him. Why, then, at the end of ten 
days had he not returned to the Vaude- 
ville? Simply on account of Mariette; it 
was so uncomfortable to have a secret 
from her. He reproached himself for his 
thought of infidelity. She loved him so 
much, and he loved her very well too. 
Whatever might happen she should al 
ways remain his companion, his friend, 
she should keep the first place, an unas- 
sailable corner all by itself, in his heart 
of hearts; and then he would look at her, 
contentedly resting on his shoulder, that 
innocent head, he would note that golden 
hair, flowing in disorder like a stream of 
molten copper, on a slender back, on a 
throat almost childlike, and those dear 
brown eyes, which turned from time to 
time towards him confident and confid- 
ing. 

‘*No; it would be disloyal!” he thought 
then. ‘‘I will never try to see Nelly Robin 
again.” 

But he found her again without look 
ing for her. 

It was at Pére-la-Chaise, before the 
gaping hole of the common grave, where 
they were just lowering the coffin of 
Saint-Firmin, who died at the hospital. 
Very much moved by the loss of his hum- 
ble and enthusiastic friend, Jean Delhy, 
whose piece had been received the even- 
ing before with great favor at the Comé- 
die Frangaise, listened to the last De 
Profundis. A fine cold rain was falling, 
and a small number of the comrades of 
the old actor had come as far as the 
cemetery. There were not there more 
than three or four young actors of the 
Odéon, and a dozen old strolling players, 
with shaved and wrinkled faces, who in 
the old time had played with Saint-Fir- 
min in the suburbs. 

But while they were sprinkling the 
holy water, a woman came up, wrapped 
in a magnificent fur, and with her arms 
full of flowers. Jean recognized Nelly 
Robin. The good-natured girl had come 
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to pay her respects to the old comrade of 
her years of penury. She rapidly ap- 
proached the grave, bent her head with a 
sign of the cross, whispered a prayer, and 
gave the grave-digger, together with a 
coin, the bouquets and wreaths. Then 
she saw Jean, who bowed to her. What 
a look from under the mourning veil, at 
the same time tender and reproachful! 
For two weeks Nelly had thought only 
of the young poet. Every evening she 
had watched for him in her dressing- 
room. Possessed by her memories, and 
impatient of vain delays, torn by vain 
hopes, for a second Nelly’s eloquent eyes 
met those of Jean with reproach; but 
they were full of happiness and pardon 
as well. The young man blushed, and 
his heart beat so violently that he lifted 
his hand to it. They were in the mud of 
the cemetery, under a bleak and sombre 
December sky, near the charnel - house 
where they throw the poor. Ah yes! 
love is stronger than death! 

Meantime, to approach Jean, the actress 
assumed an air of sadness. 

‘*Poor Saint-Firmin! We both of us 
liked him, didn’t we ?” 

But they had both of them already for- 
gotten him, poor Saint-Firmin! and un- 
doubtedly his indulgent shade smiled at 
them from some paradise of actors, where 
they all, let us love to believe, have a su- 
perb réle to play, with their names al- 
ways in large capitals on the bills. 

Jean and Nelly left the potter’s field, 
and together went down the road under 
the sombre and leafless trees. 

‘* Why have you not been to see me ?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

He replied, in the same way, ‘‘I did 
not dare.” 

And they continued to walk silently 
side by side. At the gate of the cemetery 
Nelly Robins’s coupé was waiting. 

‘*T am to take you back to Paris, am I 
not, Monsieur Delhy ?” 

But hardly was he seated by her in the 
narrow carriage, quilted like a jewel-box 
and half filled by the perfumed fur, when 
Jean lost his head. Nelly surprised a 
fond look in the young man’s eyes, and 
fell, overwhelmed with happiness on his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you know how I love you ?” 
she said, with a sigh. 

Who can say how many kisses there 
were before the coupé stopped at the ac- 
tress’s house? Nelly jumped from the 
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the steps of her little hétel, carrying Jean 
Delhy in her impetuous wake. 

But in the antechamber the waiting- 
woman sprang up. ‘‘ Monsieur le Due 
has been here twenty minutes,” she cried. 
‘*He is waiting for madame in her bou- 
doir, and trying to reconcile himself to 
the delay.” 

The Duc! She had forgotten him. It 
was the hour for that terrible game of 
bézique. With a gesture she sent her 
waiting-maid away; then she put her 
hands, still in their black gloves, on the 
shoulders of Jean, who had suddenly and 
proudly drawn himself up, breathing out 
to him her very soul in a sigh. 

‘*Oh, don’t be cross! Pardon me!” she 
cried. ‘*‘ To-morrow you shall be master 
here, if you will, and promise me to come 
this evening to the Vaudeville.” 

One of many? Ohno! He had honor 
and much pride, the poet. He drew him- 
self away, bowed, and went out without 
speaking. 

‘*No, certainly,” he said to himself, 
almost aloud, wandering at random 
through the streets, humiliated, sobered, 
walking with quick, hurried step. ‘‘ No, 
I will not go this evening to the Vaude- 
ville. Yes, she is as beautiful as the 
day, and her kisses still stir my pulse. 
But I am not one of those lovers to be 
hidden in a wardrobe, and I refuse the 
ignominy of divided love. ‘The master,’ 
she said, ‘to-morrow,’ if I will? The 
master! In the midst of that luxury which 
comes from the hand of another—of oth- 
ers—when I haven’t in my pocket the 
wherewithal to buy her a bouquet of 
roses! What does she take me for? Can 
I be a fool—a fool and an ingrate? And 
Mariette!” 

He tried to recall the memory of his 
love. Had he thought of forsaking her? 
Never! The forgetfulness of a mo- 
ment was the only crime he had been 
on the point of committing. That was 
wrong, but he had never fully ceased 
through it all loving his little friend. 
Nevertheless—and Jean was astonished 
at the tranquillity of his heart in thinking 
of her whom he had been on the point of 
betraying, at least in intention. Invol- 
untarily he compared the two women. 
An ecstasy of intoxication seized him 
again. He had still on his lips the taste 
of the actress’s kisses. Why not go on? 
He was too scrupulous. Undoubtedly 
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the charming woman felt for him only a 
passing fancy. Why not take advantage 
of it? Only, frankness before everything. 
She should know that he was not free. 
He would tell her himself that very 
evening. 

At eight o’clock he entered Nelly’s 
dressing-room. 

The poet had the courage of his convic- 
tions, and made his avowal. 

She stood up instantly, with a shiver. 
** You love another?” 

Then Jean was cowardly. He began 
to explain. Yes, a little girl who had 
been good to him, so lonely, so unhappy. 
He had cared for her through gratitude, 
and felt only friendship for her. (Alas! 
it was already true.) Nelly should not 

» astonished at that. Had she not felt 
such friendship? 

‘*T have turned away my lover,” cried 
the actress. ‘‘ Quit yours.” 

So much logic staggered Jean Delhy. 
He was sincere when he committed the 
unpardonable and useless folly of defend- 
ing a woman before her rival. He could 
never abandon Mariette so brutally, it 
would be such a blow to her. He asked 
time to prepare the separation, for she 
was capable of anything. She loved him 
so much. 

In the eyes of a coquette Jean would 
have been lost by such gross maladroit- 
ness. But Nelly really loved him, and 
had a kind heart. She lowered her head 
and murmured, ‘‘True, the girl must 
love you!” 

Then the poet reproached himself for 
his simplicity. He threw his arm around 
Nelly’s waist and whispered, tenderly, 
lovingly, in her ear: ‘‘What matters 
your Duc? What matters Mariette? We 
can love each other all the same.” 

But he felt her become, even in his 
arms, cold and immobile. She turned 
away her head. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Nelly?” said he, 
anxiously. And as he sought her mouth 
he saw that the girl's eyes were full of 
tears. 

He feared that he had offended her; 
implored her pardon. But she seized 
him again by the hands, covered them 
with kisses, moistened them with the 
warm rain of her tears, and told him 
how much she loved him. No, she 
was not offended with him for what he 
had said. On the contrary, it was she 


who should ask his pardon for being 


only an unhappy girl who merited no- 
thing better, and yet who had dared to 
hope from him something better and 
purer. She had dreamed the deceptive 
dream of redemption through love, as 
all her kind have done at least once in 
their life. It was folly; she knew it 
well. He was not free. 

‘** You deceive me or you deceive your- 
self,” she said between her sobs, ‘‘ when 
you pretend that you love me more than 
your Mariette. She has been your first 
and your only love. She consoled you 
through weary days. Certainly I envy 
her, happy woman! But do you know | 
love you so much that I can love her 
too, she who has been so good to you, 
and I would not take you from her. 
Listen, dear,” she added, growing calmer, 
‘God knows I would throw myself into 
the fire to purchase you a moment’s hap- 
piness—for the success of your play, for 
example—but I could not have the weak- 
ness to keep you, knowing that you loved 
another, and that you had for me only a 
passing fancy. For you would only hold 
in your arms a wretched creature, and 
you would carry away a most unhappy 
memory of me. Believe me, we must 
separate, see each other no more. It will 
be best for you and for me. Let us try 
to forget.” 

Carried away by such real distress, 
the poet threw himself at Nelly’s feet, 
insisted, supplicated, swore that he loved 
her, and believed what he swore. But 
she was courageous, even strong enough 
to deny him a single kiss, shook her head 
at all his vows, and when he had gone, 
almost driven out by her, overwhelmed 
with discouragement and chagrin, she 
could hope—or fear—that he would never 
return. 

Vil. 

He came back on the morrow, he came 
back every evening, and she received 
him, but was only good and tender to him. 
And, as often happens in love affairs, ev- 
erybody was unhappy. 

Everybody. First, Nelly; she was very 
certain now that the poet was madly in 
love with her. On: his side nothing 
would have been easier than to break his 
chain, and they might have lived then 
as they could, happy lovers, on love and 
cold water. But she was generous of 
heart; it would distress her to think that 
her happiness brought unhappiness to 
another—was the consequence of a cruel 
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action. In any case she would not have 
asked for it, she would never have said 
to Jean, ‘‘ Break with your Mariette”; and 
yet had he come to her and said, ‘‘I have 
broken with her,” she would have thrown 
herself upon his neck. In the mean time 
he did not say it, and she asked herself, 
with a bitter doubt, if he felt for her more 
than a passing caprice, a fickle fancy. 

Nor was Mariette less to be pitied. Ev- 
ery day Jean Delhy became more indif- 
ferent, more cold. When she complained 
of it, he plead his preoccupation as an 
excuse for his changed humor, for he 
went every day to the Théatre Frangais 
to follow the rehearsals of his piece. But 
the simple girl was not deceived; warned 
by that very sure instinct of women who 
know that love is fading, and distressed 
every moment by some sharp word, by 
some impatient gesture, of her lover, the 
poor little girl lived with a heart that 
ached continually, and foresaw a catas- 
trophe. 

Jean suffered also; every day in the 
presence of Nelly Robin, a prey to all the 
tortures of Tantalus; he lived in a state 
of irritation, and whenever he saw Ma- 
riette he suffered from a frightful sense 
of weariness and pity. For without yet 
being able to accomplish it, he had deter- 
mined to abandon her, and he felt in 
advance a horror for his cowardice and 
his ingratitude. 

In a word, they were all unhappy. 
Yes, all; even to the unfortunate Duc 
d’Eylau. For it was now the misfortune 
of that aristocratic and wearisome person 
to irritate in a supreme degree the nerves 
of Nelly Robin, and to in no wise under- 
stand either her rebuffs or the innumera- 
ble faults which she had made for some 
time in playing Chinese bézique. 

The poor Duc was the first victim of 
the situation. For a trifling reason, fora 
play at cards, he was sent away, and yet 
he hadn't required much outside of his 
little card party at a quarter of six. He 
withdrew discreetly, and with him dis- 
appeared the thousand-franc notes. 

Bah! What was money to Nelly? She 
loved. Without diminishing her expen- 
ditures or altering the arrangements of 
her house, she sold, one after the other, 
her jewels, and lived from day to day with 
the thoughtlessness of a woman. 

At last The Night of Stars was played 


at the Théatre Francais. You remember 


that triumph. How at the first represen- 
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tation the old and jaded theatre-goers of 
Paris shed tears of emotion! It refreshed 
them; it did them good. That pure idyl 
was for them the glass of milk that late 
roisterers at the restaurants seek in the 
suburbs at daybreak, curled up in their 
cabs. On the morrow of the representa- 
tion the glorified name of Jean Delliy 
made the tour of the journals, that is to 
say, of France and of Europe. His face 
still radiant with the praise of the actors, 
the poet was seized behind the scenes by 
Beer, the Jewish editor, who bought that 
very evening the manuscript of his piece, 
and put five thousand franes in his hand. 
At the first representation, in the box of 
M. Caduc, Nelly Robin wept tears of joy, 
and broke her fan in applauding; and 
from the depths of the only box given to 
the author, Mariette fainted with emotion 
in the arms of the comrade from the shop 
who accompanied her. 

Let us distrust happiness. It makes 
the good better, but it is dangerous to the 
egoist, and the successful man believes 
that all things are permitted to him. 

On the morrow, waking late from his. 
sleep, in the attic on the Quai Saint- 
Michel, Jean Delhy received from Nelly 
Robin an effusive letter, and a package 
of journals burning with his praises. He 
was celebrated, loved. Had he every- 
thing? No! for he had not Nelly. There 
was a single obstacle—Mariette. Then 
he saw the bank-notes given to him in 
the evening by Beer, which he had on 
coming in thrown on his table. Money! 
Was it not so often with money that 
youthful attachments were broken—the 
love affairs of the Quartier Latin? Five 
thousand francs would be for a working- 
girl an establishment, a sort of dowry, 
the beginning ofa fortune, perhaps. And 
for him it might prove his ransom, his 
liberty. And, after all, what had he done? 
Mariette had only given him of her own 
free- will two years of her life. Five 
thousand frances! that would pay for it. 
And yet Jean Delhy was not bad. In 
the evening, in the height of his triumph, 
he had joyfully folded his little friend in 
his arms, who had waited for him tim- 
idly in the street at the stage door. But 
his desire exasperated him, blinded him. 
Oh, the cruelty! Oh, the hardness of 
the human heart! Oh, the villanies con- 
ceived, accepted, done in a moment! 

Undoubtedly Mariette would come and 
see him as soon as possible. He dressed 
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himself hurriedly, and dashed off the 
letter of adieu. He begged Mariette to 
pardon him, but he loved her no more. 
Moreover, all they could do was to make 
each other suffer. And then to offer her 
the money, he found, the man of letters, 
a phrase ingenious, almost tender. He 
placed in plain sight on the table the en- 
velope containing the letter and the bank- 
notes, went out, said to the porter if Mlle. 
Mariette came, there was something up- 
stairs for her, jumped into a cab, and 
drove to Nelly’s. For some days past 
she had not played at the Vaudeville, 
where her engagement had ended. Some 
months before she had refused to renew 
it on account of very advantageous offers 
that had been made her to go to Russia. 
Then Jean had appeared. She had not 
wished to leave him, and that evening 
again she had turned away the dramatic 
agent, who insisted, not being able to un- 
derstand how a pretty woman could refuse 
to go to the country of rubles. 

‘It's done. I have broken!” cried 
Jean, in the arms of the actress, who had 
thrown herself on the neck of the victori- 
ous poet. And he told her, with selfish 
joy, the base action which he had just 
committed. Nelly—a woman of money 
before everything — admired him, was 
proud and touched that he had sacrificed 
without hesitation for her sake, the first 
gold that fortune had thrown at his feet. 

‘And I also, I am free,” she said to 
him, leaning on his shoulder. ‘‘I am 
yours—yours always! This luxury which 
surrounds me disturbs you. You are 
proud; you are right. Ah, well, reassure 
yourself. I have lived here without 
thinking of money, and it is now two 
weeks since I turned away the Duc, who 
used to pay my debts. Ah, well, furni- 
ture, toilets, jewels, I will leave them all 
to my creditors, and you shall have a 
comrade as poor as yourself. Tell me, 
will you love me still, monsieur, in a cali- 
co gown? Bah! it isn’t so long since I 
used to mend my linen, cook my own 
meals. I will quit the theatre—you wish 
it? You would be too jealous, wouldn't 
you? And if I staid there, I should not 
be enough with you. No; I will be your 
housekeeper, and you will see what good 
care I will take of you while you are 
writing beautiful things. You are really 
going to live now. Certainly you will 
not be rich. Poets never make a fortune. 
But I will be so reasonable, and we can 





indulge in some extravagance. You will 
buy for me soon my first jewelry—a 
pair of ear-rings at ten sous a pair, like 
those that I used to covet at the jeweller’s 
in the Rue Ménilmontant when I was a 
street girl. Oh, my Jean, how I love 
you!” And as he embraced her ardent- 
ly, ‘‘ No,” she cried, disengaging herself; 
“here everything recalls my past. Oh, 
pardon me! Until I met you, I did not 
know what it was to love. No; I will 
come this evening to you in the attic 
where you have been so unhappy. I will 
come never to go again, bringing with 
me only the clothes that I wear. You 
consent—yes? Now go about your af 
fairs. You must go to the theatre. You 
must thank everybody—the actors, those 
journalists who have just bombarded you 
with praises, and who must be managed 
—I know that. In the mean time I am 
going to settle everything here, and it 
won't take long, I assure you. I shall 
not keep even the few louis which are in 
my purse, and the poor need no trunks. 
Watch for me this evening at six, and let 
us begin our life together by dining in 
your wine shop with the coachmen—you 
know, there wliere you met that poor 
Saint-Firmin. I want myself to taste 
also of your misery.” 

Jean went out, intoxicated with the 
pride of having inspired such a passion, 
provoked such a sacrifice. 

Nelly alone, and wishing to destroy as 
much as possible the traces of her life of 
gallantry, took first from a bureau some 
bundles of letters and threw them into 
the fire. She watched them burn, and 
then, to tell her maid the resolution that 
she had just taken, she was about to ring, 
when the maid appeared and said: 

‘‘Can madame receive the girl from 
the milliner’s?, She is below with a little 
hat that madame ordered a week ago.” 

‘*Tell her to come up,” Nelly answer- 
ed, mechanically. And while the maid 
obeyed, ‘‘A hat for five louis!” thought 
the actress, who could hardly keep from 
laughing. ‘‘ It will bea long time undoubt- 
edly before I wear another such, and 
this one will be paid: for by the sheriff 
after the seizure here, like all the rest. 
Bah! I will put it on to-night when I go 
to see Jean.” 

For what power in the world would 
prevent a woman, even a woman in love, 
even a woman in the height of passion, 
from. trying on a pretty hat? 
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The milliner’s girl entered and opened 
her hat-box. 

‘Let us see it,” said Nelly. 

She stood before her looking-glass, ad- 
justed on her head the coquettish trifle, 
and only then noticed, reflected in the 
glass, the face of the young milliner. 

What was the matter with her, that 
poor little girl with auburn hair? Why 
were the beautiful brown eyes filled with 
tears? and why was she leaning, faint, 
on the back of a sofa? 

It was Mariette who had brought the hat. 

Oh! that very morning she had gone 
out so happy from the shop, her hat-box 
under herarm. Quick! to Jean first! He 
must have slept late after his triumph. 
She would find him getting out of bed, 
her lover, her poet, happy at last. But 
no; gone out already. ‘‘ You can go up 
all the same, mademoiselle,” the porter 
had told her. ‘‘ There is something up- 
stairs for you.” Upstairs for her! Great 
God! that horrible letter and those bank- 
notes, which she threw instantly down, 
as if they had burned her fingers. So 
it was finished. Jean loved her no more, 
sent her away, even paid her. Reddened 
as by a blow, her heart dead within her, 
the blood mounting to her head, she fled 
weeping through the streets without car- 
ing who noticed her. 

When you have some great grief, when 
your lover leaves you, lovely madame 
with the three toilets a day, you shut to 
your door, you lock yourself in your 
boudoir, with a flask of smelling-salts, 
and you can, at least, sob in solitude. I 
am sorry for you, certainly! for the wo- 
man’s heart abandoned suffers the same 
under a corset of satin or under a corset 
of cotton. But have pity, I pray you, 
for the poor little milliner who weeps 
for her lost happiness before all the pas- 
sers-by on the pavements of the crowded 
street, and who, notwithstanding her suf- 
fering—as cruel as yours, charming ma- 
dame—cannot forget her trivial task, and 
must needs carry a hat to its purchaser. 

Mariette had never seen Nelly Robin; 
had only heard her name that morning; 
knew nothing of her. Without suspect- 
ing it, neither the one nor the other, the 
two rivals were together. 

Before the face of the unknown, wet 
with tears, Nelly was moved with com- 
passion. Kind -hearted by nature, she 
was more than ever so on that day so 
happy for her. 
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‘*What’s the matter, my poor little 
girl?” 

But Mariette, under the weight of a 
grief too heavy for her, sank on a divan, 
her head in her hands. Nelly came 
near to her, and clasped her with a caress- 
ing, almost maternal, gesture. 

‘A great grief, then? Look here, my 
child, you mustn’t weep so! You do not 
know me, but you can confide in me. 
Come! I would be so happy if I could 
help you! And, in any case, tell me 
what distresses you.” 

Confidence is a want so natural, and 
that lovely woman seemed so kind! For 
two hours Mariette had wandered through 
Paris overwhelmed by her despair. She 
told her secret in a plaintive cry. 

‘*Jean! my Jean has left me!” 

Her Jean! VNelly’s heart was op- 
pressed by a presentiment. Many times, 
with a jealous curiosity, she had asked 
the poet about his little friend. ‘ Pret- 
ty, is she not? What is she like?” And 
now, looking at the young face wet with 
tears so near to hers, and under that dis- 
ordered auburn hair at the forehead, 
where in her impulse of sympathy she 
had been on the point of pressing her 
lips, the actress remembered the annoyed 
reply of Jean Delhy, ‘‘A girl with au- 
burn hair and brown eyes.” 

‘*An unhappy love affair, I am sure,” 
said Nelly, in an altered voice. ‘‘Come, 
my dear, tell me all about it. And first, 
what is the name of this poor child who 
suffers so much ?” 

And the young girl, lifting amid her 
tears a look of gratitude to Nelly, re- 
plied, with an effort: 

‘*How good you are, madame! I am 
called Mariette.” 

Then the hand which pressed hers be- 
came cold, the arm which encircled her 
waist abandoned it. But Mariette took 
no notice of it. A sympathetic voice had 
begged to soothe her heart, and she cried, 
in a burst of tears and sobs: 

‘*“My Jean! I loved him so much! If 
you only knew!” And letting herself glide 
to Nelly’s feet, holding in hers the hand 
of the woman who had shown her so 
much kindness, and kissing it sometimes 
in the beseeching manner of a weary 
child, Mariette told of her two years of 
happiness and love, when every minute 
of her life had been for Jean, when each 
stroke of her needle had been accompa- 
nied by a thought of adoration for her 
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lover. She had believed that he loved 
her; but she had been neither foolish 
nor vain. She had said to herself some- 
times, with a sigh, that an ignorant girl 
like her could not be the only love of a 
poet. Without doubt he would be at- 
tracted by other women, would charm 
them —-he was so charming — would be 
unfaithful to her. It would all pass, all 
end; she knew it well. She had only 
hoped that he would keep for her some 
little place in his friendship, that he 
would always have a little tenderness 
for her who had brought him happiness 
in his unhappy youth. He had sworn it 
to her a hundred times. If only she 
could see him, come near him—oh! not 
often ; when he wanted her—to take 
care of him, for example, if he were ill— 
she would have been contented with a 
thoughtless caress, such as one gives in 
passing to the dog at the gate. But no; 
he had sent her away harshly, brutally. 
Oh! the wretch and the ingrate! And 
he had thrown to her, as a last outrage, 
that miserable money! Money! she no 
longer wanted anything. Her Jean had 
broken her heart. She should die! yes, 
she should die! And if death did not 
come, ah, well, there was water under 
the bridges and charcoal at the bra- 
zier’s! 

Nelly put her hand brusquely over her 
mouth. ‘‘What are you saying, poor 
little one?” 

Prostrate before her rival, with her head 
on her knees, Mariette was silent, and now 
she wept, wept, wept. 

Looking at the poor deserted child, 
Nelly felt herself moved with an im- 
mense pity. So, the unhappiness which 
she had under her eyes was her own work. 
In truth for the first time that she truly 
loved she was unfortunate. She could not 
be happy in doing such a wrong. And 
in pitying that poor little Mariette, whom 
Jean had sacrificed to her, she felt a con- 
fused sentiment of envy. She had never 
known herself that passion, so simple and 
sincere, that sweet grief. Mariette spoke 
of killing herself; certainly she would not 
doit. But,after all,she could die. She had 
loved, she had lived; hers had been a short 
but enchanted youth. Oh! how Nelly en- 
vied her that beautiful dream, even at the 
price of so bitter an awakening! But 
looking again at her victim, grief-stricken, 
with the great tears continually rolling 
from beneath her closed eyelids, pathetic 





as a wounded bird, Nelly’s kind heart was 
touched, and she was seized at the same 
time with a vague disgust, the beginning 
of a dislike for that Jean, for that egoist 
and charming poet, to whom she had so 
imprudently promised herself, in whom 
she had inspired, it must be confessed, that 
cruel deed, and who soon would make 
her suffer in her turn, without doubt, 
since she loved him. 

‘*Tell me, my dear,” she said to the 
young girl, who was a little calmer, ‘‘do 
you know for whom you are abandoned?” 

‘* Alas! no,” replied Mariette. ‘‘ For 
some time I have seen that Jean was not 
the same to me. But I had so much 
confidence in him I smothered my sus- 
picions ; I even reproached myself for 
them. But the very existence of Jean was 
changed; he goes to the theatre now. 
And there, I suppose, he may have found 
some beautiful actress far more charming 
than I, with rich dresses, luxurious be 
longings, and those coquettish ways which 
make a man jealous. Ah! that is it cer- 
tainly; I am lost in advance. For I, I 
only know how to love like a fool my 
Jean, and I have nothing to give him but 
my poor heart.” 

And while Mariette, in stammering 
words, poured out her grief, in the heart 
of Nelly Robin a desire was born—ah! 
a desire which hurt her, but imperious, ir- 
resistible—and this was it, that she should 
renounce Jean, and give him back to that 
poor little girl. She knew life; she knew 
what she would abandon. At thirty she 
loved for the first time, and it was deli- 
cious; it was very hard to pluck from the 
heart that tardy growth of love. It would 
never thereafter spring up again, she was 
certain of it. And it was not only Jean 
that she regretted, but the sentiment that 
she felt for him. Yes, it was hard! but 
the beautiful girl had passed through all 
manner of evil without losing at heart 
popular generosity and plebeian equity. 
Because her odorless bouquet of camellias 
had become distasteful to her, was that a 
reason why she should rob the child who 
passed her of her poor bouquet of violets 
worth two sous but-fragrant? Lovely 
madame with three toilets a day, you 
would do the same, I am persuaded. You 
carry into your love affairs neither vanity 
nor self-love, and if the lover of your 
best friend should attempt to make love to 
you, it would be to you, I doubt not, ex- 
cessively disagreeable. Agree with me, 
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then, only that, notwithstanding all her 
errors, this Nelly Robin had nevertheless 
her heart in the right place, since, in the 
full tide of passion, in the height of de- 
sire, she obeyed an instinct of justice and 
mercy. 

Nelly had lifted Mariette, and made 
her sit down by her side. 

‘*Do you want, my child,” she said, in 
a kind voice, ‘‘that I should give you 
good advice?” 

‘*Undoubtedly, madame. But first let 
me tell you how confused I am. I have 
been saying a thousand follies to you, 
and I ask your pardon.” 

‘Let that go. You will thank me 
later. The brutality with which your 
lover has left you is a proof, I think, that 
he has been moved by some sudden im- 
pulse violently. He is not like that or- 
dinarily, is he?” 

‘*Oh, certainly not. He has always 
been so thoughtful to me.” 

‘* Ah, well, you must see him again. 
Go! I know men. I would swear that 
at this very hour he is already regretting 
having been so wicked, for he must have 
been home and found there that money. 
You must see him as soon as possible. 
Can you do it to-day, even?” 

‘*T can go to him, as I used often to go, 
after six, when I leave the shop.” 

‘* Don’t fail! You promise me? If your 
Jean is not lacking in heart, he will blush 
for his action before those beautiful eyes 
all disfigured by tears.” 

‘** Alas, madame, do you think so? Oh, 
I am not so proud, and I would be too 
content if he would love me a little only 
through pity. But I dare not believe 
even that.” 

‘‘Ah, well, my dear, I am sure that 
you will be astonished at your warm re- 
ception. It is quite understood. You 
will go this evening; only try not to 
weep all the way there. And now, kiss 
me, for I am going to prove to you how 
truly Iam your friend.” 

And having kissed her forehead, Nelly 
sent away the young girl, still troubled, 
vet a little comforted, and stirred by a 
light hope. 

On coming home, Jean Delhy had 
found on his table the bank-notes left by 
Mariette. 

‘Bah! I ought to have made her 
take that money,” he said to himself, with 
a little bad humor and some shame. But 
he could not prevent himself from think- 
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ing also, ‘* The poor little girl! she loved 
me all the same.” 

Then, dismissing that unfortunate re- 
minder, he put his room in some sort of 
order, and nervous, with beating heart, 
walking like a deer in a cage, he waited 
the longed-for hour, the moment of tri- 
umph and of love, when Nelly should 
come to him. But at half after five the 
concierge appeared with a letter which a 
commissionnaire had just left, without 
waiting fora reply. And, with a shiver 
at his heart, Jean Delhy read these 
dreadful lines: 


‘*Do not wait for me to-night, my dear 
poet—neither to-night nor ever. Think 
of me as a wretch, a coquette. Despise 
me! hate me! But soit is. This morn- 
ing, after you had gone, I understood all 
of a sudden that we two were about to 
commit a great folly; and it was an in- 
significant thing, I assure you, that woke 
me from my dream. My milliner came 
to bring me a hat costing five louis, and I 
remembered then that such flowers did 
not grow in the window of an attic. In 
a week I should have regretted my pretty 
hats and all the rest. You have been 
mistaken. I am but a woman, though a 
good-hearted one, who will dispel for you, 
after all, a gross illusion. Do not seek to 
see meagain. I have just signed an en- 
gagement for St. Petersburg, where the 
Grand Due who admired me last winter, 
from a box at the Vaudeville, wishes to 
see me again. But before going to the 
white frosts of the North, I shall take a 
sun-bath,and shall set out this evening for 
Nice, whither M. le Due d’Eylau, a friend 
to whom I have been very unjust, has 
consented to accompany me. Good-by 
and good fortune! I hope that in a few 
days, after reflection, you will not think 
too hardly of a woman who has been 
happy enough, my dear poet, to assist at 
your first début at the theatre, and who 
will never cease to watch with interest 
those new successes which you are sure 
to obtain. Your friend, notwithstanding 
everything, NELLY Rosin.” 


That letter, which Nelly had written in 
the heat of her good impulse, but with 
swelling heart moreover and with painful 
effort, Jean Delhy was re-reading for the 
tenth time, a prey to all the tortures of 
wounded self-love, when Mariette entered. 

Although the door was unlocked, the 
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young girl had first discreetly rapped— 
alas! as if at a stranger’s. But Jean, in 
his exasperation, had heard nothing. She 
appeared suddenly before him, intimida- 
ted, and lifting her eyes toward her un- 
grateful friend with the appealing, faith- 
ful look of a beaten dog. 

Nelly was not mistaken. A compari- 
son of the two women flashed upon the 
imaginative poet—their two loves. How 
could he have thought of giving up that 
sincere child for a vain and perverse 
girl?) He was seized with horror, and 
then came Mariette to be his consolation. 

Jean ran toward her, and strained her 
passionately to his heart. ‘‘ Forgive me!” 
he said in a trembling voice; ‘* forgive 
me, my own, my Mariette! You are can- 
dor, you are sincerity, you are true hap- 
piness and honest love! And I was go- 
ing to betray you, abandon you, for a de- 
ceiver, for a wretch! But it is all over, I 
swear to you, and as in the old days I 
hid nothing from you, here, read,” he add- 
ed, handing her the letter, ‘‘and see for 
what a worthless woman I was about to 
make you suffer so much, and become so 
infamous and so cowardly !” 

Mariette, intoxicated and stupefied with 
happiness, seated herself, trembling, on a 
chair; and while the poet, fallen at her 
knees, hid his face, blushing for shame, in 
Mariette’s lap, she read the strange let- 
ter and the name signed to it—Nelly Rob- 
in! So it was for Nelly Robin that Jean 
would have left her. It was-to Nelly 
Robin that she had that very morning 
confided her unhappiness. And under- 
standing at last the generous deceit and 
the magnanimous sacrifice of her rival, 
Mariette was touched to the depths of her 
heart. 

VIII. 

Now thirty years had passed since then, 
and the two old friends who have told me 
their story on a bench on the Esplanade 
des Invalides, on a warm afternoon in 
the early spring-time, were none other 
than Mariette and Nelly. Both sprung 
from the ranks of the people and from 
poverty, they had returned there in their 
old age, driven by adverse fate. 

The poetic destiny of Jean Delhy was 
a meteor. It burned only to disappear 
quickly. Soon after the success of the 
Night of Stars, and the book of verse 
which followed it and gave to the liter- 
ary world the hope that a great poet was 
born, he became ill, languished, worked 


no more. At scarcely twenty-five he 
died, worn out by consumption, in the 
arms of his faithful Mariette, to whom, 
egoist to the end, he left not even his 
name. With the scanty resources that 
were left to her, the poor girl hired a lit- 
tle store, trying to live by her trade. But 
she was neither clever in business nor 
adroit at her trade; her establishment did 
not succeed; and she was too happy, 
thanks to the little money still left her, 
to buy the stock and good-will of a news- 
stand in the Gros-Caillou, where she vege- 
tated, selling stationery and newspapers. 
Her capacity for suffering died at the bed- 
side of Jean, in the long nights of wateh- 
ing, and her heart closed forever at the 
last sigh of the poet. Moreover, her fem- 
inine charm, all her grace and freshness, 
faded soon. Little by little, through hard 
work, through grief, through solitude, 
she gave up, and became rapidly an old 
woman, with her cape and linen bonnet. 

Nelly, on the contrary, remained beau- 
tiful until forty, and continued her life 
of gayety at St. Petersburg until she was 
stricken down by paralysis. Her fall was 
sudden and terrible. Returning to Paris 
almost powerless, she lived there some 
time on what she had saved from the 
wreck, and the sum received from a ben- 
efit given her at St. Petersburg. But 
being without foresight, she soon knew 
misery again. Her old admirers were 
dead or scattered. She was forced to ac- 
cept from some of her comrades of other 
days, happier or wiser than she, the hu- 
miliating position of a friend in need, to 
whom one gives, now and then, a louis or 
an old dress. Soon even such wretched 
alms failed her. Her wearying distress 
and her infirmities were tiresome. Then, 
even in her unhappiness, the wretched 
woman took a little courage. She re- 
membered that, after all, when she was 
young, she had been ill clad, and often 
breakfasted on a sausage that was not 
over-good. As an old actress, she could 
count on help, very little, but regular, 
from the Administration des Beaux-Arts. 
and some charitable societies. She sold 
her last flaunting rags, hired a garret in 
an obscure quarter near the Champ de 
Mars, and resigned herself to living in 
poverty, but without ignominy. 

And so one day, to buy her Petit Jour- 
nal, Nelly Robin, who had had princes 
of blood at her feet, but whose aspect at 
present was that of an old wool-carder, 
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entered the shop of Mariette—Mother 
Mariette, as they commenced to call her 
at the Faubourg. 

They had met but once in their life, 
but at what an unforgettable hour! They 
looked a long time at each other, and, 
notwithstanding their faces so cruelly 
ravaged, they recognized at last the look 
which never changes. 

‘* But—you are Mariette?” 

‘You are Nelly Robin!” 

And, with hearts beating, suffocated 
with emotion, the two women approach- 
ed each other, seized hands, and em- 
braced, weeping. They lived every day 
to talk of the past. Mariette told Nelly 
then how grateful she had always been 
to her for having once spared her; and 
Nelly could tell Mariette that that love 
which she had given up before the un- 
happiness of her rival, had been the sole 
love of her wild life, at the bottom so 
sad. 

There was to them both an infinite 
sweetness in speaking of the beloved 
dead. In remembering him they loved 
each other. They soon decided to live 
together, and the good Mariette took the 
best care in her power of the invalid, and 
little by little the old actress, by force 
of example, learned habits of order and 
neatness. The partnership of their two 
miseries became supportable. How neat 
and respectable the two old friends were 
on the day when they made me their 
confidant! One would have taken them 
for two very respectable old ladies, I as- 
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sure you. With what an affectionate 
gesture Mariette warmed in her hands the 
almost powerless hand of the paralytic! 
And how the eyes of Nelly Robin burned 
with gratitude in looking at her friend, 
those eyes, still lovely, which had once 
fired with desire the theatreful of spec- 
tators! 

‘You can have no idea, monsieur, of 
her devotion to me,” said the aged ac- 
tress, in finishing her story. ‘‘ But she 
is a treasure, that Mariette! And so in- 
genious, so economical! With our four 
sous together, we lack nothing, truly. 
Never a complaint, an impatient word, 
though I am always sick and very trou- 
blesome. The most tender girl could do 
no more. And why is she thus, I ask 
you. Because, once upon a time, a long 
while ago, I saw her unhappy and I had 
a good heart. Tell me if for so little 
should she think herself my debtor.” 

But the other interrupted her with a 
look, and I shall never forget the deep 
and passionate tone with which she said 
these words: 

‘*But yes, I am your debtor, your 
debtor forever! You left me one day 
what you could have taken from me and 
what you have never had, alas, my poor 
Nelly. I can never forget it, never do 
enough for you; for, look!” she added, 
turning toward me her wrinkled face, to 
which her smile lent a fugitive charm— 
‘*look! a little happy love in youth is 
all the good we have in life, we poor 
women.” 
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OF DEATH-MASKS. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON 
Third Paper. 


VHE London Times contained, not 
very long ago, the following curious 
advertisement: ‘‘ Napoleon I. For sale, 
the original mask moulded at Saint Hele- 
na by Dr. Antomarchi. Price required, 
£6000. Address,” etec., ete. 

Dr. F. Antomarchi, a native of Corsica, 
and a professor of anatomy at Florence, 
at the request of Cardinal Fesch and of 
‘*Madame Mére,” and with the consent of 
the British government, went to Saint 
Helena in 1819 as physician to the exiled 
Emperor. He closed his master’s eyes in 
death; and immediately before the official 
post-mortem examination, held the next 
day, he made the mask in question. He 
said in his report that the face was re- 
laxed, but that the mask was correct so 
far as the shape of the forehead and nos¢e 
was concerned. And unquestionably it 
is the most truthful portrait of Bonaparte 
that exists. 


When Napoleon thought himself close- 
ly observed, he had, according to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, ‘‘ the power of discharging from 
his countenance all expression save that 
of an indefinite smile, and presenting to 
the curious investigator the fixed and 


rigid eyes of a marble bust.” As he is 
here observed, no matter how curiously 1 
or how closely, he is seen as he was. It 


is the face of Napoleon off his guard. 

The mask of the Third Napoleon was 
taken, of course, at Chiselhurst, and im- 
mediately after death. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was distinguished, particu- 
larly, as being the only Bonaparte, for 
four generations at least, who bore no 
resemblance whatever to the Bonaparte 
family, not one of the strongly marked 
facial traits so universal in the tribe ap- 
pearing in him. 

The cast of the face of Oliver Crom- 
well has the following apocryphal pedi- 
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gree. The original ‘‘ was left by Rich- 
ard Cromwell, son of Oliver Cromwell, 
to his, Richard’s, daughter Elizabeth. 
She left it to her cousins Richard and 
Thomas. Thomas bequeathed it to his 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Luere- 
tia. From them it came to Oliver 
Cromwell in 1802, who left it to his 
daughter, Mrs. Russell, whose husband, 
an officer in the British Mint, presented 
it to the United States Cabinet in 1859.” 

Cromwell, according to the Common- 
wealth Mercury of November 23, 1658, 
was buried that day at the east end of 
the chapel of Henry Seventh, in West- 
minster Abbey. Dean Stanley accept- 
ed this as an established fact, notwith- 
standing the several reports, long cur- 
rent, that the body was thrown into the 
Thames, or laid in the field of Naseby, 
or carried to the vauit of the Claypoles 
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; in the parish church of Northampton, ~ 
; or stolen during a heavy tempest in the 
night, or placed in the coffin of Charles 
First at Windsor, Mr. Samuel Pepys 
being responsible for the last wild state- 
ment. After the Restoration this same re 
 e4 
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Mr. Pepys saw the disinterred head + 
of Cromwell in the interior of < 
Westminster Hall, although all 
the other authorities agree in stat- 
ing that, with the heads of Ireton 
and Bradshaw, it adorned the out- 
er walls of that building. 

Both Horace Smith and Cyrus 
Redding, early in the present cen- 


tury, saw what they fully believed 
to be the head of Cromwell. It was ia 
then in the possession of ‘‘a medi- wei 
cal gentleman” in London. ‘‘ The ¥ 
nostrils,” said Redding, ‘‘ were a 
filled with a substance like cotton. 64 
The brain had been extracted by ve, 
dividing the scalp. The mem- 40 
branes within were perfect, but a 
dried up, and looked like parch- tt 
ment. -The decapitation had evi- 4 
dently been performed after death, | 
as the state of the flesh over the tp 
vertebree of the neck plainly ‘id 
showed.” a 
A correspondent of the London af 


Times, signing himself ‘‘ Senex,” 
wrote to that journal, under date 
December 31, 1874, a full history of 
OLIVER CROMWELL. this head, in which he explained 
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that at the end of five-and-twenty years it 
was blown down one stormy night, and 
picked up by a sentry, whose family sold 
it to one of the Cambridgeshire Russells, 
who were the nearest living descendants 
of the Cromwells. By them it was sold, 
and was exhibited at several places in 
London. ‘'Senex” gave the following 
account of the recognition of the head by 
Flaxman, the sculptor. ‘* Well,” said 
Flaxman, ‘‘ | know a great deal about the 
configuration of the head of Oliver Crom- 
well. He had a low, broad forehead, 
large orbits to his eyes, a high septum to 
the nose, and high cheek-bones; but there 
is one feature which will be with mea cru- 
cial test, and that is that instead of having 
the lower jawbone somewhat curved, it 
was particularly short and straight, but 
set out at an angle, which gave him a 
jowlish appearance.” ‘* The head,” con- 
tinued ‘‘ Senex,” ‘‘exactly answered to 
the description, and Flaxman went away 
expressing himself as convinced and de- 
lighted.” Another, and an earlier, ac- 
count, dated 1813, says that ‘‘the counte- 
nance has been compared by Mr. Flax- 
man, the statuary, with a plaster cast of 
Oliver’s face taken after his death (of 
which there are several in London), and 
he {Flaxman] declares the features are 
perfectly similar.” 

Whether or not the body of the real 
Cromweil was dug up at the Restoration, 
and whether his own head or that of 
some other unfortunate was exposed on 
a spike to the fury of the elements for 
a quarter of a century on Westminster 
Hall, are questions which, perhaps, will 
never be decided. The head which Flax- 
man saw, as it is to be found engraved in 
contemporary prints, is not the head the 
cast of which is now in my possession, 
although it bears a certain resemblance 
thereto. Mine is probably *‘ the cast from 
the face taken [immediately] after his 
death,” of which, as we have seen, several 
copies were known to exist in Flax- 
man’s time. It is, at all events, very 
like to the Cromwell who has been hand- 
ed down to posterity by the limners and 
the statuaries of his own court. Thomas 
Carlyle was familiar with it, and be- 
lieved in it. His copy of it is said to 
be in the possession of Harvard College; 
and he avowedly based upon it his fa- 
mous picture of the Protector: ‘ Big 
massive head, of somewhat leonine as- 
pect; wart above the right eyebrow; nose 


of considerable blunt aquiline propor- 
tions ; strict yet copious lips, full of all 
tremulous sensibility, and also, if need 
were, of all fierceness and rigor; deep, 
loving eyes, call them grave, call them 
stern, looking from under those shaggy 
brows as if in lifelong sorrow, and yet 
not thinking it sorrow, thinking it only 





HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


labor and endeavor: on the whole, a 
right noble lion-face and hero-face; and 
to me it was royal enough.” 

A copy of this mask in plaster is in the 
rooms of the National Portrait-Gallery, 
Great George Street, Westminster; and 
a wax mask, resembling it strongly, al- 
though not identical with it, is to be seen 
in the British Museum. This latter is 
broken in several places. 

The mask of Henry IV., that darling 
King whose praises still the Frenchmen 
sing, has also a curious history. During 
the French Revolution, as is well known, 
the tombs of the Bourbons and the Va- 
lois at St. Denis were desecrated by the 
citizens of the republic. And when they 
began to ‘‘empty the rat-hole under the 
high altar,” to use the words of one of their 
own leaders, the first coffin they came 
upon was that of Henry of Navarre. The 
body was discovered to have been careful- 
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ly embalmed, and it was enveloped in a 
series of narrow bands of linen, steeped 
in some chemical preparation. The face 
was so well preserved that even the fan- 
shaped beard seemed as if it had been but 
recently dressed. The upper part of the 
brain had been removed, and was re- 
placed by a sponge filled with aromatic 
essences. Enormous crowds came from 
Paris to look upon what was left of the 
monarch who once wished that all his sub- 
jects might have capon for their Sunday 
dinners; and it is said that some one of 
them made this cast of his face, although 
it is much more natural to believe that it 
dates from Henry’s death. It is, at all 
events, still a common object in the plas- 
ter shops of Paris; and, painted a dark 
green to match the lintel of his door, it 
serves to-day as a sign and a symbol for 
a dealer in plaster images who does busi- 
ness in one of the side streets near upper 
Broadway, New York. 

Charles XII. of Sweden was a soldier 
and little else. He knew no such word 
as fear. He was haughty and inflexible. 
He never thought of consulting the hap- 
piness of his people. He ascended the 
throne of a nation rich, powerful, and 
happy; he died King of a country which 
was ruined, wretched, and defenceless, 
Whether or not he was killed by one 
of his own soldiers, history has never 
been able to determine. He was shot 
in the head at the siege of Fredericks 
hald, in Norway, in 1718; and when his 
body was exhumed and examined, a 
hundred and fifty years later, ‘* the cen- 
tre of his forehead was found to be dis- 
figured by a depression corresponding 
with a fracture of that part of the skull.” 
The fatal missile had passed entirely 
through the King’s head from left to 
right in a downward direction; and in 
the cast in my collection the indent- 
ures, particularly the larger one on the 
right temple, are clearly perceptible. 
An engraving of this death - mask, 
dated 1823, contains the legend that it 
was ‘‘made four hours after he was 
shot, and was taken from the origi- 
nal cast preserved in the University 
Library at Cambridge, by Angelica 
Clarke.” 

The copy of this cast in the British 
Museum is from the Christy collection. 
Mr. Henry Christy is known to have 
been in Stockholm at the time of the 
sale of the effects of Baestrom, the 






Swedish sculptor, and he is believed to 
have purchased it then and there. It 
contains more of the top and back of the 
head than the cast here reproduced, and 
it bears, very unmistakably, evidences of 
the bullet wounds in the temples. This 
cast, the wax mask of Cromwell men 
tioned above, and a cast of the face of 
James II. of England, are the only things 
of the kind the British Museum possesses. 

Lavater wrote with unbounded enthu- 
siasm of the impression made upon him 
by the face of Frederick the Great, whom 
he once saw in life. ‘Of all the phys- 
iognomies I have ever examined,” he 
said, *‘there is not a single one which 
bears so strongly as this does the impress 
of its high destiny. The forehead, which 
forms almost a straight and continued 
line with the nose, announces impatience 
against the human race, and communi- 
cates the expression of it to the cheeks 
and lips,” ete. And Mr. Fowler, who 
knew Frederick only by his portraits, as- 
cribed to him fine temperament, intense 
mentality, great clearness and sharpness 
of thought, with a tendeney to scholar- 
ship, and especially to languages, and 
with immense acquisitiveness, 

Carlyle wrote: ** All next day the body 
[of Frederick] lay in state in the palace; 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 


thousands crowding, from Berlin and the 
other environs, to see the face for the 
last time. Wasted, worn; but beautiful 
in death, with the thin gray hair parted 
into locks and slightly powdered. And 
at eight in the evening, Friday, 18th [of 
August, 1786], he was borne to the Gar- 
rison-kirche of Potsdam, and laid beside 
his father in the vault behind the pulpit 
there.” 

The original of this cast of Frederick 
the Great is in the Hohenzollern Museum 
in Berlin, and of course is authentic. My 
own copy I brought from Berlin some 
ten years ago, with the consent of the 
authorities of the Museum. 

Concerning the personal appearance 
of General Grant, Mr. W. A. Purrington, 
of New York, thus writes in a private 
letter, which he has kindly permitted me 
to make public: 

‘* When I first knew the General I was 
a school-boy,and of course felt the school- 
boy’s awe of a great man. Privileged to 


know him for years in 
the intimacy of his own 
home, I never entirely 
overcame that feeling. 
What was heroic in 
him grew, and did not 
diminish. The more I 
saw of him the more I 
felt that he was good 
as well as great. His 
face used to be called 
sphinxlike. That was 
searcely true, for al 

though its expression 
was always calm, 
strong, imperturbable, 
it was also one of great 
gentleness. He sure- 
ly was a gentleman. 
Perhaps his hands aid- 
ed to keep his face 
serene, for we must 
all have some safety- 
valve. Almost the 
only external indica- 
tion of annoyance I 
ever noticed in him 
was a nervous opening 
and shutting of his fin- 
gers, an index of emo- 
tion often observed by 
other of his more inti- 
mate friends. A nota- 
ble illustration of this 
trait was told me by a 
gentleman who once accompanied him to 
a very large public dinner given in his 
honor. At its close one of the guests ven- 
tured upon the telling of stories which 
are not told pueris virginibusque. The 
General’s fingers began to work; he quiet- 
ly excused himself; and his companion, 
who knew the significance of the gesture, 
followed him. As they smoked their 
cigars on the streets of the foreign city 
in which this occurred, the General said, 
‘I hope I have not taken you from the 
table, but I have never permitted such 
conversation in my presence, and I never 
intend to.’ This was not an affectation. 
His mind, clear and wholesome, left its 
imprint in his face. Grossness or scandal 
gave him genuine discomfort. He loved 
to think well of, his kind. This trait 
showed in his face, gave it benignity, and 
was, I fancy, the secret of his hold on 
the affections of men. We chanced to 
be alone in his room one night after the 
last cruel betrayal of his confidence, he 
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walking to and fro by the aid of his 
crutch. Suddenly he stopped, and, as if 
following aloud the train of his silent 
thought, he said: ‘I have made it a rule 
of my life to believe in a man long after 
others have given him up. I do not see 
how I can do so again.’ There was no 
bitterness in his voice, not even an eleva- 
tionoftone. It was simply 
an exclamation of an hon- 
est heart sorely wounded 
in its belief. 

‘*As I recall his face, 
that which I remember is 
not so much line and con- 
tour as the expression of 
strength, of great patience, 
of calmness, and of gentle- 
ness; and the incidents 
which illustrate pure qual- 
ities also come back fresh- 
ly to my memory. 

‘‘He had, too, a merry 
face; at times a merry 
eye. He was full of sly 
humor. The_ twinkling 
of his eye and his quiet 
laugh promptly rewarded 
an amusing story. In his 
own home his face was 
always kind and respon- 
sive. There he was not 
the silent man the world 
thought it knew, but a 
fluent and well-informed 
talker on all that was of 
interest tohim. Undoubt- 
edly, however, he had the 
gift of silence, and when 
he saw fit to exercise it 
his face became a mask, 
conversation ceased to be 
among the possibilities, 
and a chat with a graven 
image would have been 
a relief at such a time. 
He became then, and de- 
signedly, a silence-compeller. When 
there was nothing to be said, he said 
nothing.” 

Of General Sherman, General Porter 
said: ‘‘ He was a many-sided man, who 
had run the entire gamut of human ex- 
perience. He had been merchant, bank- 
er, lawyer, professor, traveller, author, 
doctor, president of a street railway, and 
soldier. Wherever he was placed, his 
individuality was conspicuous and pro- 
nounced. His methods were always ori- 
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ginal, and even when unsuccessful they 
were entertaining. He could not have 
been commonplace if he had tried.” 
There was certainly nothing common- 
place in his personal appearance. His 
frame was tall and wiry; his hazel eyes 
were sharp and penetrating; his nose 
was aquiline ; his beard was short and 





crisp; his mouth was firm and tender; 
his bearing was courtly, unpretentious, 
and dignified. He was the typical soldier 
in appearance and action; like Grant, he 
was entirely devoid of any outward ex- 
pression of vanity, self-esteem, or self- 
consciousness. As he was one of the 
bravest, so was he one of the gentlest, 
kindest, most sympathetic of men. The 
mask of General Sherman was made im- 
mediately after his death, under the di- 
rection of Mr. St. Gaudens. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON—HOUDON’'S 


Washington was as blessed in his 
death as in his life. He rests still 
upon the banks of the Potomac, 
among the people whom he so dear- 
ly loved, and among whom he died ; 
and no later administration has 
ever cared to cut off his head for ex 
hibition on the roof of the Patent 
Office or the Smithsonian Institute. 

At least two plaster casts were 
taken from the living face of 
Washington. The first, by Joseph 
Wright, in 1783, was broken by the 
nervous artist before it was yet dry ; 
and the subject absolutely, and, it 
is whispered, profanely, refused to 
submit to the unpleasant operation 
again. The second was made by 
Houdon, the celebrated French 
sculptor, in 1785, and from it he 
modelled the familiar bust which 
bears his name. 

The original Houdon mask of 
Washington is now in the _ pos- 
session of Mr. W. W. Story, in 
his studio in Rome. He traces 
it directly from Houdon’s hands, 
and naturally he prizes it very 
highly. It has been preserved with 
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great care, and of it he says 
that there is no question that 
‘it was made from the living 
face of Washington, and that 
therefore it is the most abso- 
lutely authentic representation 
of the actual forms and fea- 
tures of his face that exists. 
In all respects, any portrait 
which materially differs from 
it must be wrong.” Mr. Story 
cannot account for the fact 
that the sculptor opened the 
eyes of Washington in the 
mask, except upon the suppo 
sition that he did not remain 
long enough at Mount Vernon 
to have studied and modelled 
the eyes for his bust from the 
face of Washington himself. 
It is but just to add here 
that Mr. Story says that never, 
to his knowledge or belief, 
has a cast been made from 
the original which he owns 
He examined the so-called 
east in the Corcoran Gallery 
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at Washington, and 
he was fully satisfied 
that, like all the oth- 
er specimens in exist- 
ence, it is of no value 
in itself, and was 
made from a worn- 
out copy of the bust. 
The Washington here 
presented is from a 
photograph taken by 
Mr. Story in Rome, 
and from his own 
copy of the mask. 

W hen Houdon 
came to America in 
1785 to make the 
bust of Washington, 
he was the companion 
of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and he was, in 
all probability, the 
author of this cast of 
Franklin’s face,taken 
in Paris that year as 
a model for the well- 
known Houdon bust 
of Franklin, which it 
somew iat resembles. 
The original mask 
was sold for ten franes 
after the death of the 
artist in Paris in 1828. 

The familiars of 
Franklin have shown 
that his face in his 
old age changed in a 
very marked degree. 
He was in his seven- 
ty-eighth or his sev- 
enty-ninth year when he sat for Houdon 
in 1784-5. Many of the features of the 
Franklin cast as here reproduced, the 
long square chin, the sinking just beneath 
the under lip, the shape of the nose, and 
the formation of the cheek-bones, are 
strongly preserved in the face of one of 
his great-granddaughters living in Phila- 
delphia to-day. 

Leigh Hunt in his Autobiography said 
that Franklin and Thomas Paine were 
frequently guests at the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather in Philadelphia when 
his mother was a girl. She remembered 
them both distinctly; and in her old age 
she told her son that while she had great 
affection and admiration for Franklin, 
Paine ‘‘ had a countenance that inspired 
her with terror.” Hunt was inclined to at- 
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tribute this in a great measure to Paine’s 
political and religious views, both of 
them naturally obnoxious and shocking 
to the daughter of a Pennsylvania Tory 
and rigid churchman. Concerning the 
physical as well as the moral traits of 
the author of the Age of Reason, there 
seems to have been great diversity of 
opinion. To paraphrase the speech of 
Griffith in Henry VIII. concerning Wol- 
sey, He was uncleanly and sour to them 
that loved him not, but to those men that 
sought him, sweet and fragrant as sum- 
mer. His friend and biographer Clio 
Rickman, who considered him ‘a very 
superior character to Washington,” gave 
strong testimony to his personal attrac- 
tions and tidiness of dress; while James 
Cheetham, his biographer and not his 
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AARON BURR. 


friend, told a very different and not 
a very pleasant story, in which soap 
and water—or their absence—play 
an important part. The former, 
according to Cheetham, was never 
employed externally by Paine, and 
the latter was very rarely, if ever, 
internally applied. 

None of his earlier biographers 
give any hint as to the taking of 
this death-mask, nor is it to be 
found in any contemporary printed 
account of the death-bed scene. 
Experts agree that it is the face of 
Paine, and see in it a strong re- 
semblance to the face in the Rom- 
ney portrait, painted in 1792, seven- 
teen years before Paine died. It 
was undoubtedly made after death, 
by John Wesley Jarvis, the painter, 
who was at one time an intimate of 
Paine’s. He studied modelling in 
clay, and made the bust of Paine 
which is now in the possession of 
the Historical Society of New York. 
Concerning this bust Dr. Francis, in 
his Old New York, wrote: ‘*‘ The 
plaster cast of the head and features 
of Paine, now preserved in the gal- 
lery of arts of the Historical Society, 
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is remarkable for its fidelity to the 
original at the close of his life. Jar- 
vis, the painter, then felt it his most 
successful work in that line of oceu- 
pation, and I can confirm the opinion 
from my many opportunities of see- 
ing Paine.” He added that Jarvis 
said, ‘‘I shall secure him to a nicety 
if I am so fortunate as to get plaster 
enough for his carbuncled nose,” 
which was not a very pretty speech 
to have made under any circum- 
stances, particularly if the bust was a 
posthumous work. 

This cast of the face of Aaron Burr 
was made, after death, by an agent 
of Messrs. Fowler and Wells, who 
still possess the original mould. 
The features are shortened in a 
marked degree by the absence of the 
teeth. Mr. Fowler said that in 
‘* Burr destructiveness, combative- 
ness, firmness, and self-esteem were 
large, and amativeness excessive.” 
It is a curious fact, now generally 
forgotten, that Burr and Hamilton 
resembled each other in face and 
figure in a very marked degree, 
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although Burr 
was a trifle the 
taller. 

A bust of Burr 
by Turnerelli, an 
Italian sculptor 
residing in Lon- 
don during the 
first decade of the 
century, Was ex 
hibited at the Roy- 
al Academy in 
1809; and Burr,in 
his Diary and 
Letters, spoke 
more than once of 
the cast of his face 
made by thesculp 
tor at that time. 
He explained to 
Theodosia that he 
‘*submitted to the 
very unpleasant 
ceremon y because 
Turnerelli said it 
was necessary,” 
and because Ben- 
tham and others 
had undergone a 
similar penance; 
and in his Diary 
he wrote: ‘* Cast- 
ing my eyes in 
the mirror, I ob- 
served a_ great 
purple mark on my nose; went up and 
washed and rubbed it, all to no purpose. 
It was indelible. That cursed mask busi- 
ness has occasioned it. I believe the fel- 
low used quick-lime instead of plaster of 
Paris, for I felt a very unpleasant de- 
gree of heat during the operation.... 
I have been applying a dozen different 
applications to the nose, which have 
only inflamed it. How many curses 
have I heaped upon that Italian!....At 
eleven went to Turnerelli to sit. Re- 
lieved myself by abusing him for that 
nose disaster....He will make a most 
hideous frightful thing fof the bust]; but 
much like the original.” 

This mask, if it is still in existence— 
which is not probable—would be an inval- 
uable addition to the portraiture of Burr. 

Of Lincoln, as of Washington, two life- 
masks were made—one in Chicago in the 
spring of 1860, by Mr. Leonard W. Volk, 
and here reproduced ; one in Washington, 
by Mr. Clark Mills, about five years later. 
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Mr. Volk, in the Century Magazine for 
December, 1881, gives a pleasant account 
of the taking of the former. Mr. Lin- 
coln sat naturally in the chair during 
the operation, watching in a mirror ev- 
ery move made by the sculptor, as the 
plaster was put on without interference 
with the eyesight or with the breathing 
of the victim. When, at the end of an 
hour, the mould was ready for removal— 
it was in one piece, and contained both of 
the ears—Mr. Lincoln himself bent his 
head forward and worked it off gradu- 
ally and gently, without injury of any 
kind, notwithstanding the fact that it 
clung to the high cheek-bones, and that a 
few hairs on his eyebrows and temples 
were pulled out by the roots with the 
plaster. 

This is, without question, the most per- 
fect representation of Mr. Lincoln's face 
in existence. I have watched many an 
eye fill while looking at it for the first 
time; to many minds it has been a reve- 
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HENRY CLAY. 


lation; and I turn to it myself more 
quickly and more often than to any 
of the others, when I want comfort and 
help. 

Speaking of Webster, Mr. O. F. Fow- 
ler, in his Practical Phrenology, said: 
‘“‘A larger mass of brain, perhaps, 
never was found, and never will be 
found, in the upper and lateral por- 
tions of any man’s forehead. Both in 
height and in breadth his forehead is 
prodigiously great.” The head of 
Clay, according to the same authority, 
was also ‘‘ unusually large. It mea- 
sured seven and three-eighths inches 
in diameter, and it was very high in 
proportion to its breadth; the reason- 
ing organs were large, and the percep- 
tive and semi-perceptive organs still 
larger.” Mr. G. P. A. Healy, the paint- 
er, says that Mr. Clay’s mouth was 
very peculiar, that it was thin-lipped, 
and extended from ear to ear. This 
last is not particularly noticeable in 
the familiar portraits of Clay, not even 
in that painted by Mr. Healy himself. 
Both Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. Hartley 
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incline to the opinion that the mask 
of Clay in my collection is a cast from 
the actual face, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the eyelids are open, that 
it is from life. Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
writing in 1852 in HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
of Clay’s funeral, said: ‘‘ His counte 
nance immediately after death looked 
like an antique cast. His features 
seemed to be perfectly classical, and 
the repose of al] his muscles gave the 
lifeless body a quiet majesty seldom 
reached by living human beings.” 

Comparing Calhoun with Webster, 
Mr. Fowler attributed to Calhoun the 
greater power of analysis and illustra- 
tion; to Webster, the greater depth and 
profundity. In Calhoun he found, 
united to a very large head, an active 
temperament and sharp organs, the 
greatest peculiarity of his phrenology 
consisting in the fact that all the in- 
tellectual faculties were very large. 
The casts of Webster and Calhoun 
were made in Washington by Clark 
Mills from the living faces—Calhoun’s 
in 1844; Webster’s in 1849—and they 
are, consequently, of no little interest 
and value. 

Sydney Smith, who once called Dan- 
iel Webster ‘‘a steam-engine in trou- 
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sers,” thus disposed 
of a contemporary 
British statesman: 
‘* Lord Brougham’s 
great passions,” he 
said, ‘‘are vanity 
and ambition. He 
considers himself as 
one of the most 
wonderful works of 
Providence, is inces 
santly striving to 
display that superi- 
ority to his fellow 
creatures, and to 
grasp a supreme do 
minion over all 
men and all things. 
His vanity is so pre 
posterous that it has 
exposed him to lu- 
dicrous failures,and 
little that he has 
written will survive 
him. His ambition, 
and the falsehood 
and intrigue with 
whichit works, have 
estranged all parties 
from him, and left 
him, in the midst of 
bodily and intellec- 
tual strength, an 
isolated individual, 
whom nobody will 
trust, and with 
whom nobody will 
act.” 

The head _ of 
Brougham was of 
full size, but not unusual. A student of 
physiognomy, but not a student of the 
back numbers of the London Punch, who 
did not recognize the man in this cast, said 
of it that it was the head of a man more 
remarkable for vivacity and quickness 
of mind than for original and powerful 
thinking. George Combe, in his ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on Phrenology,” delivered in the 
United States in the winter of 1838-9, ex- 
hibited a mask of Brougham—of course 
from life, for Brougham did not die until 
thirty years after that, and he was born 
in 1778—which is perhaps the mask here 
reproduced, as it is the face of a man in his 
prime—and his was a marvellous prime 
—not that of a nonogenarian. Brough- 
am’s powers of activity and endurance 
were phenomenal. It is recorded of him 
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that he went from the law courts to the 
House of Commons, from the House to: 
his own chambers, where he wrote an 
article for the Edinburgh Review, then, 
without rest, to the courts and the House 
again, sitting until the morning of the 
third day before he thought of his bed or 
his‘sleep; and that during all this time 
he showed no signs of mental or physical 
fatigue. Such continuous activity certain- 
ly did not shorten his days, even if it 
lengthened his nights. 

Probably no single facial organ in the 
world has been the subject of so much 
attention from the caricaturists as the 
nose of Lord Brougham. It is doubtful 
if any two consecutive numbers of any 
so-called comic or satirical journal ap- 
peared in England during Brougham’s 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


time without some representation of 
Brougham’s nose. The author of Notes 
on Noses thus spoke of it: ‘‘It is a most 
eccentric nose; it 
comes within no 
possible category; 
it is like no other 
man’s; it has good 
points and_ bad 
points and no point 
at all. When you 
think it is going 
right on for a Ro 
man, it suddenly 
becomes a Greek; 
when you have writ 
ten it down cogita 
tive, it becomes as 
sharp asaknife.... 
It is a regular Pro- 
teus; when you 
have caught it in 
one shape, it instant 
ly becomes anotber. 
Turn it and twist 
it, and view it how, 
when, and where 
you will, it is never 
to be seen twice in 
the same shape ; and 
all you can say of it 





is that it’s aqueer one. And such exactly,” 
he added, *‘ is my Lord Brougham. .. . Ver- 
ily my Lord Brougham and my Lord 
3rougham’s nose have not their likeness 
in heaven or earth....And the button at 
the end is the cause of it all.” 

An interesting tribute to this remark- 
able organ is to be found in the printed 
Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley. 
Concerning Commemoration Day at Ox- 
ford he wrote, in 1860, ‘‘ Nothing could 
be more absurd than Lord Brougham’s 
figure, long and gaunt, with snow-white 
hair under the great black porringer, and 
his wonderful nose wagging lithely from 
side to side as he hitched up his red petti- 
coats [Commemoration robes| and stalked 
through the mud.” 

There is no button on the end of the 
nose of the specimen of humanity whose 
mask forms a tail-piece to the present 
paper. Cowper, Combe, and others be- 
lieved that the brain of the native Afri- 
can is inferior in its intellectual powers 
to the brain of the man of European birth 
and descent, while a certain body of nat- 
uralists contend that the negro owes his 
present inferiority entirely to bad treat- 
ment and to unfavorable circumstances. 
This black boy, the cast of whose face was 
made at St. Augustine, Florida, by Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, 
the architect, a year 
or two ago, for this 
collection, has un- 
doubtedly been for 
generations the vic- 
tim of unfavorable 
circumstances, and 
perhaps of bad treat- 
ment as well. He 
is, at all events, one 
of the lowest exam- 
ples of his race, and 
his life-mask is only 
interesting here as 
an object of compar- 
ison. Whatever the 
head of a_ Bona- 
parte, a Washing- 
ton, a Webster, or a 
Brougham is, his 
head is not. 3ut 
whether his Creator 
or the Circassian is 
responsible for this, 
the naturalists and 
the experts must de- 
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OF ST. LOUIS. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


QOPULATION and wealth are classi- 
I fied by the same standards. In both 
cases a million is the utmost figure that is 
popularly comprehended. A million of 
citizens or of dollars suggests the ripening 
of success in both fields. It is true that 
London has five millions of citizens and 
the Astors have thirty times as mafiy dol- 
lars, but London is simply one of the 
world’s capitals and the Astors are but 
millionaires in the general thought and 
speech. In America we are growing fa- 
miliar with big figures, and now it seems 
logically likely that another town will 
soon inerease our acquaintance with 
them. It startled the English-speaking 
world to learn that Chicago had reached 
the million mark, but to-day we foresee 
that in a few years—perhaps the next 
census will record it-—St. Louis is to share 
the honor with her. No other Western 
city has such a start in the race. It is 
true, if the signs are to be trusted, that 
the Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul 
—may then have a joint population of a 
million, but St. Louis is the commercial 
rival of all three of her great Northern 
neighbors, and is drawing trade which 
they were seeking, while the Twins are sep- 
arate cities. The only millionaire towns, 
so to speak, will be Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

St. Louis is already the fifth in size 
among the cities of the land, and would 
be fourth if Brooklyn were rated what 
she is in fact—a bedchamber of New 
York. But it is the new growth of St. 
Louis, her re-start in life, that is most 
significant and interesting; it began so 
recently and is gathering momentum so 
fast. And we shall see that never was 
city’s growth more firmly rooted or gen- 
uine. What is accomplished there is 
performed without trumpeting or bluster, 
by natural causes, and with the advan- 
tages of conservatism and great wealth. 
More remarkable yet, and still more ad- 
mirable, the new growth of the city is 
superimposed upon an old foundation. 
It is an age, as this world goes, since this 
proud city could be called new and 
crude. The greater St. Louis of the near 
future will be a fine, dignified, solid city, 
with a firmly established and polished 
society, cultivated tastes, and the monu- 
Vou, LXXXV.—No. 510.—90 


ments, ornaments, and atmosphere of an 
old capital. 

I have had occasion once or twice in 
the course of these articles upon the de- 
velopment of our West to speak of what 
may be called the “booming organiza- 
tions” which father the commercial in- 
terests of the more ambitious cities, and 
in some instances of the newer States. 
These should have had more prominence, 
and should have been mentioned more 
frequently. Though they have nothing 
to do with the governments of the cities, 
they are, like the governments, the in- 
struments of the united will of the peo- 
ple, working for the general good, and 
when they and the governments conflict, 
the will of ‘‘ the boomers ” ofven rises su- 
preme above the local laws. For in- 
stance, it was announced in one city that 
the excise laws would be ignored, in or 
der that the place might prove more 
attractive to a convention of politicians 
while they were the city’s guests. There 
are good reasons for such supremacy of 
these powerful and active unions. Their 
leading spirits are always the most ener- 
getic and enterprising men in the cities, 
and their interest in their schemes for 
the general advantage is more enthusi- 
astic than that which is felt in the gov- 
ernment. 

The phrase ‘‘ booming organizations” 
is applied to these institutions for the 
benefit of Eastern and transatlantic read- 
ers. It is not altogether satisfactory to 
the persons to whom it is applied, be- 
cause in parts of the West booming is a 
word that has come to be coupled with 
unwarranted and disastrous inflation, as 
when a new town is made the field of ad- 
venture for town-site and corner-lot gam- 
blers. I use the phrase as we do who 
have succeeded in getting General Hor- 
ace Porter to ‘‘ boom” the completion of 
the Grant monument in Riverside Park. 
To ‘‘ boom,” then, is to put a plan gener- 
ally and favorably before the people, to 
put a scheme in motion with éclat, to 
vaunt the merits of an undertaking. And 
that is what is done with and for the in- 
terests and merits of the Western cities 
by these organizations, which are there 
variously known as Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Commer- 
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cial Clubs. They are in essence what 
our Chambers of Commerce in Eastern 
seaports are, but in some cities they 
work apart from the Chambers of Com- 
merce and on separate lines, while in 
others they do some of the same work, 
and a great deal else that is very differ- 
ent. They are in some cities what an 
engine is to a machine-shop or a loco- 
motive is to a railway train. Whoever 
visits a city that is well equipped in this 
respect feels the pulsations and is con- 
scious of the power and influence of its 
Board of Trade, as we note the presence 
of the dynamo in a boat that is lighted 
by electricity. 

These unions consider the needs of 
their cities, and set to work to supply 
them. They raise the money for a fine 
hotel, if one is Jacking; and in at least 
one city of which I know they turn what 
trade they can over to the hotel after it 
is built, even going to the extreme of 
giving a grand annual banquet there, 
and paying a purely fancy price per plate 
to the lessee of the house, in order that 
he may get a sort of pourboire out of it. 
They raise the means to build street rail- 
roads; they organize companies for the 
erection and maintenance of a first-class 
theatre in such a city, for the holding of 
an annual fair or carnival parade, for the 
construction of a great hall, to which 
they afterward invite conventions. These 
ventures are not all expected to be profit- 
able by any means, particularly in the 
smaller cities; but they are “‘ attractions,” 
they swell the local pride, they promote 
that civicism which is such a truly mar- 
vellous factor in the even more marvel- 
lous progress of our Western cities. But 
these local unions go farther. They ob- 
tain the passage of laws exempting cer- 
tain manufactures from license fees and 
taxes on the buildings in which they are 
carried on, and then they induce manu- 
facturers to establish their workshops in 
those cities, giving them bonuses in the 
form of exemption from taxes, in the 
form of a gift of land, or even of a gift 
of a building designed and constructed 
as the recipients desire to have it. To 
give one illustration out of ten thousand, 
the little town of Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, gave a noble store-house of brick 
and stone to a wholesale grocery firm 
for coming there to do business. To 
give another view of the subject, the ed- 
itor of an influential newspaper in one 


of the ambitious smaller cities of the 
West resigned his membership in the ]o- 
cal Board of Trade because he said it con- 
tained so many wealthy men, and they 
so frequently subscribed large sums of 
money for public improvements, that he 
was uncomfortable at the meetings, and 
preferred to do his share of the work out. 
side ‘‘until he had made his pile” and 
could ‘‘ chip in with the rest.” 

These commercial circles send commit- 
tees to Congress, to the heads of great so- 
cieties, to the capitalists of the East and 
of the Old World, to urge their needs 
and merits, for especial ends. They 
vause the building of railroads and rail- 
road spurs; they print books, pamphlets, 
and ‘‘ folders,” to scatter praise of their 
cities wherever English is read. They 
stop at nothing which will tend toward 
the advancement of their local interests. 
They are unions of business men, land- 
owners, and capitalists; but, as in all 
things, one man is the dominant spirit 
and the most fertile in expedients. This 
is usually the secretary, who is a salaried 
officer. Men with an especial genius for 
the work drift into such positions, and 
when they prove especially and signally 
capable officials, such as those are who are 
in St. Paul, Spokane, and St. Louis, other 
cities try to secure them. 

St. Louis has one of the most progress- 
ive and influential bodies in the West in 
its Merchants’ Exchange. It is by no 
means a@ mere exchange. It does very 
much of the work toward the public and 
general good of which I have spoken; 
indeed, it may be said that the entire 
Southwest, and the immense territory 
drained by the Mississippi, find in it the 
ablest and most active champion of their 
needs. It is to the central West and the 
Southwest what our Chamber of Com- 
merce is to New York and the commer- 
cial interests of the Atlantic coast. But 
with the sudden assumption of a new 
youthfulness in old St. Louis there has 
sprung up an auxiliary, or, at all events, 
another organization for the exploitation 
and advancement of local interests. It 
is called ‘‘the Autumnal Festivities As- 
sociation,” and is one of the most re- 
markable of the mediums through which 
Western enterprise works. 

The story of its inception and organ- 
ization, with the incidents I gathered 
concerning the firelike rush of the move- 
ment among all classes of St. Louis citi- 
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zens, presents a peculiarly clear reflection 
of the character of the new life that now 
dominates that city, as well as of the 
forcefulness and ambition of the West- 
ern people generally. 

When St. Louis failed to secure the 
World’s Fair, instead of sinking back 
discouraged, its leading men concluded 
that one fault with the city must be that 
its merits were not as widely or as clear- 
ly understood as was necessary. There- 
fore, in the spring of 1891, a meeting was 
called at the Exposition Building to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming an or- 
ganization which, for three years at least, 
should devote itself to celebrating the 
achievements and adding to the attrac- 
tions of the city. From the stage the 
erude plan of the campaign was an- 
nounced, and suggestions from the audi- 
ence were asked for. As my informants 
put it, ‘‘the first ‘suggestion’ was a sub- 
scription of $10,000 from a dry- goods 
firm; the second was a similar gift from 
a rich tobacconist. Then came two sub- 
scriptions of $7500 each, and others of 
amounts between $5000 and $1000. Mr. 
John 8. Moffitt, a leading merchant, as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
promised to undertake the raising of one 
million dollars within three years, and 
received promises of sums amounting to 
$100,000 on that first evening. The sense 
of the meeting was that this large amount 
should be expended in attracting visitors 
to the city, and in interesting and caring 
for them after they came. 

A sum of money was set aside as a bo- 
nus for any persons who should build a 
one million dollar fire-proof hotel in the 
city on a site to be approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee. It was resolved to 
appropriate as much as would be needed 
to illuminate the city with between 20,000 
and 100,000 gas and electric lights on es- 
pecial evenings during each year’s au- 
tumnal festivities, and committees were 
appointed to look after illuminations, 
transportation, and whatever. It was 
also arranged that one-third of the full 
amount raised should be expended under 
the supervision of a branch of the organ- 
ization to be called the Bureau of Infor- 
mation, and to be headed by Mr. Good- 
man King as chairman. Mr. James Cox, 
who had been the managing editor of 
one of the daily newspapers, became the 
secretary of this bureau. It has offices 
in St. Louis, and it arranged to open oth- 
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ers in London and other cities in pursuit 
of a systematic effort to advertise the 
commercial, social, and sanitary advan- 
tages which St. Louis possesses. 

Without waiting for the raising of the 
prescribed amount of money, the associ- 
ation fell to work at once, and the illu 
minations and festivities of the autumn 
of 1891 attracted hundreds of thousands 
of persons to the city, and were charac- 
terized as the finest displays of their 
kind that had up to that time been made 
in the country. In the mean time the 
finance committee began its task of rais- 
ing a million of dollars. It adopted a 
shrewdly devised plan. Every trade was 
appealed to with a request that a com- 
mittee be appointed and a canvass be 
made within its own field. Within a 
week 200 such sub-committees were at 
work. Each vied with the other in an 
etfort to secure the largest sum, and sub- 
scriptions, in sums that ranged between 
three dollars and $5000, poured in. Those 
who did not subscribe promised to do so 
at a later time. In answer to about 
4000 applications by these committees, 
it is said that there were only five refu- 
sals to join the popular movement. 

It had not occurred to the leaders, 
even in this general sifting of the popu- 
lation, to ask the police for any subserip- 
tions, the feeling being that the money 
was to be expended for purposes that 
would greatly increase their work; but, 
after waiting for months to be asked to 
join the movement, the police force ap- 
plied for a thousand subscription cards, 
appointed their own collectors, and sent 
the money to the association headquar- 
ters in silver dollars carried in sacks. 
The citizens who were not directly ap- 
pealed to—the lawyers and doctors and 
all the rest—sent in their checks, and 
five months after the organization was 
effected the finance committee reported 
the receipt of two-thirds of the total 
amount that was to have been raised in 
three years, or $600,000. It is not to be 
supposed,at this writing,that there will be 
a failure to raise the remaining $400,000 
within the period in which it will be 
needed. 

It will be seen that this association 
was formed after the city. failed to secure 
the World’s Fair, and that its term of 
duration covers the period of preparation 
for and the holding of the exposition. It 
is not antagonistic to the fair, however, 
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but is simply due to the determination of 
St. Louis not to be lost sight of, and not 
to hide its light under a bushel, while the 
country is filled with visitors to Chicago. 

It may cause a smile to read that 
Chairman King and Secretary Cox re- 
port, in a circular now before me, what 
work the Bureau of Information has 
done ‘‘to correct any false impressions 
which have been created by the too great 
modesty of St. Louisans in the past.” 
But they are right, for, as compared with 
its rivals, St. Louis possessed that defect, 
and the frank admission of such a hated 
fault shows how far removed and re- 
formed from retarding bashfulness that 
city has since become. The bureau re- 
ports that it is causing the publication 
of half-page advertisements of St. Louis, 
precisely as if it were a business or a 
patent-medicine, in sixty-two papers, cir- 
culating more than a million copies; that 
it has obtained reading notices in all 
those dailies; that ‘‘ articles on St. Louis 
as a manufacturing and commercial me- 
tropolis and as a carnival city” are sent 
out every day; that arrangements are 
making for a weekly mail letter to 500 
Southern and Western journals; and that 
once or twice a week news items are sent 
to the principal dailies of the whole coun- 
try. It was found that St. Louis was not 
fairly treated in the weekly trade reports 
published generally throughout the coun- 
try, and this source of complaint has been 
removed. Invading the camp of the 
arch-enemy — Chicago —the bureau has 
caused a handsome “‘ guide to Chicago” 
to add to its title the words ‘‘and St. 
Louis, the carnival city of America.” It 
is also getting up a rich and notable 
book, to be called St. Louis through a 
Camera, for circulation among all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The local service 
for the press telegraphic agencies has 
been greatly improved, ‘‘and the efforts 
of the bureau to increase the number 
and extent of the notices of St. Louis in 
the daily papers throughout the United 
States have continued to prove success- 
ful,” so that ‘‘ instead of St. Louis being 
ignored or referred to in a very casual 
manner, it is now recognized as fully as 
any other large city in America.” 

I have described the operations of this 
association and its most active bureau at 
some length because they exhibit the far- 
thest extreme yet reached in the devel- 
opment of the most extraordinary phase 


of Western enterprise. There we see a 
city managed by its people as a wide- 
awake modern merchant looks after his 
business. It is advertised and ‘ written 
up” and pushed upon the attention of the 
world, with all its good features clearly 
and proudly set forth. There is boasting 
in the process, but it is always based upon 
actual merit, for St. Louis is an old and 
proud city; and there is no begging at 
all. The methods are distinctly legiti- 
mate, and the work accomplished is hard 
work, paid for by hard cash. It is con- 
sidered a shrewd investment of energy 
and sapital, and not a speculation. If 
we in the Eastern cities, who are said to 
be ‘‘ fossilized,” are not inclined to im- 
itate such a remarkable example of en 
terprise, we cannot help admiring the 
concord and the hearty local pride from 
which it springs. 

St. Louis is the one large Western city 
in which a man from our Eastern cities 
would feel at once at home. It seems to 
require no more explanation than Boston 
would to a New-Yorker, or Baltimore to 
a Bostonian. It speaks for itself in a fa- 
miliar language of street scenes, architec 
ture, and the faces and manners of the 
people. In saying this I make no com- 
parison that is unfavorable to the other 
Western cities, for it is not unfriendly to 
say that their most striking characteristic 
is their newness, or that this is lacking in 
St. Louis. And yet to-day St. Louis is 
new-born, and her appearance of age and 
of similarity to the Eastern cities belies 
her. She is not in the least what she 
looks. Ten or a dozen years ago thiere 
began the operation of influences which 
were to rejuvenate her, to fill her old 
veins with new blood, to give her the 
momentum of the most vigorous Western 
enterprise. Six or seven years ago these 
began to bear fruit, and the new metro- 
politan spirit commenced to throb in the 
veins of the old city. The change is 
not like the awakening of Rip Van Win- 
kle, for the city never slept; it is rather 
a repetition of the case of that boy god 
of mythology whose slender form grew 
sturdy when his brother was born. It 
was the new life around the old that 
spurred it to sudden growth. 

_ There is much striving and straining 
to fix upon a reason for the growth of 
St. Louis, and in my conversations with 
a great number of citizens of all sorts be- 
tween the City Hall and the Merchants’ 
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Exchange, I heard it ascribed to the cheap- 
ness of coal, iron, and wood; to river im- 
provement, reconstructed streets, manu- 
factures, and even to politics. All these 
are parts of the reason, the whole of 
which carries us back to the late war. 
In the war-time the streets of St. Louis 
were green with grass because the tribu- 
tary country was cut off. After the war, 
and until ten years ago, the tide of immi- 
gration was composed of the hardy races 
of northern Europe, who were seeking 
their own old climate in the New World. 
Chicago was the great gainer among the 
cities. That tide from northern Europe 
not only built up Chicago, but it poured 
into the now well-settled region around 
it, where are found such cities as St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, and a hundred considerable places 
of lesser size. It was a consequence of 
climatic and, to a less extent, of political 
and social conditions, and it caused St. 
Louis to stand still. But for the past ten 
years the tide of immigration has been 
running into the Southwest, into Missou- 
ri, and the country south and southwest 
of it. 

St. Louis is commonly spoken of as the 
capital of the Mississippi Valley, but her 
field is larger. It is true that there is no 
other large city between her and New 
Orleans —a distance of 800 miles — but 
there is no other on the way to Kansas 
City, 283 miles; or to Chicago, 280 miles; 
or for a long way east or southwest. Her 
tributary territory is every State and city 
south of her; east of her, to the distance 
of 150 miles; north, for a distance of 250 
miles; and in the west and southwest as 
far as the Rocky Mountains. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the State of Mis- 
souri gained more than half a million of 
inhabitants; Arkansas gained 326,000; 
Colorado, 300,000; Kansas, 430,000; Ken- 
tucky, 200,000; Nebraska, 600,000; Texas, 
640,000; Utah, 64,000; New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Oklahoma, 114,000. Here, 
then, was a gain of 3,174,000 in popula- 
tion in St. Louis’s tributary country, and 
this has not only been greatly added to 
in the last two and a half years, but it 
leaves out of account the growth in pop- 
ulation of the States of Illinois, lowa, 
Indiana, Mississippi, and Louisiana. St. 
Louis had 350,518 souls in 1880; now she 
calls herself a city of half a million in- 
habitants. Her most envious critics grant 
that she has 470,000 souls. In 1891 per- 
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mits were granted for 4435 new build- 
ings, to cost $13,259,370, only eleven hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the sum being 
for wooden houses. 

The city now has 347} miles of paved 
streets, and they are no longer the streets 
of crumbling limestone, which once al- 
most rendered the place an abomination. 
They now are as fine thoroughfares as 
any city possesses, 272 miles being of mac- 
adam, 41 of granite blocks, and the rest 
being mainly of wooden blocks, asphal- 
tum, and other modern materials. A sys- 
tem of boulevards, of great extent and 
beauty, is planned and begun. New water- 
works are being constructed beyond the 
present ones at a cost of four millions of 
dollars, but with the result that a daily 
supply of one hundred millions of gallons 
will be insured. The principal districts 
of the city are now electrically lighted. 
A new million dollar hoiel is promised. 

The old city, with its stereotyped forms 
of dwellings and stores, is being rapid- 
ly rebuilt, and individual tastes, which 
search the world for types, are domina- 
ting the new growth. The new residence 
quarters, where the city is reaching far 
from the river in the vicinage of the great 
parks, are very pretty and open, and are 
embellished with a great number of 
splendid mansions. In the heart of the 
city are many high modern office build- 
ings. They are not towering steeples, as 
in Chicago, nor are they massed togeth- 
er. They are scattered over the unusu- 
ally extended business district, and in 
their company is an uncommon number 
of very large and substantial warehouses, 
which would scarcely attract the eye of 
a New-Yorker, because they form one of 
the striking resemblances St. Louis, both 
new and old, bears to the metropolis. 
The most conspicuous of the office build- 
ings are distinguished for their massive 
walls and general strength. Beside some 
of the Chicago and Minneapolis buildings 
of the same sort they appear dark and 
crowded, and are rather more like our 
own office piles, where room is very high- 
priced. But they are little worlds, like 
their kind in all the enterprising towns, 
having fly-away elevators, laundry of- 
fices, drug shops, type-writers’ headquar- 
ters, barber shops, gentlemen's furnish- 
ing shops, bootblacks’ stands, and so on. 

But in praising the new orders of ar- 
chitecture in St. Louis I do not mean to 
condemn all of the old. The public and 
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semi-public edifices of its former eras 
should be, in my opinion, the pride of her 
people. That cultivated taste which led 
to the revival of the pure and the classic 
in architecture, especially in the capitals 
of the Southern States, found full expres- 
sion in St. Louis, and it commands praise 
from whoever sees such examples of it as 
the Court-house, the old Cathedral, and 
several other notable buildings. What 
was ugly in old St. Louis was that cut- 
and-dried uniformity in storehouses and 
dwellings which once made New York 
tiresome and Philadelphia hideous. 

But to return to the size and growth of 
the city. It reaches along the river-front 
19 miles. It extends six and sixty-two 
one-hundredth miles inland, and it con- 
tains 40,000 acres, or 61.37 square miles. 
This immense territory is well served by 
a great and thoroughly modern system 
of surface street railways, having more 
than 214 miles of tracks, and run almost 
entirely by electric and cable power. 
Some of the newer cars in use on the 
electric roads are as large again as our 
New York street cars, and almost half 
as large as steam railway coaches. 
Their rapid movements, their flashing 
head-lights at night, and the cling-clang 
of the cracked-sounding gongs in the 
streets seem to epitomize the rush and 
force of Western development. There is 
an element of sorcery in both of them— 
in modern progress and in the electric 
cars. Was it not Dr. Holmes who likened 
those cars to witches flying along with 
their broomsticks sweeping the air? 

If Chicago was not the first, it was at 
least a very early railway centre in the 
West, and her citizens are right in as- 
cribing to that fact much of her prosper- 
ity. To-day St. Louis has become re- 
markable as a centring-place of railways. 
The city is like a hub to these spokes of 
steel that reach out in a circle, which, un- 
like that of most other towns of promi- 
nence, is nowhere broken by lake, sea, or 
mountain chain. Nine very important 
railroads and a dozen lesser ones meet 
there. The mileage of the roads thus 
centring at the city is 25,678, or nearly 
11,000 more than in 1880, while the mile- 
age of roads that are tributary to the city 
has grown from 35,000 to more than 
57,000. These railways span the conti- 
nent from New York to San Francisco. 
They reach from New Orleans to Chica- 
go, and from the Northwestern States to 


Florida. Through Pullman cars are now 
run from St. Louis to San Francisco, to 
the city of Mexico, and to St. Augustine 
and Tampa in the season. New lines 
that have the city as their objective 
point are projected, old lines that have 
not gone there are preparing to build 
connecting branches, and several of the 
largest systems that reach there are just 
now greatly increasing their terminal fa- 
cilities in the city with notable works and 
at immense cost. The new railway bridge 
across the river is yet a novelty, but it is 
to be followed at once by a union depot, 
which is promised to be the most com- 
modious passenger station in the world. 
It will embrace all the latest and most 
admirable concomitants of a first-class 
station. It will be substantial and cost- 
ly, and will follow an architectural de- 
sign which will render it a public orna- 
ment. 

But St. Louis is something besides the 
focal point of 57,000 miles of railways. 
She is the chief port in 18,000 miles of 
inland waterways. She is superior to the 
nickname she often gets as the mere ‘‘ cap- 
ital of the Mississippi Valley,” but her 
leading men have never been blind to 
the value of that mightiest of American 
waterways as a medium for the trans- 
portation of non-perishable and coarse 
freights, and as a guarantor of moderate 
freight rates. The Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis has for twenty years been 
pressing the government to expend upon 
the improvement of this highway such 
sums as will render it navigable at a 
profit at all times. The government has 
greatly bettered the condition of the riv- 
er, but it will require a large expenditure 
and long-continued work to ensure a fair 
depth all along the channel at low water. 
What is wanted is a ten-foot channel. 
Now it drops to five feet and a half, and 
even less where there are obstructions 
in the form of shoals and bars. It is ar- 
gued that the improvement asked for 
would so reduce the cost of freighting on 
the river as to bring to the residents of 
the valleys of the river and its tributa- 
ries a gain that would be greater than 
the cost of the work. In the language 
of a resolution offered in Congress by 
Mr. Cruise, of Kansas, ‘‘it would reclaim 
an area of lands equal to some of the 
great States, and so improve the property 
of the people and increase their trade re- 
lations with other sections of the United 
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States, and improve the condition of our 
foreign trade, as to benefit every interest 
and every part of the whole country.” 

This year the Exchange and the city 
government, with the leading industrial 
bodies of the city, sent a memorial to 
Congress which they called ‘‘a plea in 
favor of isolating the Mississippi River, 
and making it the subject of an an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000,000 until it 
shall be permanently improved for safe 
and useful navigation.” They said that 
the removal of a snag or a rock any- 
where between Cairo and New Orleans 
extends relief to Pittsburg, Little Rock, 
Nashville, and Kansas City. This is be- 
cause the stream runs past and through 
ten States, and (with its tributaries) wa- 
ters and drains, wholly or in part, more 
than one-half the States and Territories 
of the Union. 

After. proving that 28,000,000 persons 
inhabit tiie region directly interested in 
the improvement of the river, the me- 
morialists proceed to show that the rail- 
roads in 1890 carried freight at .941 cents 
per ton per mile, and that this amounted 
to $11 29 for 1200 miles, the distance be 
tween Boston or New Orleans and St. 
Louis, whereas the river rate for that dis- 
tance was $2 20 aton. They show that 
wlrereas it cost 424 cents to send a bushel 
of wheat by rail from Chicago to New 
York in 1868, the rate had decreased in 
1891 to .941 ofacent. This saving to the 
people was not brought about solely by 
competition among the railroads; the 
competition of the water lines with the 
railroads also influenced the reduction. 
Upon the basis of an estimate that fifty 
millions of dollars must be spent upon 
the river, they offer other reasons for be- 
lieving that the money will be well spent. 
They assert that before the jetties deep- 
ened the mouth of the river, only half a 
million bushels of wheat were annually 
exported to Europe from New Orleans. 
Now eighteen millions of bushels are 
shipped thus, and the amount is increas- 
ing. Had that wheat not gone by that 
route at the rate of 144 cents a bushel 
from St. Louis to Liverpool, it must have 
been sent by rail to New York at 214 
cents a bushel —a difference of seven 
cents a bushel in favor of the river route, 
or a saving of $1,260,000 on the annual 
shipment of wheat alone. The census 
figures of 1890 show that the amount of 
freight carried on the river and its trib- 
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utaries in 1889 was 31,000,000 tons. It is 
impossible to here follow the arguments 
and pleas that are embodied in the me- 
morial, but it is well to know that they 
are not the outcome of the interests and 
ambition of St. Louis alone, but of the 
entire region which makes use of the now 
erratic, destructive, and uncertain river. 
What St. Louis asks is what New Or 
leans wants, and this is what Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Cairo, and the masses of the 
people in several large and populous 
States believe should be granted for their 
relief and gain. 

The bill that was prepared in this in- 
terest provides that the river, from the 
Falls of St. Anthony to the jetties, be per- 
manently improved under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the chief 
engineers of the army; that $8,000,000 be 
appropriated for said improvement, and 
that a similar sum be annually expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
War until the river is permanently im- 
proved for safe and useful navigation. 

The coal supply, which has had so 
much to do with the development of the 
new St. Louis as a manufacturing centre, 
comes from Illinois, the bulk of it being 
obtained within from ten to twenty miles 
of the city. St. Louis is itself built overa 
coal bed, and the fuel was once mined in 
Forest Park, though not profitably. The 
Illinois soft coal is found to be the most 
economical for making steam. It is sold 
in the city for from $1 15 to $1 50 a ton. 
The Merchants’ Exchange has it hauled 
to its furnaces in wagons for $1 56 a ton, 
but Mr. Morgan, the secretary—-to whom 
I am greatly indebted for many facts re- 
specting the commerce of the city—says 
that those manufacturers who buy the 
same coal by the car-load get it cheaper. 
All southern Illinois, across the Mississip 
pi, is covered with coal. Fifty or sixty 
miles farther south in that State a higher 
grade of bituminous coal is found, and 
marketed in St. Louis for household use. 
It is cleaner and burns with less waste, 
but it costs between 25 and 30 per cent. 
more. 

The Exposition and Music Hall Build- 
ing was the subject of what was perhaps 
the first great expression of the renewed 
youth of the city. It is.a monument to 
the St. Louis of to-day. It is said to be 
the largest structure used for ‘‘ exposi- 
tion” purposes in this country since the 
Centennial World’s Fair at Philadelphia. 
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It is 506 feet long, 332 feet wide, and en- 
closes 280,000 feet of space. The history 
of its construction is one of those stories 
of popular co-operation and swift execu- 
tion of which St. Louis seems likely to 
offer the world a volume. A fund of 
three-quarters of a million was raised by 
popular subscription six or seven years 
ago, and the building was finished within 
twelve months of the birth of the project. 
It is built of brick, stone, and terra-cotta, 
has a main hall so large that a national 
political convention took up only one 
nave in it, contains the largest music hall 
in the country, with a seating capacity 
for 4000 persons, and a smaller entertain- 
ment hall.to accommodate 1500 persons. 
The famous pageants and illuminations 
which mark the carnival in that city are 
coincident with the opening of the exhibi- 
tions. Six of these fairs have been held 
in this building, each continuing forty 
days, and showing the manufactured 
products of the whole country, but prin- 
cipally of the Mississippi Valley. The 
merchants and manufacturers of St. Louis 
naturally make a very important contri- 
bution to the display. 

I say ‘‘ naturally,” because this busy 
capital of the centre of the country and 
of its main internal water system has an 
imposing position as one of the greatest 
workshops and trading-points of the na- 
tion. In the making of boots and shoes 
no Western city outstrips St. Louis, and 
her jobbing trade in these lines is enor- 
mous, and rapidly increasing. Boston, 
the shoe-distributing centre of the coun- 
try, sent 310,500 cases of goods to St. 
Louis in 1891, as against 288,000 to Chi- 
cago and 284,000 to New York. The 
gain in the manufactured product of St. 
Louis was 17 per cent. last year, and in 
the jobbing trade it was more than 40 per 
cent. The Shoe and Leather Gazette of 
that city makes the confident prediction 
that, ‘‘at this rate of progress, in five 
years St. Louis will lead the world in the 
number of shoes manufactured and in 
the aggregate distribution of the same.” 

She has an enormous flour-milling in- 
terest, having sold in 1891 no less than 
4,932,465 barrels of flour. Her 14 mills 
in the city have a capacity of 11,850 bar- 
rels a day, and her 16 mills close around 
the city, and run by St. Louis men and 
capital, grind 9850 barrels aday. The city 
turned out 1,748,190 barrels and the sub- 
urbs 1,542,416 barrels in 1891. In the neck- 


and-neck race in flour-milling between 
St. Louis and Milwaukee, St. Louis has 
recently suffered through the loss of a 
large: mill by fire. The figures for the 
two cities are, St. Louis, 1,748,190 barrels: 
Milwaukee, 1,827,284 barrels. It is seen 
that our reciprocal treaties with the Cen- 
tral and South American countries and 
the islands off our coast will open up a 
large and lucrative trade in flour, as well 
as in many other commodities. While 
I was in St. Louis, in the early spring of 
1892, a large shipment of flour had been 
made to Cuba, where the duty on that 
staple had been reduced from nearly five 
dollars to one dollar a barrel. The city 
exported 344,506 barrels to Europe, and 
sold more than two millions of barrels to 
supply the Southern States. 

Cotton is received in St. Louis from 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Indian Territory. It seeks 
that way to the East, and as much passes 
on as is stopped in St. Louis. It is used 
to a slight extent in manufactures there. 
A wooden-ware company in the city sells 
fully one-half of all that ware that is 
marketed in the country, and manufac- 
tures, or controls the manufacture, in 
many places. The largest hardware 
company in the country which does not 
make, but carries on a jobbing trade in 
those goods is a St. Louis institution. 
The saddlery and harness makers do a 
business of three millions; the clothing- 
makers have a trade of six millions; the 
new and growing trade in the manufac- 
ture of electrical supplies reached a value 
of five millions last year; four millions 
in wagons and carriages was an item of 
the city’s manufactures; the making of 
lumber, boxes, sashes, doors, and blinds 
amounted to five millions; of paints, to 
three millions, and of printing, publish- 
ing, and the periodical press, to eight 
and a quarter millions. The businesses 
of the manufacture of iron and iron sup 
plies, brass goods, and drugs and chemi- 
cals are all very large. 

Within ten years the furniture-making 
industry has doubled, and there are now 
57 furniture factories, employing 4000 
men, and making $5,500,000 worth of 
goods. St. Louis is said to be the only 
city that increased its operations in this 
respect in 1891. The territory of distri- 
bution was largely extended, and now 
includes Mexico and the Central Amer- 
ican States. The fact that the city is a 
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great hard-wood lumber market, coupled 
with her cheap coal, accounts for this 
growth. The cattle business is another 
line in which St. Louis, among the larger 
cattle depots, made a unique progress. 
She handled more than three-quarters of 
a million of cattle, nearly half a million 
of sheep, 1,380,000 hogs, and 55,975 horses 
and mules. The only falling off was in 
the horse and mule trade, and that was 
due to the supremacy of electric and cable 
power over horse-power on street rail- 
roads. St. Louis is still the great mule 
market of the country 

The city caters to human weakness by 
an enormous output of beer and tobacco. 
Of each of these luxuries she makes four- 
teen millions of dollars’ worth annually. 
Here is the largest lager-beer brewery in 
the country, if not in the world, and the 
city is third in the list of brewing towns. 
The business excited the interest of Eng- 
lish capital, and a syndicate bought up a 
great number of the breweries, but the 
two largest remain the property of the 
original companies. Twenty millions of 
dollars are invested in this trade, which 
is carried from St. Louis into every State, 
into Canada and Mexico, and even into 
Australia and Europe. 

St. Louis is our biggest market for 
manufactured tobacco. Thus the princi- 
pal depots of the trade compare with one 
another: 


Pounds. 
Total sales of chewing and smoking to- } ‘ 
bacco in the United States............. g 248,505,848 
ee eer > comedian ‘ 52,214,862 
Fifth New Jersey District......... - 22,000,000 
Cincinnati. . jetta baits siwioghees 21,000,000 
Petersburg, V irginia. educa eins eons ++» 18,000,000 


Of plug tobacco, 44,503,098 pounds were 
taxed as the city’s product in 1891; of 
smoking tobacco, about 5,682,000 pounds; 
and of fine-cut chewing tobacco, 314,702 
pounds. The cigars made there number- 
ed fifty-three and a quarter millions. 

St. Louis has twenty-three national and 
State banks and four trust companies with 
a joint banking capital of $29,661,075. 
The city is one of the two second-class 
national banking depositories, New York 
being the other, and Washington (the 
United States Treasury) being the one of 
the first-class. In the monetary strain 
of 1891, St. Louis developed a reserved 
financial strength which enabled its banks 
not only to supply the bare needs, but to 
very substantially assist other cities. 

It is a comfortable and a dignified city, 
with every sign of wealth in its commer- 
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cial and residence districts, and with a 
shopping district whose windows form a 
perpetual world’s fair. The knowledge 
of the value of tasteful and attractive 
shop-window displays always accompa- 
nies push and prosperity in a city, and in 
this respect none in America excels this 
one. Yet it offers a chance to compare 
modern customs in this respect with the 
shabby inert ways of the traders of the 
past. To see the contrast it is only neces- 
sary to leave the centre of Broadway and 
walk to where that street passes the 
French Market. Here is the cramped, 
careless untidiness of half a century ago; 
but the place has a distinct interest for a 
New- Yorker, because it is his Eighth Ward 
transplanted. The same low brick houses, 
the same dormer-windows, the same 
cheap signs, and the stalls and stands 
and tiny shops that are found near Spring 
Street market are all repeated. 

But it is easy to change one’s point of 
view of the city, and declare it to be one 
‘of the most open, clean, and clear of set- 
tlements. This can be accomplished by 
going out to Grand Avenue and beyond, 
and riding through the dwelling districts. 
There one sees broad tree-lined streets, 
costly houses, and many beautiful semi- 
private, courtlike streets that are the 
seats of pretty homes. In this neighbor- 
hood are the parks which are the crown 
and glory of the city. Some, like For- 
est Park, boast nature’s beauties merely 
tidied and treasured up; but others show 
the blending of human taste with natural 
greenery and blossom adorned by statu- 
ary and fountains. But St. Louis is rich 
otherwise in those possessions which 
have elsewhere been described—her fine 
theatres, her clubs and churches, her 
great fire-proof hotel, her schools, and her 
old and cultivated society. 

The levee along the river-side is worth 
a visit. It is diametrically different ip 
itself and its atmosphere from the city 
that lies back of it, and that seems so 
familiar to a New-Yorker. It is a wide 
and imposing incline of stone paving, 
perhaps 250 feet broad. It isnot Western ; 
it is Southern. Hides, wool, cotton, and 
tobacco are heaped about on the wharf- 
boats, which seem to cling to the levee 
with gangways that are. like the antennze 
of an insect. There is a line of huge old- 
time river packets, looking as open and 
frail as bird-cages, but with towering 
black funnels from which jet smoke curls 
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lazily up. Beyond is the turgid, hurry- 
ing river. The street along the top of 
the levee is a single line of warehouses 
and shops. The latter recall those of our 
own water-side in New York. In place 
of our bronzed and bearded salt-water 
men, here are shiftless white laborers and 
negro roustabouts. But the same petty 
traders are among them, keeping drink- 
ing-places and stands for the sale of 
brass watches and rings, dirks, brass 
knuckles, pistols, cartridges. Cheap gin, 
cheaper clothing, and still cheaper jew- 
elry are the prime articles all along the 
thoroughfare, precisely as in New York 
or Liverpool or Havre. 

The water supply of the city is drawn 
from the Mississippi, as is the case in New 
Orleans, and the cities between there and 
St. Louis. It is mud-colored, and seems 
thick and soupy, whether it is or no. I 
was assured that it was second in high 
sanitary qualities to the Nile water, which 
is still muddier. 

It used to be said that the sum of the 
collective ambition of St. Louis was rep- 
resented by a pretty woman with jewels 
in her ears and mounted on a thorough- 
bred horse. Women, horses, and dia- 
monds, in other words, were the things 
dearest to its heart in the by-gone days. 
I do not know whether this taste has 
changed with the inrush of new inhab- 
itants. They certainly have the fine 
horses in plenty, and St. Louis is likely 
long to maintain her fame as-a seat of 
womanly beauty. Having observed sev- 
eral very large and splendid jeweller’s 
shops that are a notable feature of the 
showy business streets, I went into one of 
the finest and inquired of the manager 
whether the city still is true to its old 
love, the diamond. Behold his answer: 

‘‘There is no one of moderate means 
in St. Louis who does not own and wear 
diamonds,” said he; ‘‘ however, they are 
not worn as large as formerly. Two and 
a half carats is the size of the largest 
stones now worn by men or women. The 
ladies who possess ear-rings still wear 
them, but few are now bought. There is 
no nonsensical law, such as obtains in 
London and Paris, making it bad form to 
wear diamonds in the daytime. Those 
who have them wear them when they 
please.” 

The Chief of Police, Mr. Lawrence Har- 
rigan, assured me that there is no fixed 
gaming-place in St. Louis—not one regu- 


lar ‘‘ game,” even of poker. The people 
did not want it, and the police did not 
want it,so it was stopped, he said. The 
men play at their homes, in clubs, and in 
the hotels, but I saw no sign of any in- 
dulgence in cards anywhere in this which 
was once the greatest gambling-town, 
next to New Orleans, in the country. 

I do not mean to say that the city is 
a moral one, for its people are distinctly 
human, and the imperfections of their 
lives are apparent and, in some respects, 
lively. The theatres are open seven 
nights in the week, and, while Friday is 
the play-going night for the fashion 
ables, Sunday is the night for the people, 

They have an American Sunday in 
St. Louis. It is the same as what we in 
the East call a European Sunday. But 
it becomes apparent to whoever travels 
far in the United States that the only 
Sunday which deserves a distinct title is 
that of England, New England, and the 
Atlantic coast. The Sunday of Chicago, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and most of the larger cities of 
the major part of our land is European, 
if you please; but it is also American. 
In St. Louis the theatres, groggeries, 
dives, ‘‘melodeons,” cigar stores, candy 
stores, and refreshment places of every 
kind are all kept wide open. The street 
cars carry on their heaviest trade, and the 
streets are crowded then as on no other 
day of the week. On the other days the 
city keeps up, in great part, the measure 
of its old river-side hospitality, a survival 
of the merry era of the steamboats. The 
numerous night resorts—the variety and 
music halls, the dance-houses and the 
beer- gardens, blaze out with a promi- 
nence nothing gets by day. 

To conclude, in the language of the 
editor of one of the several thoroughly 
equipped newspapers of the city: ‘St. 
Louis prefers to do business according to 
safe and creditable doctrines, and to win 
success by honestly deserving it. Her 
experience has vindicated her policy. 
She has never taken a step backward. 
She does her business with her own 
money. She has multiplied her mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishmeuts, 
her blocks of magnificent buildings, and 
her facilities of trade in every direction 
out of her legitimate profits. As she has 
been in the past, so she will be in the 
future—the country’s best example of a 
truly thrifty city.” 

















—— 






THE WORLD OF CHANCE.* 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


XL 

AY followed Hughes to his grave in 
] the place where Denton and his chil- 
dren were already laid. It did not seem 
as if the old man were more related to 
them in death than he had been in life by 
their propinquity; but it satisfied a be- 
lated maternal and conjugal sentiment in 
Mrs. Denton. She did not relinquish the 
leading place in the family affairs which 
she had taken in her father’s last days. 
She decided agaiust staying in their pres- 
ent apartment after their month was out, 
and found a tiny flat of three rooms in 
a better neighborhood down-town, where 
she had their scanty possessions establish- 
ed, including the cat. 

Kane did not go to the funeral because 
of a prejudice which he said he had 
against such events; David Hughes, he 
said, would have been the first to applaud 
his sincerity in staying away. But he 
divined that there might be need of help 
of another kind in the emergency, and 
he gave it generously and delicately. He 
would not suffer Mr. Brandreth to ren- 
der any part of this relief; he insisted 
that it was his exclusive privilege as 
Hughes’s old friend. Now that David 
was gone, he professed a singularly vivid 
sense of his presence; and he owned that 
he had something like the pleasure of 
sarrying a point against him in defray- 
ing his funeral expenses. ‘‘ You know 
that there was a time in David's life when 
he believed that if men could be got to 
live rightly they need never die. He 
compromised with death afterwards, on 
condition that its mystery should be taken 
away, but I think that in his own case he 
always had a lurking expectation of liv- 
ing forever.” 

Hughes’s daughters accepted his help 
frankly, each after her kind: Mrs. Den- 
ton as a gift which it must long continue 
to be; Peace as a loan which must some 
day be repaid. The girl went back to her 
work in due time, and whenever Ray 
visited his publisher he saw her at her 
desk. 

He did not always go to speak to her, 
for he had a shamefaced fear that she 
was more or less always engaged in work- 
ing up hints from Mr. Brandreth into 


* Begun in March number, 1892. 


paragraphs about A Modern Romeo. His 
consciousness exaggerated the publish- 
er’s activity in this sort; and at first he 
shunned all these specious evidences of 
public interest in the forth-coming novel. 
Then he began jealously to look for them, 
and in his mind he arraigned the jour- 
nals where they did not appear for envy 
and personal spite. It would have been 
difficult for him to prove why there 
should have been either in his case, un- 
less it was because their literary notes 
were controlled by people whose books 
had been ignored or censured by Every 
Evening, and this theory could not hold 
with all. Most of the papers, however, 
published the paragraphs, with that mu- 
nificence which journalism shows towards 
literature. The author found the inspired 
announcements everywhere; sometimes 
they were varied by the office touch, but 
generally they were printed exactly as 
Mr. Brandreth framed them; however he 
found them, they gave Ray an insensate 
joy. Even the paragraphs in the trade 
journals, purely perfunctory as they were, 
had a flavor of sincere appreciation; the 
very advertisements which accompanied 
them there affected him like favorable 
expressions of opinion. His hunger for 
them was inappeasable; in his heart he 
accused Mr. Brandreth of a stinted proc- 
lamation. 

The publisher was hurrying the book 
forward for the summer trade, and was 
aiming it especially at the reader going 
into the country, or already there. He 
had an idea that the summer resorts had 
never been fully worked in behalf of the 
better sort of light literature, and he in- 
tended to make any sacrifice to get the 
book pushed by the news companies. He 
offered them rates ruinously special, and 
he persuaded Ray to take five per cent. on 
such sales if they could be made. He 
pressed forward the printing, and the au- 
thor got his proofs in huge batches, with 
a demand for their prompt return. The 
nice revision which he had fancied him- 
self giving the work in type was impossi- 
ble; it went from his hand with crudities 
that glared in his tormented sense, till a 
new instalment eclipsed the last. He 
balanced the merits and defects against 
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one another, and tried to believe that the 
merits would distract the attention of 
criticism from the defects. He always 
knew that the story was very weak in 
places; he conceived how it could be at- 
tacked in these; he attacked it himself 
with pitiless ridicule in a helpless im- 
personation of different reviewers; and 
he gasped in his self-inflicted anguish. 
When the last proof left his hands the 
feeblest links were the strength of the 
whole chain, which fell to pieces from 
his grasp like a rope of sand. 

There was some question at different 
times whether the book had not better be 
published under a pseudonyme, and Ray 
faithfully submitted it to the editor of 
Every Evening, as something he was 
concerned in. It was to be considered 
whether it was advisable for a critic to 
appear as an author, and whether the 
possible failure of the book would not re- 
act unfavorably upon the criticisms of 
the journal. The chief decided that it 
would make no difference to him, and at 
the worst it could do no more than range 
Ray with other critics who had failed as 
authors. With the publisher it was a 
more serious matter, and he debated much 
whether the book, as a stroke of business, 
had not better go to the public anony- 
mously. They agreed that P. B.S. Ray 
on the title-page would be rather formida- 
ble from the number of the initials which 
the reader would have to master in speak- 
ing of the author. Shelley Ray, on the 
other hand, would be taken for a senti- 
mental pseudonyme. They decided that 
anonymity was the only thing for it. 

‘* But then, it will be losing the interest 
of your money, if the book goes,” Mr. 
Brandreth mused. ‘‘ You have a right 
to the cumulative reputation from it, so 
that if you should write another—” 

‘**Oh, don’t be afraid of there ever be- 
ing another!” said Ray, with his distract- 
ed head between his hands. He sudden- 
ly lifted it. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
the Spartan severity of S. Ray?” 

**S. Ray might do,” Mr. Brandreth as- 
sented, thoughtfully. ‘* Should you mind 
my asking Mrs. Brandreth how it strikes 
her?” 

‘**Not at all. Very glad to have you. 
It’s short, and unpretentious, and non- 
committal. I think it might do.” 

Mrs. Brandreth thought so too, and in 
that form the author’s name appeared on 
the title-page. Even in that form it did 


not escape question and censure. One re- 
viewer devoted his criticism of the story 
to inquiry into the meaning of the au 
thor’s initial; another surmised it a mask. 
But, upon the whole, its simplicity piqued 
curiosity, and probably promoted the 
fortune of the book, as far as that went. 
There was no immediate clamor over 
it. In fact, it was received so passively 
by the public and the press that the au- 
thor might well have doubted whether 
there was any sort of expectation of it, in 
spite of the publisher's careful preparation 
of the critic’s or the reader’s mind. There 
came back at once from obscure quarters 
a few echoes, more or less imperfect, of 
the synopsis of the book’s attractions sent 
out with the editorial copies, but the in- 
fluential journals remained heart-sicken- 
ingly silent concerning A Modern Romeo. 
There was a boisterous and fatuous eulogy 
of the book in the Midland Echo, which 
Ray knew for the expression of Sander 
son’s friendship; but eager as he was for 
recognition, he could not let this count; 
and it was followed by some brief depre- 
ciatory paragraphs in which he perceived 
the willingness of Hanks Brothers to com- 
pensate themselves for having so hand- 
somely let Sanderson have his swing. He 
got back some letters of acknowledg- 
ment from people whom he had sent tlie 
book; he read them with hungry zest, but 
he could not make himself believe that 
they constituted impartial opinion: not 
even the letter of Mr. Richings, who 
praised the classic purity of the diction, 
and promised himself the pleasure of a 
more careful perusal of the work than he 
had yet been able to give it; or the letter 
of the young lady who had detected him 
in the panoply of his hero, and who now 
wrote to congratulate him on a success 
which she too readily took for granted. 
One of his sisters replied on behalf of his 
father and mother, and said they had all 
been sitting up reading the story aloud 
together, and that their father liked it as 
much as any of them; now they were 
anxious to see what the papers would say ; 
had he read the long review in the Hecho ? 
and did not he think it rather cool and 
grudging for a paper that he had been 
connected with? He hardly knew wheth- 
er this outburst of family pride gave him 
more or less pain than an anonymous let- 
ter which he got from his native village, 
and which betrayed the touch of the local 
apothecary ; his correspondent, who also 
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dealt in books, and was a man of literary 
opinions, heaped the novel with ridicule 
and abuse, and promised the author a coat 
of tar and feathers on the part of his bet- 
ters whom he had caricatured, if ever he 
should return to the place. Ray ventured 
to offer a copy to the lady who had made 
herself his social sponsor in New York, 
and he hoped for some intelligent praise 
from her. She asked him where in the 
world he had got together such a lot 
of queer people, like nothing on earth 
but those one used to meet in the old 
days when one took country board; she 
mocked at the sufferings of his hero, and 
said what a vulgar little piece his heroine 
was; but she supposed he meant them to 
be what they were, and she complimented 
him on his success in handling them. 
She confessed, though, that she never 
read American novels, or indeed any but 
French ones, and that she did not know 
exactly where to rank his work; she bur- 
lesqued a profound impression of the hon- 
or she ought to feel in knowing a distin- 
guished novelist. ‘‘ You'll be putting us 
all into your next book, I suppose. Mind 
you give me golden hair, not yet streaked 
with silver.” 

In the absence of any other tokens of 
public acceptance, Ray kept an eager eye 
out for such signs of it as might be de 
tected in the booksellers’ windows and on 
their sign-boards. The placards of other 
novels flamed from their door-jambs, but 
they seemed to kuow nothing of A Mod- 
ern Romeo. He sought his book in vain 
among those which formed the attrac- 
tions of their casements; he found it with 
difficulty on their counters, two or three 
rows back, and in remote corners. It 
was like a conspiracy to keep it out of 
sight; it was not to be seen on the news- 
stands of the great hotels or the elevated 
stations, and Ray visited the principal 
railway depots without detecting a copy. 

He accused Mr. Brandreth, in his heart, 
of a lack of business energy in all this; 
he would like to see him fulfil some of 
those boasts of push which, when he first 
heard them, made him creep with shame. 
Mr. Brandreth had once proposed a file of 
sandwich men appealing with successive 
bill-boards: 


1. 
Have you Reap 
I. 
“A Mopern Romero?” 


111. 
Every ONE 1s READING 





WORLD 


CHANCE. 


IV. 
‘*“A MoperN Romeo.” 


Vv. 
Way? 
VI. 
BECAUSE 


VIL. 
‘*A MopEeRN RoMEO” 1s 


VIII. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


Ray had absolutely forbidden this pro 
cession, but now he would have taken off 
his hat to it, and stood uncovered, if he 
could have met it in Union Square or in 
Twenty-third Street. 

XLI 

In this time of suspense Ray kept away 
from old Kane, whose peculiar touch he 
could not bear. But he knew perfectly 
well what his own feelings were, and he 
did .9ot care to have them analyzed. He 
could not help sending Kane the book, 
and for a while he dreaded his acknow- 
ledgments; then he resented his failure 
to make any. 

In the frequent visits he paid at his 
publishers’, he fancied that his welcome 
from Mr. Brandreth was growing cooler, 
and he did not go so often. He kept 
doggedly at his work in the Every Even- 
ing office; but here the absolute silence 
of his chief concerning his book was as 
hard to bear as Mr. Brandreth’s fancied 
coolness; he could not make out whether 
it meant compassion or dissatisfaction, or 
how it was to affect his relation to the 
paper. The worst of it was that his ad- 
versity, or his delayed prosperity, which- 
ever it was, began to corrupt him. In 
his self-pity he wrote so leniently of some 
rather worthless books that he had no de- 
fence to make when his chief called his at- 
tention to the wide divergence between his 
opinions and those of some other critics. 
At times when he resented the hardship 
of his fate he scored the books before him 
with a severity that was as unjust as the 
weak commiseration in his praises. He 
felt sure that if the situation prolonged 
itself his failure as an author must in- 
volve his failure as a critic. 

It was not only the coolness in Mr. 
Brandreth’s welcome which kept him 
aloof; he had a sense of responsibility, 
which was almost a sense of guilt, in 
the publisher’s presence, for he was the 
author of a book which had been pub- 
lished contrary to the counsel of all lit- 
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erary advisers. It was true that he immense motive power behind it--a vital 


had not finally asked Mr. Brandreth to 
publish it, but he had been eagerly ready 
to have him do it; he had kept his 
absurd faith in it, and his steadfastness 
must have imparted a favorable convic- 
tion to Mr. Brandreth; he knew that 
there had certainly been ever so much 
personal kindness for him mixed up with 
its acceptance. The publisher, however 
civil outwardly—and Mr. Brandreth, with 
all his foibles, was never less than a gen- 
tleman—must inwardly blame him for 
his unlucky venture. The thought of 
this became intolerable, and at the end 
of a Saturday morning, when the book 
was three or four weeks old, he dropped 
in at Chapley’s to have it out with Mr. 
Brandreth. The work on the Saturday 
edition of the paper was always very 
heavy, and Ray’s nerves were fretted 
from the anxieties of getting it together, 
as well as from the intense labor of writ- 
ing. He was going to humble himself 
to the publisher, and declare their failure 
to be all his own fault; but he had in re- 
serve the potentiality of a bitter quarrel 
with him if he did not take it in the 
right way. 

He pushed on to Mr. Brandreth’s room, 
tense with his purpose, and stood scowl- 
ing and silent when he found Kane there 
with him. Perhaps the old fellow di- 
vined the danger in Ray’s mood; per- 
haps he pitied him; perhaps he was real- 
ly interested in the thing which he was 
talking of with the publisher, and which 
he referred to Ray without any prelimi- 
nary ironies. 

‘*Tt'’s about the career of a book; how 
it begins to go, and why, and when.” 

‘Apropos of A Modern Romeo?” Ray 
asked, harshly. 

‘If you please, A Modern Romeo.” 
Ray took the chair which Mr. Brandreth 
signed a clerk to bring him from with- 
out. Kane went on: ‘It’s very curious, 
the history of these things, and I've 
looked into it somewhat. Ordinarily a 
book makes its fortune, or it doesn’t, at 
once. I should say this was always the 
case with a story that had already been 
published serially; but with a book that 
first appears as a book, the chances seem 
to be rather more capricious. The first 
great suecess with us was Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and that was assured before the 
story was finished in the old National Era, 
where it was printed. But that had an 


question that affected the whole nation.” 

‘*T seem to have come too late for the 
vital questions,” said Ray. 

“Oh no! oh no! There are always 
plenty of them left. There is the indus 
trial slavery, which exists on a much more 
universal scale than the chattel slavery; 
that is still waiting its novelist.” 

‘‘Or its Trust of novelists,” Ray scorn- 
fully suggested. 

‘* Very good; very excellent good; no- 
thing less than a syndicate perhaps could 
grapple with a theme of such vast dimen- 
sions.” 

‘‘It would antagonize a large part of 
the reading public,” Mr. Brandreth said; 
but he had the air of making a mental 
memorandum to keep an eye out for MSS. 
dealing with industrial slavery. 

‘*So much the better! So much the 
better!” said Kane. ‘* Robert Elsmere an 
tagonized much more than half its read- 
ers by its religious positions. But that 
wasn't what I was trying to get at. I 
was thinking about how some of the phe- 
nomenally successful books hung fire at 
first.” 

‘** Ah, that interests me as the author of 
a phenomenally successful book that is 
still hanging fire,” sighed Ray. 

Kane smiled approval of his attempt to 
play with his pain, and went on: ‘* You 
know that Gates Ajar, which sold up 
into the hundred thousands, was three 
months selling the first fifteen hundred.” 

‘**Ts that so?” Ray asked. ‘‘A Modern 
Romeo has been three weeks selling the 
first fifteen.” He laughed, and Mr. Bran- 
dreth with him; but the fact encouraged 
him, and he could see that it encouraged 
the publisher. 

‘“We won't speak of Mr. Barnes of 
New York—” 

‘*‘Oh no! Don’t!” cried Ray. 

‘**You might be very glad to have writ- 
ten it on some accounts, my dear boy,” 
said Kane. 

‘* Have you read it?” 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there. I 
haven't seen Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
But I wanted to speak’ of Looking Back 
ward. Four months after that was pub 
lished, the first modest edition was still 
unsold.” 

Kane rose. ‘‘I just dropped in to im 
part these facts to your publisher, in case 
you and he might be getting a little im- 
patient of the triumph which seems to be 
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rather behind time. I suppose you've 
noticed it? These little disappointments 
are not suffered in a corner.” 

‘‘Then your inference is that at the end 
of three or four months A Modern Romeo 
will be selling at the rate of five hundred 
aday? Im glad for Brandreth here, but 
I shall be dead by that time.” 

‘‘Oh no! Oh no!” Kane softly entreat- 
ed, while he took Ray’s hand between his 
two hands. ‘‘One doesn’t really die of 
disappointed literature any more than one 
dies of disappointed love. That is one of 
the pathetic superstitions which we like 
to cherish in a world where we get well 
of nearly all our hurts, and live on to a 
hale old imbecility. Depend upon it, my 
dear boy, you will survive your book at 
least fifty years.” Kane wrung Ray’s 
hand, and got himself quickly away. 

“There is a good deal of truth in 
what he says—’ Mr. Brandreth began 
cheerfully. 

‘*‘ About my outliving my book?” Ray 
asked. ‘‘Thank you. There’s all the 
truth in the world in it.” 

‘*T don’t mean that, of course. I mean 
the chances that it will pick up any time 
within three months, and make its for 
tune.” 

‘You're counting on a lucky accident.” 

‘Yes, I am. Ive done everything I 
can to push the book, and now we must 
trust to luck. You have to trust to luck 
in the book business, in every business. 
Business is buying on the chance of sell- 
ing ata profit. The political economists 
talk about the laws of business; but there 
are no laws of business. There is no- 
thing but chances, and no amount of wis- 
dom can forecast them, or control them. 
You had better be prudent, but if you are 
always prudent you will die poor. ‘Be 
bold; be bold; be not too bold.’ That’s 
about all there is of it. And I’m going 
to be cheerful too. I'm still betting on 
A Modern Romeo.” The young publish- 
er leaned forward and put his hand on 
Ray’s shoulder, ina kindly way,and shook 
him a little. ‘‘Come! What will you 
bet that it doesn’t begin to go within the 
next fortnight? I don’t ask you to put 
up any money. Will you risk the copy- 
right on the first thousand?” 

‘*No, I won’t bet,” said Ray, more spirit- 
lessly than he felt, for the proposition to 
relinquish a part of his copyright realized 
it to him. Still he found it safest not to 
allow himself any revival of his hopes; 
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if he did it would be tempting fate to 
dash them again. In that way he had 
often got the better of fate; there was no 
other way to do it, at least for him. 


XLII. 

After a silent and solitary dinner, Ray 
went to see Mrs. Denton and Peace in 
their new lodging. It was the upper 
floor of a little house in Greenwich Vil 
lage, which was sublet to them by a ma- 
chinist occupying the lower floors; Ray 
vaguely recalled something in his face at 
his first visit, and then recognized one 
of the attendants at Hughes's Sunday 
ministrations. He was disposed to fel- 
lowship Ray in Hughes's doctrine, and in 
the supposition of a community of inter- 
est in Hughes’s daughters. They could 
not have been in better or kindlier keep- 
ing than that of the machinist’s friendly 
wife, who must have fully shared his 
notion of Ray’s relation to them. She 
always received him like one of the fam- 
ily, and with an increasing intimacy and 
cordiality. 

That evening when she opened the 
street door to him she said, ‘‘Go right 
along up; I guess you'll find them there 
all right,” and Ray mounted obediently. 
Half-way up he met Mrs. Denton com- 
ing down, with her catin herarms. ‘‘ Oh, 
well!” she said. ‘‘ You'll find Peace at 
home; Ill be back in a moment.” 

He suspected that Mrs. Denton fostered 
the belief of the machinist and his wife 
that there was a tacit if not an explicit 
understanding bet ween himself and Peace, 
and he thought that she would now very 
probably talk the matter over with them. 
But he kept on up to the little apartment 
at the top of the house, and tapped on 
the door standing wide open. ‘The girl 
was sitting at one of the windows, with 
her head and bust sharply defined against 
the glossy clear evening light of the early 
summer. She had her face turned tow- 
ard the street, and remained as if she 
did not hear him at first, so that there 
was a moment when it went through his 
mind that he would go away. ‘Then she 
looked round, and greeted him; and he 
advanced into the room, and took the 
seat fronting her on the other side of the 
window. There was a small, irregular 
square below, and above the tops of its 
trees the swallows were weaving their 
swift flight and twittering song; the street 
noises came up slightly muted through 
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the foliage; it was almost like a sylvan 
withdrawal from the city’s worst; and 
they talked of the country, and how 
lovely it must be looking now. 

He said: ‘‘ Yes, I wonder we can ever 
leave it. This is the first spring-time that 
I have ever been where I couldn't feel my 
way with Nature at every step she took. 
It's like a great loss out of my life. I 
think sometimes I am a fool to have staid 
here; I can never get it back. I could 
have gone home, and been the richer by 
the experience of another spring. Why 
didn’t I do it?” 

‘* Perhaps you couldn't have done your 
work there,” she suggested. 

‘Oh, my work! That is what people 
are always sacrificing the good of life to 

their work! Is it worth so much? If 
I couldn’t do my newspaper-work there, 
I could do something else. I could write 
another unsuccessful novel.” 

‘Ts your novel a failure?” she asked. 

‘*Don’t you know it is? It’s been out 
three weeks, and nobody seems to know 
it. That’s my grief, now; it may one 
day be my consolation. I don’t com- 
plain. Mr. Brandreth still keeps his he- 
roic faith in it, and even old Kane was 
trying to rise on the wings of favorable 
prophecy when I saw him just before 
dinner. But I haven't the least hope 
any more. I think I could stand it bet- 
ter if I respected the book itself more. 
But to fail in a bad cause—that’s bitter.” 
He stopped, knowing as well as if he had 
put his prayer in words that he had asked 
her to encourage him, and if possible flat- 
ter him. 

‘*T’ve been reading it all through again, 
since it came out,” she said. 

‘*Oh, have you?” he palpitated. 

‘‘And I have lent it to the people in 
the house here, and they have read it. 
They are very intelligent in a kind of 
way 

** Yes!” 

‘“And they have been talking to me 
about it; they have been discussing the 
characters in it. They like it because 
they say they can understand just how 
every one felt. They like the hero, and 
Mrs. Simpson cried over the last scene. 
She thinks you have managed the hero- 
ine’s character beautifully. Mr. Simpson 
wondered whether you really believe in 
hypnotism. They both said they felt as 
if they were living it.” 

Ray listened with a curious mixture of 


pleasure and of pain. He knew very 
well that it was not possible for such 
people as the Simpsons to judge his story 
with as fine artistic perception as that old 
society woman who thought he meant 
to make his characters cheap and ridicu 
lous, and in the light of this knowledge 
their praise galled him. But then came 
the question whether they could not 
judge better of its truth and reality. If 
he had made a book which appealed to 
the feeling and knowledge of the great, 
simply conditioned, sound-hearted, com 
mon-schooled American mass whom the 
Simpsons represented, he had made his 
fortune. He put aside that other ques- 
tion, which from time to time presses 
upon every artist, whether he would 
rather please the few who despise the 
judgment of the many, or the many whio 
have no taste, but somehow have in their 
keeping the touchstone by which a work 
of art proves itself a human interest, and 
not merely a polite pleasure. Ray could 
not make this choice. He said dreami 
ly: ‘‘If Mr. Brandreth could only find out 
how to reach all the Simpsons with it! 
I believe a twenty-five-cent paper edition 
would be the thing, after all. I wish 
you could tell me just what Mr. and Mrs 
Simpson said of the book; and if you can 
remember what they disliked as well as 
what they liked in it.” 

Peace laughed a little. ‘‘Oh, they 
disliked the wicked people. They thought 
the hard old father of the heroine was 
terrible, and was justly punished by his 
daughter's death. At the same time they 
thought you ought to have had her re 
vive in time to seize the hero’s hand, 
when he is going to shoot himself, and 
keep him from giving himself a mortal 
wound. The cousin ought to get well, 
too; or else confess before he dies that 
he intended to throw the hero over the 
cliff, so that it could be made out a case 
of self-defence. Mr. Simpson says that 
could be done to the satisfaction of any 
jury.” 

Ray laughed too. ‘Yes. It would 
have been more popular if it had ended 
well.” . 

‘*Perhaps not,” Peace suggested. 
‘* Isn't it the great thing to make people 
talk about a book? If it ended well, 
they wouldn’t have half so much to say 
as they will now about it.” 

‘* Perhaps,” Ray assented with meek 
hopefulness. ‘‘ But, Peace, what do you 
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say about it? You've never told me 
that yet. Do you r sally despise it so 
much ?” 

‘“T’ve never said that I despised it.” 

‘“You'’ve never said you didn’t, and by 
everything that you’ve done, you've left 
me to think that you do. I know,” said 
the young man, ‘‘that [’m bringing up 
associations and recollections that must 
be painful to you; they’re painful and 
humiliating to me. But it seems to me 
that you owe me that much.” 

‘] owe you much more than that,” 

said the girl. ‘‘Do you think that I for- 
get —can forget — anything —all that 
you've been to us?” 
* Qh, don’t speak of it!” said Ray. “I 
didn’t mean that. And you needn't tell 
me now what you think of my book. But 
some time you will, won’t you?” He 
drew forward a little nearer to her, where 
they sat in the light which had begun to 
wane. ‘‘ Until then—until then—I want 
you to let me be the best friend you have 
in the world—the best friend I can be to 
any one.” 

He stopped for some answer from her, 
and she said: ‘‘ No one could be a truer 
friend to us than you have been, from 
the very first. And we have mixed you 
up so in our trouble!” 

‘Oh, no! But if it’s given me any 
sort of right to keep on coming to see 
Mrs. Denton and you, just as I used?” 

‘“ Why not?” she returned. 


XLII. 


Ray went home ill at ease with him- 
self. He spent a bad night, and he 
seemed to have sunk away only a moment 
from his troubles, when a. knock at his 
door brought him up again into the 
midst of them. He realized them before 
he realized the knock sufficiently to call 
out, ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Brandreth’s voice 
without; ‘‘you’re not up yet! Can I 
come in?” 

‘*Certainly,” said Ray, and he leaned 
forward and slid back the bolt of his 
door: it was one advantage of a room so 
small that he could do this without get- 
ting out of bed. ‘I’m not up yet, you 
see, 

Mr. Brandreth seemed to beam with 
one radiance from his silk hat, his collar, 
his boots, his scarf, his shining eyes and 
smooth-shaven friendly face, as he en- 
tered. 
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“Then of course,” he said, ‘you 
haven't seen the Metropolis yet?” 

‘‘No; what is the matter with the 
Metropolis?” 

Mr. Brandreth, with his perfectly fitted 
gloves on, and his natty cane dangling 
from his wrist, unfolded the supplement 
of the newspaper, and accurately folded 
it again to the lines of the first three 
columns of the page. Then he handed it 
to Ray, and delicately turned away and 
looked out of the window. 

Ray glanced at the space defined, and 
saw that it was occupied by a review of 
A Modern Romeo. There were lengths 
of large open type for the reviewer's in- 
troduction and comments and conclu- 
sion, and embedded among these, in closer 
and finer print, extracts from the novel, 
where Ray saw his own language trans- 
figured and glorified. 

The critic struck in the beginning a 
note which he sounded throughout: a ery 
of relief, of exultation, at what was ap- 
parently the beginning of a new order of 
things in fiction. He hailed the unknown 
writer of A Modern Romeo as the cham- 
pion of the imaginative and the ideal 
against the photographic and the com- 
monplace, and he expressed a pious joy 
in the novel as a bold advance in the 
path that was to lead forever away from 
the slough of realism. But he put ona 
philosophic air in making the reader ob- 
serve that it was not absolutely a new 
departure, a break, a schism; it was a nat- 
ural and scientific evolution, it was a de- 
velopment of the spiritual from the ma- 
terial; the essential part of realism was 
there, but freed from the grossness, the 
dulness of realism as we had hitherto 
known it, and imbued with a fresh life. 
He called attention to the firmness and 
fineness with which the situation was por- 
trayed and the characters studied before 
the imagination began to deal with them; 
and then he asked the reader to notice 
how, when this foundation had once been 
laid, it was made to serve as a “star- 
pointing pyramid” from which the au- 
thor’s faney took its bold flight through 
realms untravelled by the photographic 
and the commonplace. He praised the 
style of the book, which he said corre- 
sponded to the dual nature of the concep- 
tion, and recalled Thackeray in the treat- 
ment of persons and things, and Haw- 
thorne in the handling of motives and 
ideas. There was, in fact,so much sub- 
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tlety in the author’s dealing with these, 
that one might almost suspect a feminine 
touch, but for the free and virile strength 
shown in the passages of passion and 
action. 

The reviewer quoted several of such 
passages, and Ray followed with a novel 
intensity of interest the words he already 
knew by heart. The whole episode of 
throwing the cousin over the cliff was re- 
printed; but the parts which the reviewer 
gave the largest room and the loudest 
praise were those embodying the incidents 
of the hypnotic trance and the tragical 
close of the story. Here, he said, was a 
piece of the most palpitant actuality, and 
he applauded it as an instance of how the 
imagination might deal with actuality. 
Nothing in the whole range of common- 
place, photographic, realistic fiction was 
of such striking effect as this employment 
of a scientific discovery in the region of 
the ideal. He contended that whatever 
lingering doubt people might have of the 
usefulness of hypnotism as a remedial 
agent, there could be no question of the 
splendid success with which the writer 
of this remarkable novel had turned it to 
account in poetic fiction of a very high 
grade. He did not say the highest grade; 
the book had many obvious faults. It 
was evidently the first book of a young 
writer, whose experience of life had ap- 
parently been limited to a narrow and 
comparatively obscure field. It was ina 
certain sense provincial, even parochial ; 
but perhaps the very want of an ex- 
tended horizon had concentrated the au- 
thor’s thoughts the more penetratingly 
on the life immediately at hand. What 
was important was that he had seen 
this life with the vision of an idealist, 
and had discerned its poetic uses with 
the sense of the born artist, and had set 
it in 

“The light that never was on sea or land.” 


Much more followed to like effect, and 
the reviewer closed with a promise to look 
with interest for the future performance 
of a writer who had already given much 
more than the promise of mastery; who 
had given proofs of it. His novel might 
not be the great American novel which 
we had so long been expecting, but it was 
a most notable achievement in the right 
direction. The author was the prophet of 
better things; he was a Moses, who, if we 
followed him, would lead us up from the 


flesh-pots of Realism toward the promised 
land of the Ideal. 

From time to time Ray made a little 
apologetic show of not meaning to do 
more than glance the review over, but 
Mr. Brandreth insisted upon his taking 
his time and reading it all; he wanted to 
talk to him about it. He began to talk 
before Ray finished; in fact he agonized 
him with question and comment, al] 
through; and when Ray laid the paper 
down at last, he came and sat on the edge 
of his bed. 

** Now, Ill tell you what I’m going to 
do. I don’t believe in working on Sun 
day, and that sort of thing; but I believe 
this is providential. My wife does, too: 
she says it’s a reward for the faith we've 
had in the book; and that it would be a 
sin to lose a moment's time. If there is 
to be any catch-on at all, it must be in- 
stantaneous; we mustn't let the effect of 
this review get cold, and I’m going to 
strike while it’s red-hot.” The word seem 
ed to suggest the magnitude of the pur 
pose which Mr. Brandreth expressed with 
seriousness that befitted the day. ‘‘I’m 
simply going to paint the universe red. 
You’ll see.”’ 

‘* Well, well,” said Ray, ‘‘ you’d better 
not tell me how. I guess I’ve got as 
much as I can stand, now.” 

‘‘If that book doesn’t succeed,” said 
Mr. Brandreth, as solemnly as if regis 
tering a vow, ‘‘it won't be my fault.” 

He went away, and Ray passed into a 
trance such as wraps a fortunate lover 
from the outer world. But nothing was 
further from his thoughts than love. The 
passion that possessed him was egotism 
flattered to an intensity in which he had 
no life but in the sense of himself. No 
experience could be more unwholesome 
while it lasted, but a condition so intense 
could not endure. His first impulse was 
to keep away from every one who could 
keep him from the voluptuous sense of 
his own success. He knew very well that 
the review in the Metropolis overrated 
his book, but he liked it to be overrated ; 
he wilfully renewed his delirium from it 
by reading it again‘and again, over his 
breakfast, on the train to the Park, and 
in the lonely places which he sought out 
there apart from all who could know him 
or distract him from himself. At first it 
seemed impossible; at last it became un- 
intelligible. He threw the paper into 
some bushes; then after he had got a long 
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way off, he went back and recovered it, 
and read the review once more. The 
sense had returned, the praises had re- 
lumed their fires; again he bathed his 
spirit in their splendor. It was he, he, 
he. of whom those things were said. He 
tried to realize it. Who was he? The 
question scared him; perhaps he was go- 
ing out of his mind. At any rate he 
must get away from himself, now; that 
was his only safety. He thought whom 
he should turn to for refuge. There were 
still people of his society acquaintance in 
town, and he could have had a cup of 
tea poured for him by a charming girl 
at any one of a dozen friendly houses. 
There were young men, more than enough 
of them, who would have welcomed him 
to their bachelor quarters. There was 
old Kane. But they would have all be- 
gun to talk to him about that review; 
Peace herself would have done so. He 
ended by going home, and setting to work 
on some notices for the next day’s Hvery 
Evening. The performance was a play 
of double consciousness in which he 
struggled with himself as if with some 
alien personality. But the next day he 
could take the time to pay Mr. Brandreth 
a visit without wronging the work he had 
carried so far. 

On the way he bought the leading 
morning papers, and saw that the pub- 
lisher had reprinted long extracts from 
the Metropolis review as advertisements 
in the type of the editorial page; in 
the Metropolis itself he reprinted the 
whole review. ‘*This sort of thing will 
be in the principal Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis papers 
just as soon as the mail can carry them 
my copy. Lhad thought of telegraphing 
the advertisement, but it will cost money 
enough as it is,” said Mr. Brandreth. 

‘‘Are you sure you’re not throwing 
your money away?” Ray asked, some- 
what aghast. 

‘‘T’m sure I'm not throwing my chance 
away,” the publisher retorted with gay 
courage. He developed the plan of cam- 
paign as he had conceived it, and Ray 
listened with a kind of nerveless avidity. 
He looked- over at Mr. Chapley’s room, 
where he knew that Peace was busily 
writing, and he hoped that she did not 
know that he was there. His last talk 
with her had mixed itself up with the in- 
tense experience that had followed, and 
seemed of one frantic quality with it. 
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He walked out to the street door with Mr. 
Brandreth beside him, and did not turn 
for a glimpse of her. 

‘*Oh, by-the-way,” said the publisher 
at parting, ‘‘if you'd been here a little 
sooner, I could have made you acquaint- 
ed with your reviewer. He dropped in a 
little while ago to ask who 8. Ray was, 
and I did my best to make him believe it 
was a real name. I don’t think he was 
more than half convinced.” 

‘I don’t more than half believe in 
him,” said Ray, lightly, to cover his dis 
appointment. ‘*‘ Who is he?” 

‘Well, their regular man is off on 
sick leave, and this young fellow—Mor- 
rell is his name—is a sort of under-study. 
He was telling me how he happened to 
go in for your book—those things are al- 
ways interesting. He meant to take an- 
other book up to his house with him, 
and he found he had yours when he got 
home, and some things about hypnotism. 
He went through them, and then he 
thought he would just glance at yours, 
anyway, and he opened on the hypnotic 
trance scene, just when his mind was full 
of the subject, and he couldn't let go. He 
went back to the beginning and read it 
all through, and then he gave you the 
benefit of the other fellow’s chance. He 
wanted to see you, when I told him about 
you. Curious how these things fall out, 
half the time?” 

‘* Very,” said Ray, rather blankly. 

**T knew you'd enjoy it.” 

“Oh, § da” 

XLIV. 

Whether the boom for A Modern Ro- 
meo which began with the appearance 
of the Metropolis review was an effect of 
that review or not, no one acquainted with 
the caprices of the book trade would un- 
dertake to say. There had been enthusi- 
astic reviews of other books in the Me- 
tropolis which had resulted in no boom 
whatever, as Kane pointed out in ironi- 
cally inviting the author to believe that 
the success of the book was due wholly 
to its merit. 

‘*And what was its long failure due 
to?’ Ray asked, tasting the bitter of the 
suggestion, but feigning unconsciousness. 

‘**To its demerit.” 

Mr. Brandreth was at first inclined to 
ascribe the boom to the review; after- 
wards he held that it was owing to his 
own wise and bold use of the review in 
advertising. There, he contended, was 
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the true chance, which, in moments of 
grateful piety, he claimed that he was in- 
spired to seize. What is certain is that 
other friendly reviews began to appear 
in other influential journals, in New York 
and throughout the country. Ray began 
to see the book on the news-stands now; 
he found it in the booksellers’ windows; 
once he heard people in an elevated car 
talking of it; somehow it was in the air. 
But how it got in the air, no one could 
exactly say; he, least of all. He could 
put his hand on certain causes, gross, pal- 
pable, like the advertising activities of 
Mr. Brandreth; but these had been in 
effectless operation long before. He could 
not define the peculiar attraction that 
the novel seemed to have, even when 
frankly invited to do so by a vivid and 
pretty young girl who wrote New York 
letters for a Southern paper, and who 
came to interview him about it. The 
most that he could say was that it had 
struck a popular mood. She was very 
grateful for that idea,and she made much 
of it in her next letter; but she did not 
succeed in analyzing this mood, except as 
a general readiness for psychological fic- 
tion on the part of a reading public wea- 
ried and disgusted with the realism of 
the photographic, commonplace school. 
She was much more precise in her per- 
sonal account of Ray; the young novelist 
appeared there as a type of manly beauty, 
as to his face and head, but of a regretta- 
bly low stature, which, however, you did 
not observe while he remained seated. It 
was specially confided to lady readers 
that his slightly wavy dark hair was 
parted in the middle over a forehead as 
smooth and pure as a girl’s. The pro- 
cessed reproduction of Ray’s photograph 
did not perfectly bear out her encomium; 
but it was as much like him as it was 
like her account of him. His picture be- 
gan to appear in many places, with ro- 
manced biographies, which made much 
of the obscurity of his origin and the 
struggles of his early life. When it came 
to be said that he sprang from the lower 
classes, it brought him a letter of indig- 
nant protest from his mother, who re- 
minded him that his father was a phy- 
sician, and his people had always been 
educated and respectable on both sides. 
She thought that he ought to write to 
the papers and stop the injurious para- 
graph; and he did not wholly convince 
her that this was impossible. He could 


not have made her understand how in 
the sudden invasion of publicity his per- 
sonality had quite passed out of his own 
keeping. The interviewers were upon him 
everywhere: at his hotel, whose quaint- 
ness and foreign picturesqueness they 
made go far in their studies of him; at 
the Every Evening office, where their 
visits subjected him to the mockery of 
his associates on the paper. His chief 
was too simple and serious of purpose to 
take the comic view of Ray’s celebrity: 
when he realized it through the fre 
quency of the interviews, he took occa- 
sion to say: ‘‘I like your work and | 
want to keep you. As it is only a ques 
tion of time when you will ask an in 
crease of salary, I prefer to anticipate, 
and you'll find it put up in your next 
check to the figure which I think the 
paper ought to stand.” He did not other- 
wise recognize the fact of the book’s suc 
cess, or speak of it; as compared with his 
paper, Ray’s book was of no importance 
to him whatever. 

The interviews were always flattering 
to Ray’s vanity, in a certain way, but it 
was rather wounding to find that mest of 
the interviewers had not read his book; 
though they had just got it, or they were 
going to get it and read it. In some cases 
they came to him with poetic preoccupa- 
tions from previous interviews with Mr. 
Brandreth, and he could not disabuse 
them of the notion that his literary career 
had been full of facts much stranger 
than fiction. 

‘*Mr. Brandreth says that if the truth 
could be told about that book,” one young 
lady journalist stated, keeping her blue 
eyes fixed winningly upon the author’s, 
‘it would form one of the most dramatic 
chapters in the whole history of literature. 
Won’t you tell me the truth about it, Mr. 
Ray?” 

‘“Why, I don’t know the truth about 
it myself,” Ray said. 

‘Oh, how delightful!” cried the young 
lady. ‘‘I’m going to put that in, at any 
rate; and she continued to work the 
young author with her appealing eyes 
and her unusually intelligent flatteries, 
until she had gota great deal more out 
of him concerning the periculations of his 
novel in manuscript than he could have 
believed himself capable of telling. 

He went to Mr. Brandreth smarting 
with a sense of having made a fool of 
himself, and, ‘‘See here, Brandreth,” he 
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said, ‘‘ what is so very remarkably dra- 
matic in the history of a novel kicking 
about for six months among the trade?” 

Mr. Brandreth stared at him, and then 
said, with a flash of recollection, ‘‘ Oh! 
That girl! Well, she was determined to 
have something exclusive about the book, 
and I just threw out the remark. I 
wasn’t thinking of your side of the busi- 
ness entirely. Ray, you’re a good fellow, 
and I don’t mind telling you that when I 
chanced it on this book of yours, it had 
got to a point with us where we had to 
chance it on something. Mr. Chapley 
had let the publishing interests of the 
house go till there was hardly anything 
of them left; and when he went up into 
the country, this spring, he was strongly 
opposed to my trying anything in the 
publishing line. But my wife and I 
talked it over, and she saw as well as I 
did that I should either have to go active- 
ly into the business, or else go out of it. 
As it stood, it wouldn’t support two fam- 
ilies. So I made up my mind to risk 
your book. If it had failed, it would 
have embarrassed me awfully; I don’t 
say but what I could have pulled through, 
but it would have been rough sledding.” 

‘*That is interesting,” said Ray. ‘‘I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t begin to pose 
as your preserver.” 

‘Well, it wasn’t quite so bad as that,” 
Mr. Brandreth gayly protested. ‘‘And at 
the last moment, it might have been 
some one else. There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t tell you that the night you 
came and wanted me to take old Hughes's 
book, I talked it very seriously over with 
my wife, and we determined that we 
would look at it in the morning, and per- 
haps postpone your novel. We woke 
the baby up with our talk, and then he 
woke us up the rest of the night, and in 
the morning we were not fit to grapple 
with the question, and I took that for a 
sign and let them go on with your book. 
I suppose these things were in my mind 
when I told that girl what she repeated to 
you. 

“Well, the incidents are dramatic 
enough,” said Ray, musingly. ‘‘ Even 
tragical.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mr. Brandreth. ‘TI al- 
ways dreaded to ask you how you made 
it right with Mr. Hughes.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Denton made it right with 
him,” Ray scoffed. ‘‘I told her how I 
failed with you, and she went right to 
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him and said that you had taken his 
book and would bring it out at once.” 

Mr. Brandreth looked pained. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know what to say about that. 
But I’m satisfied now that I acted for the 
best in keeping on with your book. I’m 
going to have Mr. Hughes's carefully ex- 
amined, though. I believe there’s the 
making of another hit in it. By-the-way,” 
he ended, cheerily, ‘‘ you'll be glad to 
know that A Modern Romeo has come of 
age: we've just printed the twenty-first 
thousand of him.” 

‘Is it possible!” said Ray, with well- 
simulated rapture. With all the talk 
there had been about the book, he sup- 
posed it had certainly gone to fifty thou- 
sand by this time. 

The sale never really reached that fig- 
ure. It went to forty two or three thou- 
sand, and there it stopped, and nothing 
could carry it farther. The author talked 
the strange arrest over with the publish- 
er, but they could arrive at no solution of 
the mystery. There was no reason why 
a book which had been so widely talked 
about and written about should not keep 
on selling indefinitely; there was every 
reason why it should; butit did not. Had 
it, by some process of natural selection, 
reached exactly those people who cared for 
a psychological novel of its peculiar make, 
and were there reallyno more of them than 
had given it just that vogue? He sought 
a law for the fact in vain, in the more 
philosophical discussions he held with old 
Kane, as well as in his inquiries with Mr, 
Brandreth. 

Finally Kane said: ‘‘ Why do we al- 
ways seek a law for things? Is there a 
law for ourselves?) We think so, but it’s 
out of sight for the most part, and gener- 
ally we act from mere caprice, from im- 
pulse. I’ve lived a good many years, but 
I couldn’t honestly say that I’ve seen the 
cause overtaken by the consequence more 
than two or three times; then it struck 
me as rather theatrical. Consequences 
I’ve seen a plenty, but not causes. Per- 
haps this is merely a sphere of ultima- 
tions. We used to flatter ourselves, in the 
simple old days when we thought we 
were all miserable sinners, that we were 
preparing tremendous effects, to follow 
elsewhere, by what we said and did here. 
But what if the things that happen here 
are effects initiated elsewhere?” 

‘It's a very pretty conjecture,” said 
Ray, ‘‘ but it doesn’t seem to have a very 
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direct bearing on the falling off in the 
sale of A Modern Romeo.” 

‘* Everything in the universe is related 
to that book, if you could only see it 
properly. If it has stopped selling, it is 
probably because the influence of some 
favorable star, extinguished thousands of 
years ago, has just ceased to reach this 
planet.” 

Kane had the air of making a mental 
note after he said this, and Ray began to 
laugh. ‘‘There ought to be money in 
that,” he said. 

‘* No, there is no money in Hard Say- 
ings,” Kane returned, sadly; ‘‘there is 
only—wisdom.”’ 

Ray was by no means discouraged 
with his failures to divine the reason for 
the arrested sale of his book At heart 
he was richly satisfied with its success, 
and he left the public, without grudging, 
to their belief that it had sold a hundred 
and fifty thousand. Mr. Brandreth was 
satisfied, too. He believed that the sale 
would pick up again in the fall after 
people got back from the country; he 
had discovered that the book had endur- 
ing qualities; but now the question was, 
what was Ray going to write next? ‘‘ You 
ought to strike while the iron’s hot, you 
know.” 

‘Of course, I’ve been thinking about 
that,” the young fellow admitted, ‘‘and I 
believe I’ve got a pretty good scheme fora 
novel.” 

‘‘Could you give me sone notion of 
it?” 

‘“No, I couldn't. It hasn't quite erys- 
tallized in my mind yet. And I don't 
believe it will, somehow, till I get a name 
for it.” 

‘* Have you thought of a name ?” 

‘* Yes—half a dozen that won't do.” 

‘‘There’s everything in a name,” said 
the publisher. ‘‘I believe it made the 
Modern Romeo's fortune.” 

Ray mused a moment. ‘* How would 
A Rose by any other Name do ?” 

‘““That’s rather attractive,” said Mr. 
Brandreth. ‘‘ Well, anyway, remember 
that we are to have the book.” 

Ray hesitated. ‘‘ Well—not on those 
old ten-per-cent. terms, Brandreth.” 

‘*Oh, I think we can arrange the terms 
all right,” said Mr. Brandreth. 

‘* Because I can do much better, you 
know.” 

‘‘Oh, they've been after you, have 
they?” 


The young fellow held up the fingers 
of one hand. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Brandreth, “ your 
next book belongs to Chapley & Co. 
You want to keep your books together. 
One will help sell the other. A Rose 
by any other Name will wake up A 
Modern Romeo when it comes out.” 

XLV. 

For Peace Hughes and her sister, the 
summer passed uneventfully. The girl 
made up for the time she had lost ear- 
lier in the year by doing double duty 
at the increased business of the publish 
ing house. The prosperity of A Modern 
Romeo had itself added to her work, and 
the new enterprises which its success had 
inspired Mr. Brandreth to consider meant 
more letter-writing and more formulation 
of the ideas which he struck shapelessly if 
boldly out. He trusted her advice as well 
as her skill, and she had now become one 
of the regular readers for Chapley & Co. 

Ray inferred this from the number of 
manuscripts which he saw on her table at 
home, and he could not help knowing the 
other things through his own acquaint- 
ance, which was almost an intimacy, with 
Mr. Brandreth’s affairs. The publisher 
was always praising her. ‘Talk about 
men!” he broke out one day. ‘‘ That girl 
has a better business head than half the 
business men in New York. If she were 
not a woman, it would be only a question 
of time when we should have to offer hera 
partnership, or run the risk of losing her. 
But there’s only one kind of partnership 
you can offer a woman.” Ray flushed, 
but he did not say anything, and Mr. 
Brandreth asked, apparently from some 
association in his mind, ‘‘Do you see 
much of them at their new place?” 

‘* Yes; I go there every week or so.’ 

‘* How are they getting on?” 

‘* Very well, I believe.” Ray mused a 
moment, and then he said: ‘“‘If it were 
not contrary to all our preconceptions of 
a sort of duty in people who have been 
through what they have been through, 
I should say they were both happier than 
I ever saw them before. I don’t think 
Mrs. Denton cared a great deal for her 
children or husband, but in her father’s 
last days he wouldn't have anybody else 
about him. She strikes one like a person 
who would get married again.” 

Mr. Brandreth listened with the air of 
one trying to feel shocked; but he smiled. 
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‘‘T don’t blame her,” Ray continued, 
‘‘ Perhaps old Kane's habit of not blaming 
people is infectious. She once accounted 
for herself on the ground that she didn’t 
make herself; I suppose it might be rath- 
er dangerous ground if people began to 
take it generally. But Miss Hughes did 
care for those poor little souls and for that 
wretched creature, and now the care’s 
gone, and the relief has come. They both 
miss their father; but he was doomed; he 
had to die; and besides, his fatherhood 
struck me as being rather thin, at times, 
from having been spread out over a com- 
munity solong. I can’t express it exact- 
ly, but it seems to me that the children of 
a man who is trying to bring about a mil- 
lennium of any kind do not have a good 
time. Still, 1 suppose we must have the 
millenniums.” 

‘You said that just like old Kane,” 
Mr. Brandreth observed. 

‘‘Did 1? I just owned he was infec 
tious. If I’ve caught his habit of mind, 
I dare say I’ve caught his accent. I 
don’t particularly admire either. But 
what I mean is that Miss Hughes and her 
sister are getting on very comfortably 
and sweetly. Their place is as homelike 
as any I know in New York.” 

‘*As soon as we get back in the fall, 
Mrs. Brandreth is going to call on them. 
Now that Mr. Chapley and Mr. Hughes 
are out of the way, there’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t show them some attention. 
Miss Hughes, at least, is a perfect lady. 
I’m going to see that she doesn’t over- 
work; the success of A Modern Romeo 
has killed us nearly all; I’m going to 
give her a three weeks’ vacation towards 
the end of August.” 

Ray called upon Peace one evening in 
the beginning of her vacation, and found 
her with the manuscript of a book before 
her; Mrs. Denton was sitting with the 
Simpsons on their front steps, and sent 
him on up to Peace when he declined to 
join her there. 

‘*IT supposéd I should find you reading 
up the Adirondack guide-books, or trying 
to decide between Newport and Saratoga. 
I don’t see how your outing differs very 
much from your inning.” 

“This was only a book I brought 
home because I had got interested in 
it,” the girl explained in self-defence. 
“We're not going away anywhere.” 

“I think I would stay myself,” said 
Ray, ‘‘if it were not for wanting to see 
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my family. 
row.” 

‘** Does it?” 

‘Yes; and I should be very willing to 
spend my fortnight excursioning around 
New York. But I’m off at once to-night. 
I came in to say good-by. I hope you'll 
miss me.” 

‘* We shall miss you very much,” she 
said; and she added, ‘‘I suppose most of 
our fashionable friends have gone out of 
town.” 

‘* Have they?” 

‘*T should think you would know. We 
had them at second-hand from you.” 

“Oh! Those!” said Ray. ‘ Yes. 
They're gone, and I’m going. I hate to 
leave you behind. Have you any mes 
sage for the country?” 

‘Only my love.” She faced the man 
uscript down on the table before her, and 
rocked softly to and froa moment. ‘‘It 
does make me a little homesick to think 
of it,” she said, with touching patience. 

He felt the forlornness in her accent, 
and a sense of her isolation possessed him. 
When Mrs. Denton should marry again, 
Peace would be alone in the world. He 
looked at her, and she seemed very little 
and slight, to make her way single 
handed. 

** Peace!” he said, and the intensity of 
his voice startled him. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing I wanted to say to you—to ask you,” 
and he was aware of her listening as in 
tensely as he spoke, though no change of 
attitude or demeanor betrayed the fact; 
he had to go on in a lighter strain if he 
went on atall. ‘‘ You know, I suppose, 
what a rich man I am going to be when 
I get the copyright on my book. It’s 
almost incredible, but I'm going to be 
worth five or six thousand dollars; as 
rich as most millionaires. Well-—I asked 
you to let me be your friend once, be- 
cause I didn’t think a man who was turn- 
ing out a failure had the right to ask to 
be more. Or, no! That isn’t it!’ he 
broke off, shocked by the false ring of his 
words. ‘‘I don’t know how to sayit. I 
was in love once—very much in love; the 
kind of love that I’ve put into my book; 
and this—this worship that I have for 
you— it isn’t the same, Peace; for I do 
worship you! It’s everything that hon- 
ors you, and once it was like that; but 
now I’m not sure. But I couldn't go 
away without offering you my worship, 
for you to accept for all our lives; or re- 
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ject, if it wasn’t enough. 
stand?” 

‘‘T do understand,” the girl returned, 
and she nervously pressed the hand which 
she allowed to gather hers into it. 

‘*T couldn’t leave you,” he went on, 
‘‘ without telling you that there is no one 
in the world that I honor so much as 
you. I had it in my heart to say this 
long ago; but it seems such a strange 
thing to stop with. If I didn’t think you 
so wise and so good, I don’t believe I 
could say it to you. I know that now 
whatever you decide will be right, and 
the best for us both. I couldn’t bear to 
have you suppose I would keep coming 
to see you without— I would have told 
you this long ago, but I always expected 
to tell you more. But I’m twenty-six 
now, and perhaps I shall never feel in 
that old way again. I know our lives 
would be united in the highest things; 
and you would save me from living for 
myself alone. What do you say, Peace?” 

He waited for her to break the silence 
which he did not know how to interpret. 
At last she said, ‘‘ No!” and she drew 
back from him and took her hand away. 
‘‘It wouldn’t be right. I shouldn't be 
afraid to trust you—” 

“Then why—” 

“For I know how faithful you are. 
But I’m afraid—I know—I don’t love you! 
And without that it would be sacrilege. 
That isn’t enough of itself, but every- 
thing else would be nothing without it.” 
As if she felt the wound her words must 
have dealt to his self-love, she hurried 
on: ‘‘I did love you once. Yes! I did. 
And when Mr. Brandreth wanted me to 
read your book that time, I wouldn't, 
beeause I was afraid of myself. But 
afterwards it—went.” 

‘Was it my fault?” Ray asked. 

‘It wasn’t any one’s fault,” said the 
girl. ‘‘If I had not been so unhappy, it 
might have been different.” 

‘*Oh, Peace!” 

‘**But I had no heart for it. 
my life must go on just as itis. I have 
thought it all out. I thought that some 
time you might tell me—what you have 
—or different—and I tried to think what 
Iought todo. Ishall never care for any 
one else; I shall never get married. 
Don’t think I shall be unhappy! I can 
take good care of myself, and Jenny and 
I will not be lonesome together. Even 
if we don’t always live together—still, I 


Do you under- 


And now 


can always make myself a home. I'm 
not afraid to be an old maid. There is 
work in the world for me to do, and I can 
doit. Is it so strange I should be saying 
this?” ; 

‘*No, no. It’s right.” 

‘“*T suppose that most of the girls you 
know wouldn't do it. But I have been 
brought up differently. In the Family 
they did not think that marriage was al- 
ways the best thing; and when I saw 
how Jenny and Ansel— I don’t mean 
that it would ever have been like that! 
But I don’t wish you to think that life 
will be hard or unhappy for me. And 
you—you will find somebody that you 
can feel towards as you did towards that 
first girl.” 

‘*“Never! I shall never care for any 
one again!” he cried. At the bottom of 
his heart there was a relief which he tried 
to ignore, though he could not deny him- 
self a sense of the unique literary value 
of the situation. It was from a con 
sciousness of this relief that he asked, 
‘And what do you think of me, Peace’ 
Do you blame me?” 

‘‘Blame you? How? For my having 
changed ?” 

‘**T feel to blame,” said the young man. 
How shall we do, now? Shall I come 
to see you when I return?” 

‘Yes. But we won’t speak of this 
again.” 

‘Shall you tell Mrs. Denton?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* She will blame me.” 

‘* She will blame me,” said Peace. ‘‘But 
—I shall not be troubled,and you mustn't,” 
she said, and she lightly touched him. 
‘“‘This is just as I wish it to be. I've 
been afraid that if this ever happened, I 
shouldn’t have the courage to tell you 
what I have. But you helped me, and I 
am so glad you did! I was afraid you 
would say something that would blind 
me, and keep me from going on in the 
right way; but now— Good-night.” 

‘** Good - night,” said Ray, vaguely. 
‘* May I—dream of you, Peace?” 

‘**Tf you'll stop at daybreak.” 

‘‘Ah, then I shall begin to think of 
you.” 


“ 


XLVI. 

They had certainly come to an under- 
standing, and for Ray at least there was 
release from the obscure sense of culpa- 
bility which had so long harassed him. 
He knew that unless he was sure of his 
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love for Peace, he was to blame for letting 
her trust it; but now that he had spoken, 
and spoken frankly, it had freed them 
both to go on and be friends without fear 
for each other. Her confession that there 
had been a time when she loved him 
flattered his vanity out of the pain of 
knowing that she did not love him now; 
it consoled him, it justified him; for the 
otfenee which he had accused himself of 
was of no other kind than hers. How wise- 
ly, how generously she had taken the 
whole matter! 

The question whether she had not taken 
it more generously than he merited began 
to ask itself. She might have chosen to 
feign a parity with him in this. He had 
read of women who sacrificed their love 
to their love; and consented to a life-long 
silence, or practised a life-long deceit, that 
the men they loved might never know 
they loved them. He had never person- 
ally known of such a case, but the books 
were full of such cases. This might be 
one of them. Or it might much more 
simply and probably be that she had re- 
ceived his strange declaration as she did 
in order to spare his feelings. If that 
were true she had already told her sister, 
and Mrs. Denton had turned the absurd 
side of it to the light, and had made 
Peace laugh it over with her. 

A cold perspiration broke out over him 
at the notion, which he rejected upon a 
moment's reflection as unworthy of Peace. 
He got back to his compassionate admi- 
ration of her, as he walked down to the 
ferry and began his homeward journey. 
He looked about the boat, and fancied it 
the same he had crossed to New York in, 
when he came to the city nearly a year 
before. The old negro who whistled, 
limped silently through the long saloon; 
he glanced from right to left on the pas- 
sengers, but he must have thought them 
too few, or not in the mood for his music. 
Ray wondered if he whistled only for the 
incoming passengers. He recalled every 
circumstance of his acquaintance with 
Peace, from the moment she caught his 
notice when Mrs. Denton made her out- 
cry about the pocket-book. He saw how 
once it had seemed to deepen to love, and 
then had ceased to do so, but he did not 
see how. There had been everything in 
it to make them more to each other, but 
after a certain time they had grown less. 
It was not so strange to him that he had 
changed; he had often changed; but we 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 510.—93 
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suppose a constancy in others as to all 
passions which we cannot exaci of our- 
selves. He tried to think what he had 
done to alienate the love which she con- 
fessed she once had for him, and he could 
not remember anything unless it was his 
cruelty to her when he found that she 
was the friend who would not look at his 
story a second time. She said she had 
forgiven him that; but perhaps she had 
not; perhaps she had divined a potential 
brutality in him, which made her afraid 
to trust him. But after that their lives 
had been united in the most intimate 
anxieties, and she had shown absolute 
trust in him. He reviewed his conduct 
toward her throughout, and he could find 
no blame in it except for that one things 
He could truiv feel that he had been her 
faithful friend, and the friend of her whole 
uncomfortable family, in spite of all his 
prejudices and principles against people 
of that kind. In the recognition of this 
fact he enjoyed a moment's sense of in- 
jury, which was heightened when he re- 
flected that he had even been willing to 
sacrifice his pride, after his brilliant liter- 
ary success, so far as to offer himself to a 
girl who worked for her living; it had 
always galled him that she held a place 
little better than a type-writer’s. No, he 
had nothing to accuse himself of, after a 
scrutiny of his behavior repeated in every 
detail, and applied in complex, again and 
again, with helpless iteration. Still he 
had a remote feeling of self-reproach, 
which he tried to verify, but which for- 
ever eluded him. It was mixed up with 
that sense of escape, which made him 
ashamed. 

He lay awake in the sleeping-car the 
greater part of the night, and turned from 
side to side, seeking for the reason of a 
thing that can never have any reason, 
and trying to find some parity between 
his expectations and experiences of him- 
self in such an affair. It went through 
his mind that it would be a good thing 
to write a story with some such situation 
in it; only the reader would not stand it. 
People expected love to begin mysterious- 
ly, but they did not like it to end so; 
though life itself began mysteriously and 
ended so. He believed that he should 
really try it; a story that opened with an 
engagement ought to be as interesting as 
one that closed with an engagement; and 
it would be very original. He must study 
his own affair very closely when he got 
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a little further away from it. There was 
no doubt but that when the chances that 
favored love were so many and so recog- 
nizable, the chance that undid it could 
at last be recognized. It was merely a 
chance, and that ought to be shown. 

He began to wonder if life had not all 
beev a chance with him. Nothing, not 
even the success of his book, in the light 
he now looked at it in, was the result of 
reasoned cause. That seemed to him as 
purely a chance as any caprice in that 
world of chance which old Richings had 
portrayed in the colors of Eastern apo- 
logue. His success had happened; it had 
not followed; and he didn’t deserve any 
praise for what had merely happened. 
He wondered if the fellows at Midland 
would wish to celebrate it with another 
dinner to him. He had them propose 
the dinner to him, and he refused it on 
the ground of demerit. Then he accepted 
it because it gave him the opportunity to 
reply to some things in Mr. Richings’s 
speech. He was on his legs, saying, 
‘But, sir, if this apparent fatality were 
confined to the economic world alone, I 
should be willing to censure civilization, 
and take my chance dumbly, blindly, 
with the rest. I have not found it so. 
On the contrary, I have found the same 
caprice, the same rule of mere casualty, 
in the world which we suppose to be or- 


MASSINGER 


BY JAMES RU 


JHILIP MASSINGER was born in 
1584, the son of Arthur Massinger, a 
gentleman who held some position of 
trust in the household of Henry, Earl of 
Pembroke, who married the sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney. It was for her that the 
Arcadia was written. And for her Ben 
Jonson wrote the famous epitaph: 
“Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn’d and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


It would be pleasant to think that Mas- 
singer’s boyhood had been spent in the 
pure atmosphere that would have sur- 
rounded such a woman, but it should seem 
that he could not have been brought up in 


dered by law—the world of thinking, the 
world of feeling. Who knows why or 
how this or that thought comes, this 
or that feeling? Then, in that world 
where we live in the spirit, is wrong al 
ways punished, is right always rewarded? 
If we are honest we must own that we 
often see the good unhappy, and the 
wicked enjoying themselves. This is not 
just; and somehow we feel, we know, that 
justice rules the universe. Nothing, then, 
that seems chance is really chance. It is 
the operation of a law so large that we 
catch a glimpse of its vast orbit once or 
twice in a lifetime; and it touches us like 
the hand of God. It is Providence!” 

He sat down in a storm of applause, 
and the car rushed on through the night 
with its succession of smooth impulses 
The thought of the old friends he should 
soon meet began to dispossess the cares 
and questions that had ridden him; the 
notion of certain girls at Midland haunt 
ed him sweetly, warmly. He told that 
one who first read his story all about 
Peace Hughes, and she said _ they 
had never really been in love, for love 
was eternal. After a while he drowsed, 
and then he heard her saying thai he had 
get that notion of the larger law in his 
speech from old Kane. Then it was not 
he, and not she. It was nothing. 

THE END. 


AND FORD.* 
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her household. Otherwise it is hard to 
understand why in dedicating his Bond 
man to Philip, Earl of Montgomery, one 
of her sons, he should say, ‘* however, | 
could never arrive at the happiness to be 
made known to your lordship, yet a de 
sire, born with me, to make a tender of 
all duties and service to the noble family 
of the Herberts descended to me as an in- 
heritance from my dead father, Arthur 
Massinger.” We kuow nothing of him 
till he entered a commoner at St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford, in 1602. At the universi 
ty he remained four years, but left it 
without taking a degree. 

From the year 1606, until his name 
appears in an undated document which: 
the late Mr. John Payne Collier decides 
to be not later than 1614, we know 


* Copyright, 1892, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
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MASSINGER 


nothing of him. This document is so 
illustrative of the haphazard lives of 
most of the dramatists and actors of the 
time as to be worth reading. It was 
written by Nathaniel Field, the actor 
who played the part of Bussy d’Ambois 
in Chapman's play of that name, and 
who afterwards became prosperous and 
one of the shareholders in the Globe The- 
atre. Here it is: 
‘To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip Hineh- 
low, Esq _ These: 

“Mr. HrxncHtow,—You understand our 
unfortunate extremitie, and I do not think 
you so void of Christianity, but you would 
throw so much money into the Thames as we 
request now of you rather than endanger so 
many innocent lives. You know there is XJ. 
more at least to be received of you for the 
play. We desire you to lend us VI. of that, 
which shall be allowed to you, without which 
we cannot be bailed, nor I play any more till 
this be despatched. It will lose you XXI. ere 
the end of the next week, besides the hin- 
drance of the next new play. Pray, sir, consid- 
er our cases with humanity, and now give us 
cause to acknowledge you our true friend in 
time of need. We have entreated Mr. Davison 
to deliver this note, as well to witness your 
love as our promises and always acknowledg- 
ment to be your most thankful and loving 
friend, NaT FIELD.” 


Under this is written: 


“The money shall be abated out of the 
money [that] remains for the play of Mr. 
Fletcher and ours, RosB DABORNE.” 


“T have always found you a true loving 
friend to me, and, in so small a suit, it being 
honest, I hope you will not fail us. 

‘*PHInip MASSINGER.” 


The endorsement on this appeal shows 
that Hinchlow sent the money. No 
doubt Field was selected to write it as the 
person most necessary to Hinchlow, who 
could much more easily get along with- 
out a new play than without a popular 
actor. It is plain from the document 
itself that the signers of it were all under 
arrest, probably for some tavern bill, or it 
would not otherwise be easy to account 
for their being involved in a common 
calamity. Davison was doubtless released 
as being the least valuable. It is amus- 
ing tosee how Hinchlow’s humanity and 
Christianity ere briefly appealed to first 
as a matter of courtesy, and how the real 
arguments are addressed to his self-inter- 
est as more likely to prevail. Massin- 
ger’s words are of some value as show- 
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ing that he had probably for some time 
been connected with the stage. 

There are two other allusions to Massin- 
ger in the registers of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels. Both are to plays 
of his now lost. Of one of them even the 
name has not survived. On the 11th of 
January, 1631, Sir Henry refused to li- 
cense this nameless performance ‘“ be- 
cause it did contain dangerous matter— 
as the deposing of Sebastian King of Por- 
tugal by Philip II., there being peace 
sworn between England and Spain.” He 
adds, amusingly enough, ‘‘I had my fee 
notwithstanding, which belongs to me 
for reading it over, and ought always to 
be brought with a book.” Again, in 
1638, at the time of the dispute between 
Charles I. and his subjects about ship- 
money, Sir Henry quotes from a manu- 
script play of Massinger submitted to him 
for censure the following passage: 


“Monies? We'll raise supplies which way we 

please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks in which 

We'll mulct you as we shall think fit. The 
Cesars 

In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what their swords did ratify, the wives 

And daughters of the senators bowing to 

Their wills as deities,” ete. 


Sir Henry then adds, ‘‘This is a piece 
taken out of Philip Massinger’s play 
ralled The King and the Subject, and en- 
tered here forever to be remembered by 
my son and those that cast their eyes 
upon it, in honor of King Charles, my 
master, who, reading the play over at 
Newmarket, set his mark upon the place 
with his own hand and in these words: 
‘This is too insolent, and to be changed.’ 
Note that the poet makes it the speech of 
Don Pedro, King of Spain, and spoken to 
his subjects.” Coleridge rather hastily 
calls Massinger a democrat. But I find 
no evidence of it in his plays. He cer- 
tainly was no advocate of the slavish 
doctrine of passive obedience, or of what 
Pope calls the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong, as Beaumont and Fletcher 
often were, but he could not have been a 
democrat without being an anachronism, 
and that no man can be. 

The license of the stage at that time 
went much farther than this; nay, it 
was as great as it ever was at Athens. 
From a letter of the Privy Council to 
certain justices of the peace of the Coun- 
ty of Middlesex in 1601, we learn that 
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‘‘certain players who use to recite their 
plays at the Curtain in Moorfields do 
represent upon the stage in their inter- 
ludes the persons of some gentlemen of 
good desert and quality, that are .yet 
alive, under obscure manner, but yet in 
such sort as all the hearers may take no- 
tice both of the matter and the persons 
that are meant thereby.” And again it 
appears that in 1605 the Corporation of 
the City of London memorialized the 
Privy Council, informing them that 
‘‘Kemp Armyn and other players at the 
Black Friars have again not forborne to 
bring upon their stage one or more of 
the Worshipful Company of Aldermen, 
to their great scandal and the lessening 
of their authority,” and praying that 
‘‘order may be taken to remedy the 
abuse, either by putting down or remov- 
ing the said Theatre.” Aristophanes 
brought Socrates and Euripides upon 
the stage,—but neither of these was an 
Alderman. 

Massinger committed uo offences of 
this kind, unless Sir Giles Overreach be 
meant for some special usurer whom he 
wished to make hateful, of which there is 
no evidence. He does indeed express his 
own opinions, his likes and dislikes, very 
freely. Nor were these such as he need 
be ashamed toavow. It may be inferred, 
on the strength of some of the senti- 
ments put by him into the mouths of his 
characters, that he would have sympa- 
thized rather with Hampden-and Pym 
than with Charles I. But nothing more 
than this can be conjectured as to his 
probable politics. He disliked cruel cred- 
itors, grinders of the poor, enclosers of 
commons, and forestallers, as they were 
called; for corners in wheat and other 
commodities were not unknown to our 
ancestors, nor did they think better of 
the men that made them than we. There 
is a curious passage in his play of The 
Guardian which shows that his way of 
thinking on some points was not unlike 
Mr. Ruskin’s; Severino, who has been 
outlawed, draws up a code of laws for 
the banditti of whom he has become cap- 
tain, defining who might be properly 
plundered and wko not. Among those 
belonging to the former class he places 
the 


** Builders of iron-mills that grub up forests 


’ 


With timber trees for shipping” ; 


and in the latter, scholars, soldiers, rack- 
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rented farmers, needy market folks. 
sweaty laborers, carriers, and women. 
All that we can fairly say is that he was 
a man of large and humane sympathies. 

But though Massinger did not, so far 
as we know, indulge in as great licenses 
of scenic satire as some of his contem 
poraries, there is in his Roman Actor so 
spirited a defence of the freedom of the 
stage and of its usefulness as a guar 
dian and reformer of morals that I will 
quote it: 


Aretinus. 
You talk so boldly ? 
Paris. The whole world being one, 
This place is not exempted; and I am 
So confident in the justice of our cause 
That I could wish Cesar, in whose great nam: 
All kings are comprehended, sat as judge 
To hear our plea, and then determine of us. 
If, to express a man sold to his lusts, 
Wasting the treasure of his time and fortunes 
In wanton dalliance, and to what sad end 
A wretch that’s so given over does arrive at; 
Deterring careless youth, by his example, 
From such licentious courses; laying open 
The snares of bawds, and the consuming arts 
Of prodigal strumpets, can deserve- reproof, 
Why are not all your golden principles, 
Writ down by grave philosophers to instruct us 
To choose fair virtue for our guide, not pleasure 
Condemned unto the fire ? 
Sura. 


Are you on the stage 


There’s spirit in this 
Paris, Or if desire of honor was the base 

On which the building of the-Roman Empire 

Was raised up to this height; if, to inflame 

The noble youth with an ambitious heat 

T’ endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death, 

To be thought worthy the triumphal wreath 

By glorious undertakings, may deserve 

Reward or favor from the commonwealth, 

Actors may put in for as large a share 

As all the sects of the philosophers. 

They with cold precepts (perhaps seldom read) 

Deliver, what an honorable thing 

The active virtue is; but does that fire 

The blood, or swell the veins with emulation 

To be both good and great, equal to that 

Which is presented on our theatres ? 

Let a good actor, in a lofty scene, 

Shew great Alcides honour’d in the sweat 

Of his twelve labours; or a bold Camillus 

Forbidding Rome to be redeem’d with gold 

From the insulting Gauls; or Scipio, 

After his victories, imposing tribute 

On conquer’d Carthage; if done to the life, 

As if they saw their dangers, and their glories, 

And did partake with them in their rewards, 

All that have any spark of Roman in them, 

The slothful arts laid by, contend to be 

Like those they see presented. 


Rusticus. He has put 
The consuls to their whisper. 
Paris. But ’tis urged 


That we corrupt youth, and traduce superiors, 
When do we bring a vice upon the stage 
That does go off unpunish’d? Do we teach, 


By the success of wicked undertakings, 























Others to tread in their forbidden steps? 

We shew no arts of Lydian panderism, 

Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 

But muleted so in the conclusion, that 

Even those spectators that were so inclined, 

Go home changed men. And, for traducing such 

That are above us, publishing to the world 

Their secret crimes, we are as innocent 

As such as are born dumb. When we present 

An heir that does conspire against the life 

Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 

He lives as tedious to him, if there be 

Among the auditors one whose conscience tells 
him 

He is of the same mould,—WE CANNOT HELP IT. 

Or, bringing on the stage a loose adulteress, 

That does maintain the riotous expense 

Of him that feeds her greedy lust, yet suffers 

The lawful pledges of a former bed 

To starve the while for hunger; if a matron, 

Kowever great in fortune, birth, or titles, 

Guilty of such a foul, unnatural sin, 

Cry out, "Tis writ for me,—WE CANNOT HELP IT. 

Or, when a covetous man’s express’d, whose wealth 

Arithmetic cannot number, and Whose lordships 

A faleon in one day cannot fly over, 

Yet he so sordid in his mind, so griping, 

As not to afford himself the necessaries 

To maintain life; if a patrician 

(Though honour’d with a consulship) find himself 

Touch’d to the quick in this,—WE CANNOT HELP IT, 

Or, when we show a judge that is corrupt, 

And will give up his sentence as he favours 

The person, not the cause—saving the guilty, 

If of his faction, and as oft condemning 

The innocent, out of particular spleen ; 

If any in this reverend assembly, 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, that are the image 

Of absent Cesar, feel something in your bosom 

That puts you in remembrance of things past, 

Or things intended,—’TIs NOT IN US TO HELP IT. 

I have said, my lord: and now, as you find cause, 

Or censure us, or free us with applause. 


We know nothing else of Massinger’s 
personal history beyond what has been 
told except that the parish register of St. 
Saviour’s contains this entry: ‘*‘ March 
20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a 
stranger.” A pathos has been felt by 
some in the words ‘‘a stranger,” as if 
they implied poverty and desertion. But 
they merely meant that Massinger did 
not belong to that parish. John Aubrey 
is spoken of in the same way in the re- 
gister of St. Mary Magdalen at Oxford, 
and for the same reason. 

Massinger wrote thirty-seven plays, of 
which only eighteen have come down to 
us. The name of one of these non-ex- 
tant plays, The Noble Choice, gives a 
keen pang to a lover of the poet, for it 
seems to indicate a subject peculiarly fit- 
ted to bring out his best qualities as a 
dramatist. Four of the lost plays were 
used to kindle fires with by that servant 
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of Mr. Warburton who made such tragic 
havoc in our earlier dramatic literature, 
a vulgar Omar without the pious motive 
of the Commander of the Faithful, if, as 
is very doubtful, he did indeed order the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library. 

To me Massinger is one of the most in- 
teresting as well as one of the most de- 
lightful of the old dramatists, not so 
much for his passion or power, though 
at times he reaches both, as for the love 
he shows for those things that are lovely 
and of good report in human nature, for 
his sympathy with what is generous and 
high-minded and honorable, and for his 
equable flow of a good every-day kind of 
poetry with few rapids or cataracts, but 
singularly soothing and companionable. 
The Latin adjective for gentleman, gene- 
rosus, fits him aptly. His plots are gen- 
erally excellent; his versification mas- 
terly, with skilful breaks and pauses, 
capable of every needful variety of emo- 
tion; and his dialogue easy, natural, and 
sprightly, subsiding in the proper places 
to a refreshing conversational tone. This 
graceful art was one seldom learned by 
any of those who may be fairly put in 
comparison with him. Even when it 
has put on the sock, their blank verse 
cannot forget the stride and strut it had 
caught of the cothurnus. Massinger 
never mouths or rants, because he seems 
never to have written merely to fill up 
an empty space. He is never bombastic, 
for bombast, you know, gets its meta- 
phorical name from its original physical 
use as padding. Indeed, there are very 
few empty spaces in his works. His 
plays are interesting alike from their 
story and the way it is told. I doubt if 
there are so many salient short passages, 
striking images, or pregnant sayings to 
be found in his works as may be found 
in those of very inferior men. But one 
feels always that one is in the company 
of a serious and thoughtful man, if not 
in that of a great thinker. Great think- 
ers, indeed, are seldom so entertaining as 
he. If he never taxes the mind of his 
reader, or calls out all its forces with pro- 
found problems of psychology, he is in- 
finitely suggestive of not unprofitable re- 
flection, and of agreeable nor altogether 
purposeless meditation. ‘His is ‘‘a world 
whose course is equable,” where ‘‘ calm 
pleasures abide,” if no ‘‘ majestic pains.” 
I never could understand Lamb’s putting 
Middleton and Rowley above him. un- 
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less, perhaps, because he was less at home 
on the humbler levels of humanity, less 
genial than they, or, at least, than Row- 
ley. But there were no proper xsthetic 
grounds of comparison, if I am right in 
thinking, as I do, that he differed from 
them in kind, and that his kind was the 
higher. 

In quoting from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Lao- 
damia” just now, I stopped short of the 
word ‘‘ pure,” and said only that Massin- 
gers world was ‘‘equable.” I did this 
because in some of his lower characters 
there is a coarseness, nay, a foulness, of 
thought and sometimes of phrase for 
which I find it hard to account. There 
is nething in it that could possibly cor- 
rupt the imagination, for it is altogether 
repulsive. In his case, as in Chapman’s, 
I should say that it indicated more igno- 
rance of what is debasingly called Life 
than knowledge of it. With all this he 
gives frequent evidence of a higher con- 
ception of love than was then common. 
The region in which his mind seems most 
naturally to dwell is one of honor, cour- 
age, devotion, and ethereal sentiment. 

I cannot help asking myself, did such 
a world ever exist? Perhaps not, yet one 
is inclined to say that it is such a world 
as might exist, and, if possible, ought to 
exist. It is a world of noble purpose not 
always inadequately fulfilled; a world 
whose terms are easily accepted by the 
intellect as well as by the imagination. 
By this I mean that there is nothing vio- 
lently improbable in it. Some men, and, 
I believe, more women live habitually in 
such a world when they commune with 
their own minds. It is a world which 
we visit in thought as we go abroad to 
renew and invigorate the ideal part of 
us. The canopy of its heaven is wide 
enough to stretch over Boston also. I 
heard, the other day, the story of a Boston 
merchant which convinces me of it. The 
late Mr. Samuel Appleton was anxious 
about a ship of his which was overdue, 
and was not insured. Every day added 
to his anxiety, till at last he began to be 
more troubled about that than about his 
ship. ‘‘Is it possible,” he said to himself, 
‘that Lam getting to love money for it- 
self, and not for its noble uses?” He added 
together the value of the ship and the 
estimated profit on her cargo, found it to 
be $40,000, and at once devoted that 
amount to charities in which he was in- 
terested. This kind of thing may happen 


and sometimes does happen in the actual 
world; it always happens in the world 
where Massinger lays his scene. That is 
the difference, and it is by reason of this 
difference that I like to be there. I move 
more freely and breathe more inspiring 
air among those encouraging possibilities. 
As I just said, we find no difficulty in 
reconciling ourselves with its conditions. 
We find no difficulty even where there is 
an absolute disengagement from all re 
sponsibility to the matter-of-fact, as in 
the Arabian Nights, which I read through 
again a few years ago with as much 
pleasure as when a boy, perhaps with 
more. For it appears to me that it is 
the business of all imaginative literature 
to offer us a sanctuary from the world of 
the newspapers, in which we have to live, 
whether we will or no. As in looking at 
a picture we must place ourselves at the 
proper distance to harmonize all its par- 
ticulars into an effective whole, I am not 
sure that life is not seen in a truer per- 
spective when it is seen in the fairer pros- 
pect of an ideal remoteness. Perhaps we 
must always go a little way back in order 
to get into the land of romance, as Scott 
and Hawthorne did. And yetit is within 
us too. An unskilful story-teller always 
raises our suspicion by putting a foot-note 
to any improbable occurrence, to say 
‘this is a fact,” and the so-called realist 
raises doubts in my mind when he as- 
sures me that he and he alone gives me 
the facts of life. All I can say is, if these 
are the facts, I don’t want them. The 
police reports give me more than I care 
for every day. But are they the facts? 
I had much rather believe them to be 
the accidental and transitory phenomena 
of our existence here. The real and 
abiding facts are those that are recog- 
nized as such by the soul when it is in 
that upper chamber of our being which: is 
farthest removed from the senses and 
commerces with its truer self. I very 
much prefer King Lear to Balzac’s bour- 
geois version of it in Le Pére Goriot, as 
I do the naiveté of Miranda to that of 
Voltaire’s Ingénu, and, when I look 
about me in the forttnate islands of the 
poet, would fain exclaim with her: 
““O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 


How beauteous mankind is! 0, brave new world, 
That has such people in’t!” 


Those old poets had a very lordly con- 
tempt for probability when improbability 
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would serve their purpose better. But 
Massinger taxes our credulity less than 
most of them, for his improbabilities are 
never moral, that is, are never impossibili- 
ties. Ido not recall any of those sudden 
conversions in his works from baseness 
to loftiness of mind, and from vice to vir- 
tue, which trip up all our expectations so 
startlingly in many an old play. As to 
what may be called material improbabili- 
ties, we should remember that two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago many things 
were possible, with great advantage to 
complication of plot, which are no longer 
so. The hand of an absolute prince 
could give a very sudden impulse to the 
wheel of Fortune, whether to lift a minion 
from the dust or hurl him back again; 
men might be taken by Barbary corsairs 
and sold for slaves, or turn Turks, as oc- 
casion required. The world was fuller 
of chances and changes than now, and 
the boundaries of the possible, if not of 
the probable, far wider. Massinger was 
discreet in the use of these privileges, and 
does not abuse them, as his contemporaries 
and predecessors so often do. His is a 
possible world, though it be in some ways 
the best of all possible worlds. He puts 
no strain upon our imaginations. 

As a poet he is inferior to many others, 
and this follows inevitably from the ad- 
mission we feel bound to make that good 
sense and good feeling are his leading 
qualities—yet ready to forget their sobri- 
ety in the exhilaration Of romantic feel- 
ing. When Nature makes a poet, she 
seems willing to sacrifice all other con- 
siderations. Yet this very good sense of 
Massinger’s has made him excellent as a 
dramatist. His New Way to Pay Old 
Debts is a very effective play, though in 
the reading far less interesting and pleas- 
ing than most of the others. Yet there 
are power and passion in it, even if the 
power be somewhat melodramatic, and 
the passion of an ignoble type. In one 
respect he was truly a poet—his concep- 
tions of character were ideal; but his dic- 
tion, though full of dignity and never 
commonplace, lacks the charm of the in- 
spired and inspiring word, the relief of 
the picturesque image that comes so nat- 
urally to the help of Fletcher. Where 
he is most fanciful, indeed, the influence 
of Fletcher is only too apparent both 
in his thought and diction. I should 
praise him chiefly for the atmosphere of 
magnanimity which invests his finer 
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scenes, and which it is wholesome to 
breathe. In Massinger’s plays people 
behave generously, as if that were the 
natural thing to do, and give us a com- 
fortable feeling that the world is not so 
bad a place, after all, and that perhaps 
Schopenhauer was right in enduring for 
seventy-two years a life that wasn’t worth 
living. He impresses one as a manly 
kind of person, and the amount of man 
in a poet, though it may not add to his 
purely poetical quality, adds much, I 
think, to our pleasure in reading his 
works. 


I have left myself little space in which 
to speak of Ford, but it will suffice. In 
reading him again after a long interval, 
with elements of wider comparison, and 
provided with more trustworthy tests, I 
find that the greater part of what I once 
took on trust as precious, is really paste 
and pinchbeck. His plays seem to me 
now to be chiefly remarkable for that fil- 
igree- work of sentiment which we call 
sentimentality. The word alchemy once 
had a double meaning. It was used to 
signify both the process by which lead 
could be transmuted into gold, and the 
alloy of baser metal by which gold could 
be adulterated without losing so much of 
its specious semblance as to be readily 
detected. The ring of the true metal can 
be partially imitated, and for a while its 
glow, but the counterfeit grows duller as 
the genuine grows brighter with wear. 
The greater poets have found out the en- 
nobling secret, the lesser ones the trick 
of falsification. Ford seems to me to 
have been a master in it. He abounds 
especially in mock pathos. I remember 
when he thoroughly imposed on me. A 
youth unacquainted with grief and its 
incommunicable reserve sees nothing 
unnatural or indecent in those expansive 
sorrows precious only because they can 
be confided to the first comer, and finds 
a pleasing titillation in the fresh-water 
tears with which they cool his eyelids. 
But having once come to know the jea- 
lous secretiveness of real sorrow, we resent 
these conspiracies to waylay our sympa- 
thy, conspiracies of the opera plotted at 
the top of the lungs. It is joy that is 
wont to overflow, but grief shrinks back 
to its sources. I suspect the anguish that 
confides its loss to the town crier. Even 
in that single play of Ford’s which comes 
nearest to the true pathetic, The Broken 
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Heart, there is too much apparent arti- 
fice, and Charles Lamb's comment on its 
closing scene is worth more than all Ford 
ever wrote. Buta critic must look at it 
minus Charles Lamb. We may read as 
much of ourselves into a great poet as we 
will; we shall never cancel our debts to 
them. In the interests of true literature 
we should not honor fraudulent drafts 
upon our imagination. 

Ford has an air of saying something 
without ever saying it that is peculiarly 
distressing to a man who values his time. 
His diction is hackneyed and common- 
place, and has never the charm of unex- 
pected felicity, so much a matter of course 
with the elder poets. Especially does his 
want of imagination show itself in his 
metaphors. The strong direct thrust of 
phrase which we cannot parry, some- 
times because of very artlessness, is never 
his. 

Compare, for example, this passage 
with one of similar content from Shake- 
speare: 

“ Keep in, 

sright angel, that severer breath to cool 

The heat of cruelty which sways the temple 

Of your too stony breast; you cannot urge 

One reason to rebuke my trembling plea 

Which I have not, with many nights’ expense, 

Examined; but, oh Madam, still I find 

No physic strong to cure a tortured mind 


But freedom from the torture it sustains,” 


Now hear Shakespeare: 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart?” 


Ford lingers-out his heart-breaks too 
much. He recalls to my mind a speech 
of Calianax in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Maid’s Tragedy: ‘‘You have all fine 
new tricks to grieve. But I ne’er knew 
any but direct crying.” One is tempted 
to prefer the peremptory way in which 
the old ballad-mongers dealt with such 
matters: 


“She turned her face unto the wa’, 
And there her very heart it brak.” 


I cannot bid you farewell without 
thanking you for the patience with which 
you have followed me totheend. I may 
have seemed sometimes to be talking to 


you of things that would weigh but as 
thistle-down in the great business-scales 
of life. But I have an old opinion, 
strengthening with years, that it is as im- 
portant to keep the soul alive as the body, 
nay, that it is the life of the soul which 
gives all its value to that of the body, 
Poetry is a criticism of life. only in the 
sense, that it furnishes us with the stand- 
ard of a more ideal felicity, of calmer 
pleasures, and more majestic pains. I am 
glad to see that what the understanding 


would stigmatize as useless is coming 
back into books written for children, 
which at one time threatened to become 
more and more drearily practical and di- 
dactic. The fairies are permitted once 
more to imprint their rings on the 
tender sward of the child’s faney, and 
it is the child’s fancy that often lives 
obscurely on to minister solace to the 
lonelier and less sociable mind of the 
man. Our nature resents the closing up 
of the windows on its emotional and im- 
aginative side, and revenges itself as it 
ean. I have observed that many who 
deny the inspiration of Scripture hasten 
to redress their balance by giving a rev- 
erent credit to the revelations of inspired 
tables and camp-stools. . In a last analysis 
it may be said that it is to the sense of 
Wonder that all literature of the Fancy 
and of the Imagination appeals. I am 
told that this sense is the survival in us 
of some savage ancestor of the age of 
flint. If so, I am thankful to him for 
his longevity, or his transmitted nature, 
whichever it may be. But I have my 
own suspicion sometimes that the true 
age of flint is before and not behind us, 
an age hardening itself more and more to 
those subtle influences which ransom our 
lives from the captivity of the actual, 
from that dungeon whose warder is the 
Giant Despair. Yet I am consoled by 
thinking that the siege of Troy will be 
remembered when those of Vicksburg and 
Paris are forgotten. One of the old dram- 
atists, Thomas Heywood, has, without 
meaning it, set down for us the uses of 
the poets: 


. 


‘They cover us with counsel to defend us 
From storms without; they polish us within 
With learning, knowledge, arts, and disciplines ; 
All that is nought and vicious they sweep from us 
Like dust and cobwebs; our rooms concealed 
Hang with the costliest hangings ’bout the walls, 
Emblems and beauteous symbols pictured round.” 

















MR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GISH’S BALL. 


BY M. E. M. DAVIS 
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oe ‘LL do it! , ll do it !” exclaimed 

Mr. Gish aloud. But the mere 

thought of what he was about 

to do made him so light-headed 

and faint that he had to cling 

for support to the spearlike 

points of the low iron fence; 

the music took on a confused far-away 

sound; the forms of the dancers gliding 

past the long open windows became hazy 

and indistinct, as if suddenly enveloped 

in mist. He came to himself in a spasm 

of fright lest the policeman leaning idly 

against the gate, or the liveried coachmen 

lolling on the box-seats of the waiting 

carriages, might have heard his outburst. 

Apparently his indiscretion had passed 

unnoticed, and he took heart to repeat 

more emphatically still, but in an inau- 

dible whisper, ‘‘ As sure as my name is 
Benjamin Franklin Gish, [ll do it!” 

It was a soft Southern winter night. 
The large, many-galleried residence in 
front of which he stood was brilliantly 
illuminated. Within, the dancers were 
weaving intricate and symmetrical fig- 
ures to the airy music of a band stationed 
behind a screen of palms; women in trail- 
ing robes and men in faultless evening 
dress loitered in groups about the wide 
old-fashioned halls, and sauntered up and 
down the lantern-hung verandas; a few 
couples had ventured down into the large 
garden, where Duchesse roses bloomed in 
great dewy clusters, and straggling sprays 
Vou. LXXXV.—No. 510.—94 


of sweet-olive scented the air. A tall girl 
in a fluffy pink gown even strayed along 
the flower-bordered walk by the fence; 
she leaned lightly upon the arm of her 
companion; her round, bare shoulder 
brushed Mr. Gish’s worn coat sleeve in 
passing. 

The little man on the banquette heaved 
a profound sigh. It was a sigh of unut- 
terable longing. 

Mr. Gish—-christened Benjamin Frank- 
lin, though his employers called him 
Gish, his fellow-clerks ** B. F.,” and his 
family Benjy (they even wrote it Ben- 
gie)—was an assistant bookkeeper in the 
office of T. F. Haley and Co., cotton- 
buyers. He was short, fat, and quite 
bald, being in fact a bachelor nearing his 
fifties. He had been bréught up (by his 
mother, relict of the late Samuel Gish, 
Esq.) to regard dancing as a frivolous, 
not to say sinful, amusement. Naturally 
timid and retiring, he had from his boy- 
hood avoided all gatherings which in- 
cluded the element that with bashful an- 
tiquated courtesy he called ** the fair sex.” 
Two or three times, indeed, in earlier years, 
in company with his sisters, the six Misses 
Gish, he had attended a church sociable 
or a conversation party. But his suffer- 
ings on these occasions had been so great 
that he had mildly but firmly declined to 
expose himself to a repetition of them. 
Year in and year out, always at the same 
hour of the morning, he walked down to 
the office of Haley and Co., where he 
worked methodically over his ledgers un- 
til business hours were over, when he 
went home—in a street car—to his late 
dinner. Once a week, on Monday even- 
ings, he escorted his mother and ‘‘ the 
girls” to prayer-meeting. On Sundays 
he sat with the oldest Miss Gish in the 
choir. He did not sing; the habit dated 
from the time when—a boy in rounda- 
bouts—he blew the bellows of the long- 
discarded wind-organ. The neighbors 
were unanimous in the opinion that Mr. 
Benjy was an exemplary son, a good bro- 
ther, and a consistent church member. 

Latterly, however, Mr. Gish’s feelings 
had undergone a mysterious change. He 
could not himself have explained the 
phenomenon, but he could lay his finger, 
as he often declared to himself, upon the 
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exact moment when the idea first took 
hold of him. They were coming home 
from Monday-night prayer-meeting; his 
mother was on his arm; the girls trailed 
along behind, two and two. A light 
streamed out from the wide-open win- 
dows of a house set well back from the 
street and embowered in roses; a rhyth- 
mic strain of waltz music pulsated on the 
air; couples embracing each other moved 
down the long room, floating, floating, as 
if borne on unseen wings. It was but 
a flash, a momentary glance; ‘‘ but that 
done it,” groaned Mr. Gish, inwardly, 
“and I've never been the same man 
since.” He continued to blush and trem- 
ble if by chance he encountered one of 
the fair sex. But a new and strange fe- 
ver burned in his veins. An extraordi- 
nary passion haunted him day and night. 
The truth is, Mr. Gish was beset with an 
overwhelming desire to dance. His mo- 
ther, had she béen aware of this shame- 
less ambition of her only son, would no 
doubt have declared that Benjy was be- 
ing tempted of the devil. But she did 
not know. He kept it to himself, gloat- 
ing over it in secret; taking it out, so to 
speak, when he was alone, and turning it 
over and over in his mind, stealthily, as 
a girl counts her trinkets and shoves 
them hurriedly back into the box when 
she hears some one coming. Standing 
at his high desk in the office of Haley and 
Co., his mild blue eyes fixed on the col- 
umns of figures, his finger slipping me- 
chanically from line to line, his heart 
would give a sudden thump, and a vision 
would swim before his eyes—a marvel of 
radiant beings swaying, wheeling, advan- 
cing, retreating, winding in and out in 
squares and rings and loops, to the music 
of unheard melodies! 

For nearly two years past he had been 
accustomed to loiter at night about the 
great mansions in the Garden District; 
the echo of dance music from any point 
whatsoever drew him as a magnet draws 
the needle, from the tall narrow tenement- 
house on a side street where the Gishes 
lived, to stately avenues, where he leaned 
for hours, as he was now doing, jostled 
by a rabble of small boys, elbowed by 
unkempt idlers, and gazed into open win- 
dows, or stood out in the middle of the 
street watching the moving shadows on 
drawn shades. Now, at last, a resolution 
which had been slowly gathering in his 
brain for many weeks had taken definite 


shape. ‘‘ Yes! I'll do it,” he repeated a 
third time, as he turned away and hur- 
ried homewards; for he was supposed at 
such times to be overworked by the sor- 
did and avaricious firm of Haley and Co. 
—for shame, Benjy !—and his mother al- 
ways sat up until he came in. 

A day or two later a good-lhumored 
bustling crowd thronged the streets, for 
the holiday-loving old town was making 
ready for one of its great annual holi- 
days. Mr. Gish came out of the office 
about noon and walked down toward Ca- 
nal Street. His round, clean-shaven face 
wore an unwonted look of excitement. 
He seemed to be searching, in a covert 
sort of way, for some one or some thing. 
He paused at the street corners, casting 
hurried glances in either direction; once 
he made a few steps toward a knot of 
boys gathered in front of a peanut stand, 
but he changed his mind, a pink flush 
mounting to his cheeks as he moved has- 
tily on. 

His conference, far down in the French 
quarter, with a slim, dark, foreign-look- 
ing gentleman who wore immense hoops 
of gold in his ears, and whose shoulders 
went up and down in incessant shrugs, 
was an animated one. Mr. Gish talked a 
good deal, and seemed to be giving mi- 
nute directions. The foreign-looking gen- 
tleman listened attentively, and nodded 
understandingly from time to time. Pre- 
sently they walked together, threading 
the crowd, across Canal Street, and a few 
squares up Carondelet. From the oppo- 
site sidewalk Mr. Gish pointed out the 
office of his employers. There was a 
quick movement from hand to hand, and 
they separated. ‘ All-arright-a!” said the 
gentleman, showing his beautiful white 
teeth. Around the corner he stopped to 
examine the crisp bill; he grinned, and 
puckered his lips into a whistle, slapping 
his knee. The transaction was evidently 
a business one, and the shabby little ac- 
countant had not been niggardly. 

The next day was the eve of the festi- 
val. ‘‘Mr. Haley,” said Mr. Gish, look- 
ing up from his books as the senior part- 
ner was about quitting the office, ‘*I—I 
think, sir, I will come back to-night and 
finish this piece of werk.” 

‘Very well, Gish,” said Mr. Haley, 
carelessly, from the doorway. ‘‘It is of 
no great importance; you can let it stand 
over if you like.” 

‘“You'd better come along and have a 
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blow-out with the boys, B. F.,” remarked 
Bob Haight, shaking himself into his 
overcoat and watching for the look of 
horror which these unseemly suggestions 
always brought into that modest gentle- 
man’s face. 

‘‘No, I thank you, Mr. Haight,” Mr. 
Gish replied, nervously, the blood rushing 


‘““ THEY WERE COMING HOME FROM 


into his cheeks; ‘‘I—I have made other 
arrangements.” 

Haight stared at him a moment in 
amazement. ‘‘Blest if I don’t believe 
old B. F. is sowing some oats on his own 
account!” he muttered to himself. But 
he forbore any comment. 

The assistant bookkeeper left the office 
a little late. He walked rapidly up the 
street some four or five blocks and turn- 
ed to the right, plunging, a few doors 
from the corner, into a small dingy shop, 
whence a minute later he reappeared, 
carrying under his arm a good-sized bun- 
dle done up in thick brown paper. 

In the crowded car he held the bundle 
carefully on his knees; but when he 
alighted he hugged it to his breast, fold- 
ing his overcoat closely about it, and stole 
along the street, devoutly hoping to gain 
his own room without being seen. It 
was twilight when he reached the gate 
and slipped across Miss Charlotte’s trim 
little flower-garden to the front door. He 
let himself in as softly as he could with 
his latech-key. Fortunately the narrow 
hall was dark and deserted. He bolted 
up the stair, his heart beating like a trip- 
hammer, his knees trembling beneath 
him. Inside the small hall room where 
he slept he drew a long breath of relief. 
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But the troubled look returned to his face 
as he cast about for a safe hiding-place 
for the brown-paper package. He had at 
first thought of slipping it between the 
mattresses of his bed, but he drew back 
in sudden terror. Sister Mary-Lou would 
certainly sniff it out when she came up 
to take off the ruffled day pillows and 


MONDAY-NIGHT PRAYER-MEETING.” 


turn down the covers. He dropped it into 
the flat clothes- basket and threw some 
soiled linen carelessly over it; it bulged 
frightfully, and Mary-Lou’s eyes were so 
keen! The rickety old armoire, which 
contained, besides his own well-worn best 
coat, sundry articles belonging to the 
girls, was not to be thought of. After 
much hesitation, and with many qualms, 
he laid the bundle in the top drawer of 
the high bureau, and—for the first time 
in his life—turned the key in the lock 
and put it in his pocket. Then he went 
guiltily down to dinner. 

Mrs. Gish and the six Misses Gish were 
already at table. The Misses Gish, with 
the exception of Miss Martha, the young- 
est, just turned of thirty-nine, all ‘* took 
after” their mother, who was tall and 
spare, and very brisk and alert in spite of 
her seventy-five years. Miss Martha was 
short and plump, like her brother, with a 
round fresh face and a dimpled chin. 
Time was when Benjamin Franklin came, 
or believed he came, fourth in due order 
of age in the family circle. Certain it is 
that the names of Caroline, Amelia, and 
Mary-Lou preceded his own in the list re- 
corded on the yellowed register of the big 
family Bible, while those of Jane, Char- 
lotte, and Martha came after. But, by 
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some occult calculation on their part, he 
had found himself suddenly, half a score 
of years ago, older than Mary-Lou and 
Amelia. A year or two later he had 
stepped above Charlotte herself, and now 
bore himself as became the first-born and 
the head of the house. This, however, by 
the way. 

‘* Benjy.” said his mother, passing him 
a plate of thin soup, ‘‘ you are late. Itis 
almost time for the first bell.” 

Sure enough! it was Monday night! 

Benjy turned scarlet. ‘‘ I'm s-sorry,” 
he mumbled, with his face in the napkin, 
‘*but I have to go back to the office—a 
little business 

Mrs. Gish shook her head mournfully. 
She had her opinion of the hardened and 
inhuman taskmasters who were ‘* work- 
ing the life” out of Benjy. 

‘*T am sure,” said Miss Martha, rebell- 
iously, pushing away her plate, ‘* J don’t 
pity Benjy! Id a great deal rather add 
up figures than go to prayer-meeting! 
I hate prayer-meeting.” 

A shiver of horror went around the 
table. Mrs. Gish dropped her knife and 
fork and stared aghast at Miss Martha, 
who threw up her head defiantly, then 
dropped it and burst into tears. 

Benjamin Franklin did not hear the 
storm of reproach which followed. A 
wild scheme revolved in his brain as he 
gazed absently at the culprit. 

‘*T did not know Martha was so—so 
nice!” he murmured. ‘‘TH ask her to 
go with me. But no,” he added, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘* I could never man- 
age it. Poor Martha!” 

He watched them trooping off to 
prayer-meeting, a forlorn and straggling 
procession, with the penitent Miss Mar- 
tha bringing up the rear. A slight pang 
of remorse stirred within him, but he 
stiffened himself against it. Indeed, no 
sooner were they out of sight than he 
went boldly out into Miss Charlotte’s 
flower-garden and began cutting her 
cherished roses with his pocket-knife. He 
looked uneasily over his shoulder during 
the operation, it is true; he even had a 
prophetic vision of Delphy, the fat black 
cook, undergoing suspicion, arraignment, 
perhaps dismissal, on account of the 
crime he was committing. But he did 
not desist until he had a generous hand- 
ful of dewy, long-stemmed buds. To 
these he added cluster after cluster of 
scarlet and pink geranium blossoms, 


snipped recklessly from Miss Charlotte's 
well-trimmed borders. 

He hurried up to his room, closing and 
locking the door behind him. When he 
had lighted the smoky lamp, he took the 
bundle from the drawer and spread its 
contents on the bed. It was an evening 
suit of black cloth—coat, vest, and trou- 
sers. A smaller parcel within contained 
a pair of dancing- pumps, a white silk 
handkerchief, a white tie, and a small 
round cap. 

Mr. Gish contemplated these things for 
a moment in abstracted silence. Then, 
with a sort of feverish haste, he began to 
put them on. 

The low-cut vest gave him a queerish 
sensation; the coat made him blush. He 
pulled uneasily at the claw-hammer tails, 
with much the same feeling that a ballet- 
girl may be supposed to have when she 
dons her short skirts for the first time. 
But, twisting and squirming in front of the 
tilted looking-glass, with the lamp on the 
floor, he passed abruptly from gloom and 
anxiety to rapture. The coat wrinkled 
between the shoulders, and the gentleman 
who had hired the suit last had bagged 
the trousers at the knee. These, how- 
ever, were but trifles. Mr. Gish had un- 
dergone a transformation! He swelled 
with pride as he surveyed himself from 
head to foot, and from foot to head again. 

He hesitated a moment before he could 
make up his mind to put on the little silk 
cap, but he ended by setting it rather 
jauntily on his bald head. He got gin- 
gerly into his light overcoat, and drew on 
his overshoes—a precaution he never neg- 
lected in any kind of weather—and tip- 
toed out, carrying the flowers wrapped in 
a bit of newspaper. 

He left the car a few blocks above 
the office of Haley and Co., and walked 
down, keeping well in the shadow of the 
tall buildings. 

There were noise and bustle enough a 
stone’s-throw away; here the street was 
quite deserted. But a woman was sitting 
on the lowest step of the long dark stair- 
way that led up to the office. She hada 
child in her arms, and a little bundle of 
rags with its head on her knees was sob- 
bing in its sleep. 

‘**T can walk home,” muttered Mr. Gish. 
He dropped his only remaining coin in 
her lap, and groped his way up the 
stair. 

He unlocked the door, and refastened 
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it on the inside. When he had removed 
his overcoat and overshoes, he lighted the 
gas,every jet of it, turning up each tongue 
of yellow flame as high as possible. He 
pushed the chairs and office stools against 
the wall, and thrust the roses into a 
dusty glass that stood on the head book- 
keeper's desk. Finally he threw open the 
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got up slowly and began to turn out the 
lights, one by one. 

Suddenly his face cleared; a hand-or- 
gan sounded in the street below. The pre- 
liminary notes of *‘ The Maiden’s Prayer” 
floated up on the night wind, which came 
in a little chill through the wide win- 
dows. Mr. Gish hastily relighted the 





‘*AND THEN, HE DANCED!” 


three large windows that looked down 
upon the street. Then he seated himself 
gravely in Mr. Haley’s revolving arm- 
chair and waited. 

The hands of the small clock over his 
own desk pointed to a quarter of nine. 

The minute-hand moved slowly. The 
big bell in a church steeple not far away 
boomed nine. 

Mr. Gish began to fidget. A cold per- 
spiration gathered on his forehead. ‘* Can 
it be possible,” he whispered, with his 
eyes glued to the clock, ‘‘that there has 
been a mistake?” 

The disappointment was too great. He 
covered his face with his pudgy hands 
and groaned. Half past nine. Ten. He 


gas, and crossing to the further side of 
the room, he faced about with a low bow, 
smiling and extending his hand. 

And then, he danced! 

The repertory of the somewhat rickety 
organ consisted of five ‘‘ tunes,” includ 
ing “ The Maiden’s Prayer.” The others 
were “‘The Evergreen Waltz,” ‘‘ The 
Tower Song,” from Trovatore, ‘‘ Monas 
tery Bells,” and ‘‘Carry me Back to 
Ole Virginny.” To all of these, and to 
each one of them over and over, did Ben- 
jamin Franklin Gish dance. He glided, 
he leaped, he bounded, he swung corners, 
he chasséd, he fanned an imaginary part- 
ner, he ogled her as he pranced back and 
forth with her, he gazed down at her with 
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a blissful smile, as he revolved slowly and 
laboriously with her in a supposed waltz. 

At the conclusion of each set of tunes 
he walked about, red and panting, but 
delicately mindful of the (imaginary) tall 
giri in a fluffy pink gown whose hand 
rested on his arm. 

Once there was an abrupt break in the 
music. Mr. Gish looked at the clock, 
and then ran to the window, dizzy with 
apprehension. <A spirited dialogue was 
going on between the organ -grinder in 
the street below and an occupant of one 
of the rooms in the lofty building across 
the way. A head was thrust out of an 
upper window and a string of impotent 
missiles whizzed downward. But the 
sash presently dropped, and the cheery 
notes of ‘‘Carry me Back” rang once 
more on the air. 

Mr. Gish was no longer young; he was 
fat and short-winded. As the evening 
wore on he took fewer steps; he sat down 
between dances, mopping his face with 
his handkerchief; and it must be con- 
fessed that he became at times a little for- 
getful of his partner. But when the big 
bell struck twelve and the music broke 
off with a jerk in the midst of a strain, a 
pang shot through his heart. He stared 
blankly about him, and choked down a 
mournful sigh. 

The ball was at an end. 

‘*T must contrive somehow to pay for 
the gas,” he muttered as he turned off 
the last jet. 

The long tramp homeward was dreary 
enough. His feet were bruised and blis- 
tered, his knees trembled, his arms hung 
limp from his shoulders, his back ached, 
his temples throbbed, and his eyes burn- 
ed. But all this was a trifle as compared 
with the state of his mind. A mortal re- 
action had set in. The thought of his 
mother sitting up for him hung on him 
like a weight, and he groaned outright as 
he approached the gate. He opened the 
door cautiously and slipped in. His foot 
was already on the stair. 

‘**Benjy!” called his mother from the 
little sitting-room. 

‘** Yes, "m,” he gasped. The perspira- 
tion broke out anew on his forehead as 
he limped slowly down the hall. 

Mrs. Gish sat in a low rocking-chair in 
front of the grate, where the handful of 
coals had long ago fallen to ashes. Her 
head and shoulders were wrapped in an 
old-fashioned black and white plaid shawl. 


Her slim old hands were crossed over the 
Bible which rested on her knees. When 
Benjamin Franklin entered she looked 
up, and began, severely, ‘*‘Do you know, 
Benjy. that it is after one o—” But at 
sight of his woe-begone face her’ voice 
changed. ‘*‘ Why, my son,” she cried, 
‘‘ what is the matter?” 

Benjy had no heart for further conceal- 
ments. He dropped on his knees and 
hid his face in his mother’s lap, like a 
boy, and there fairly sobbed out the whole 
story. He went over it all with simple 
directness—the first fleeting vision of the 
dance, the long evenings spent in gazing 
through open windows at the airy inhab- 
itants of another world, the growing de- 
sire to taste this unknown and forbidden 
joy, the final resolution, the bargain with 
the organ-grinder, the hiring of the dress- 
suit,even the surreptitious clipping of Miss 
Charlotte’s roses, and then the ball, the de- 
light of those untaught steps! He told it 
all, or nearly all. His dream of the tall 
girl in a fluffy pink gown, with red lips 
and laughing eyes, that he kept to himself. 

‘*Benjamin Franklin,” said Mrs. Gish, 
when he had finished, ‘* stand up.” 

He got upon his feet. Something un- 
wonted in his mother’s voice penetrated 
his troubled senses and gave him a curi- 
ous thrill. 

‘Take off your overcoat,” she added, 
peremptorily, ‘‘and let me look at you.” 

He obeyed, giving the tails of the claw- 
hammer a vigorous pull toward the front. 

The old lady put out a thin blue-veined 
hand and turned him slowly around and 
around. 

‘** La, Benjy,” she exclaimed at last, 
‘*how han’some you are! You look ex- 
actly like your pa did the night me and 
him stood up to be married!” 

Benjy stared at her in blank amaze- 
ment. She had risen to her feet and 
dropped the shawl from her shoulders. 
Her white old head went up proudly; her 
sunken eyes flashed. ‘‘ As for dancin’,” 
she cried, ‘‘ there wa’n't a lighter foot in 
Pike County than Sam Gish! He could 
dance all night without losin’ his breath, 
Sam could! And when me and him led off 
together”—she paused to chuckle softly 
—‘‘the balance of the girls and boys had 
to stand back, I tell you! La, Sam— 
Benjy, I mean—it’s been a long time since 
I've heard a fiddle talk. But I believe 


in my soul if I was to hear ‘ Rabbit in the 
Cotton Patch,’ or ‘Granny, does yo’ Dog 
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bite?) I couldn’t no more keep my foot 
off the floor than I could when I was 
Polly Weathers and Sam Gish was hold- 
in’ out his hand!” 

She laughed so gayly that Benjy, whose 
heart was wellnigh bursting with relief, 
caught the infection and laughed too. 
The sound of their mirth penetrated the 
thin partition and echoed through the 
next room, where Miss Charlotte and 
Miss Martha were sleeping. Miss Martha 
turned upon her pillow, half awake, and 
a wistful smile flitted ghostlike over her 
round face. 

‘“*T'd like to have seen you at the ball, 
Benjy,” the old lady went on, witha youth- 
ful ring to her cracked voice. ‘‘I'll be 
bound you stepped out like your pa.” 

All Benjamin Franklin’s weariness had 
vanished. His face was beaming. He 
tossed away his tear-wet handkerchief, 
glided backward, laid his hand on his 
heart, and bent his short body in a grace- 
ful bow. A roguish gleam shot into his 
mother’s dark eyes. She shook out her 
scant black skirts, and sank nearly to the 
floor in a sweeping courtesy, extending 


her finger-tips as she rose to lay them on 


Benjamin Franklin’s arm. Thus, slowly 
and with measured steps she made the 
circuit of the dim little room, halting 
near the fireplace with another wonder- 
ful reverence. Then, softly humming a 
by-gone tune, she tripped lightly through 
the mazy turnings of an old-fashioned 
reel. Mr. Gish, radiant, bobbed after her, 
clumsily imitating her mincing steps. 
Her tall erect figure had an almost girlish 
grace; a smile hovered about her thin 
lips; her small feet in their loose felt 
slippers fairly twinkled. More than once 
she held up a warning finger and glanced 
over her shoulder, fearful lest the girls 
should awake. At last, with a quaint 
little twirl, she stopped, her hands set 
saucily upon her hips, and looked at her 
son with laughter-wet eyes. 

‘**Go’long to bed, Benjy,” she said pre- 
sently, giving him an affectionate little 
shove; ‘‘it’s high time the chickens was 
crowin’ for day!” 

He kissed her, and ran, breathless, up 
to the little hall bedroom, the happiest 
assistant bookkeeper that ever gave a ball. 
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FLUNKYANA.—Drawn by Geoncr pu Mavnien. 
(A visit to th pertrait gattery cf Brabazon Towers) 


“Pardon me! but you have pas ed ¢ over that picture in the corner; an old Duteh master, I think!’ 
“Oh, that! The Burgermaster, ‘it's s called—by Rembrank, I b’lieve! It ain’t nothing nee Re Uy a 
work of hart—not one of the family, you know ! 











Chitar’s Easy Choir. 


N the very prime of the year appears 
| the hectic of its decay. Sitting upon 
some happy June lawn, or strolling in 
some wood whose branches ‘‘ high over- 
arch and embower,” while still the roses 
are blowing and the dog-days are far 
away, one little yellow leaf forecasts au- 
tumn, frost,and winter. Shall we say be- 
cause of the startling hue, as of that bright 
spirit, *“‘ far off his coming shone,” or as 
in Lochiel’s warning, ‘‘ and coming events 
cast their shadows before”? This will de- 
pend upon the mood of the mind. If it 
be a pensive or minor mood anticipating 
decay or sorrow, the coming event will 
cast a shadow. If, on the contrary, it be 
a major mood, a feeling of cheerful an- 
ticipation, then far off the coming event 
will shine. 

Coleridge speaks of a melancholy both 
in the spring and in the autumn. But 
he discriminates between them. One is 


soft, buoyant, evanescent, the mist of 
The other is a gathering 
Every pleasant anni- 


the morning. 
shroud of storm. 
versary is anticipated with pleasure until, 
as time passes, it comes to record inexora- 
bly the lapse of time, and the heart be- 
gins to ask itself, ‘‘ How many more shall 
I behold?” One of Hawthorne's grew- 
some tales is the ‘‘ Christmas Banquet,” 
whose company is never to be enlarged. 
With the inexorable years the guests 
dwindle and dwindle, until only one re- 
mains, and the happiest of festivals be- 
comes a ghastly feast. The reader is 
ready to chide the story-teller who can 
find it in his heart to cast a shadow upon 
that day of happiness, and turns to Ir- 
ving and Dickens ‘and Thackeray for the 
Christmas of good cheer and general joy. 

Yet the question that we have to ask, 
forecasting in these summer days the 
coming of Christmas, which already 
shines far off, is this, whether, while we 
praise Christmas as a day of general joy, 
we take care to keep it so. In point of 
fact, now, some months before the holi- 
days, as the day of days in all the year 
rises in anticipation, does its coming shine, 
or is it an event which casts its shadow 
before? The Easy Chair asks betimes, 
and it is not the first who asks, have we 
not done much to spoil the happy sea- 
son? 

The old custom of New-Year’s calling 
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is no longer observed. It was a pretty 
custom, recalling the social circle of a 
small community, when everybody knew 
everybody, and the neighborhood gave a 
day to visiting. But when the little town 
became a great city the devotee of old 
traditions began after breakfast, and un- 
til a late dinner was breathlessly running 
in and out of a hundred houses, and vag- 
abonds, presuming upon the general hur- 
ry and confusion, pushed into houses in 
which they had no acquaintance. The 
significance and interest of the day were 
lost, and will never be revived. 

Christmas has a deeper hold and a hu- 
maner significance than the old Dutch 
New-Year. But how much of its charm 
as we feel it in English literature and 
tradition, how much of the sweet and 
hallowed association with which it is in- 
vested, are we retaining, and what are 
we substituting for it? Irving’s ‘* Christ- 
mas,” we are told, is his most delightful 
paper. There is a peacefulness, a fresh- 
ness, a simplicity, a domesticity in his 
treatment which breathe the very spirit 
of the day. It is very Christmas that he 
describes, whether in the Sketch - book or 
in Bracebridge Hall. It is a soft, idyllic 
picture, blended of the spirit of Christ- 
mas and of England. 

But what is the substance of the pic- 
ture? Is it vast and ostentatious ex- 
pense, a lavish display, a toilsome and 
exhausting endeavor to give some- 
thing to all your acquaintance, a weari- 
some anticipation, and a painful suspi- 
cion that somebody has been omitted? 
Thackeray describes a little dinner at 
Timmins’s. A modest couple make them- 
selves miserable and spend all their little 
earnings in order to give a dinner to peo- 
ple for whom they do not care and who 
do not care for them. It is a series of 
mortifications, and the young pair make 
themselves needlessly miserable and at 
a most damaging cost. They know it. 
Their good sense accuses them of it. But 
other people do so, and they cannot do 
otherwise. What would Mrs. Grundy 
say? Awful thought! She might tell 
the truth, and say that they could not 
afford it. They cannot afford it. Tim- 
mins and his wife cannot live as the 
Duke of Westminster lives, nor even as 
the water-tax collector. But instead of 
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living pleasantly as they can live, they 
must needs pretend to do as their richer 
neighbors do, and ludicrously fail in the 
pretence. 

Christmas is made miserable to the 
Timminses because they feel that they 
must spend lavishly to buy gifts like 
their richer neighbors. They thank God 
with warmth that Christmas comes but 
once a year. It is becoming a vulgar 
day, a day not of domestic pleasure, but 
of ruinous rivalry in extravagance, a day 
to be deprecated rather than welcomed. 
Are not the Timminses legion? Is there 
not reason in their dread of Christmas 
because of the sordid and mercenary 
standards by which it is measured ? 


The same good sense that sees the folly 
of Timmins’s little dinner and avoids it 
can stay the abuse and regenerate Uhrist- 
mas. It is essentially a day of human 
good-will. It commemorates the spirit 
of the brotherhood of men. You cannot 
buy Christmas at the shops, and a sign 
of friendly sympathy costs little. If the 
extravagance of funerals is such that a 
great society is organized to withstand it, 
should not the extravagance of Christ- 
mas cause every honest man and woman 
practically to protest by refusing to yield 


to the extravagance? 
_ ‘ Core 


tn Memoriam 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 


Born February 24, 1824—Died August 31, 1892 


THE last communication to his readers 
from our dear old Easy Chair is a plea for 
Christmas; and with the timely warning 
against the wasting blight menacing the 
gracious holiday there is another note of 
presage, as if in those June days the writ- 
er already felt the approach of life’s de- 
cay. The ‘one little yellow leaf” has 
now become the full autumn of sad mists 
and shining glories. But he was taken 
before the autumn came, and another 
Christmas he will not see. 

A month ago we cherished the hope 
that the end might be still afar off; it 
seemed impossible that the sweet, strong 
music grown so familiar to our ears could 
come thus suddenly to its close, broken 
thus abruptly in the full summer of its 
melody. How gladly would we hear its 
rich though sad autumn requiem and 
the wise prophecy of its winter psalm! 

But no chill was to fall upon the fra- 
grant air where for him swung the ample 
censers of the July and August days and 
nights. while, during all those days and 
nights, in the library of his Staten Island 
home, he sat in the easy-chair where so 
often he had written for this Magazine, 
where alone he could find even partial 
respite from pain, and where at last the 
peace of heaven fell upon him, All of 
summer's incense flowed about him as he 
drew near the new world he was about 
to discover.... 

“ My voice quivers when I come to the point 
in which it is related that sweet odors of the 


land mingled with the sea-air as the Admiral’s 
fleet approached the shores; that tropical 
birds flew out and fluttered around the ships, 
glittering in the sun, the gorgeous promises of 
the new country; that boughs, perhaps with 
blossoms not all decayed, floated to welcome 
the strange wood from which the craft were 
hollowed. Then I cannot restrain myself. I 
think of the gorgeous visions I have ‘seen be 
fore I have even undertaken the journey to 
the West, and I cry aloud to Prue: 

“*What sun-bright birds, and gorgeous blos- 
soms, and celestial colors will float ont to us, 
my Prue, as we approach our Western posses- 
sions!” . 

We have just returned from the sim 
ple, unceremonious burial of our beloved 
friend. A little group of those who had 
known him intimately; a few earnest, 
loving words from the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick, heartfully impressive and appre- 
ciative; a tender farewell utterance at 
the grave from his long-time comrade and 
summer neighbor, Professor Charles Elict 
Norton, and then, in sight of the beau- 
tiful New York Bay, and under the cloud- 
less sky of a September day—reminding 
us of the lines of Herbert, which he often 
quoted, 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ”— 


all that was mortal of George William 
Curtis passed from human view. 

We leave to others the fit eulogy of 
Mr. Curtis as publicist, orator, and lec- 
turer, as the antagonist of slavery, and 
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spoke for freedom or for the quickening 
of the public conscience, or at the annual 
Academy dinner in the interest of living 
and ennobling art, there was that singu- 
lar personal quality—the magic of an en- 
chantment beyond the spoken word and 
informing it—which flowed through the 
less formal play of his fancy in the Easy 
Chair. Of his essays in this department 
Mr. Edwin P. Whipple said, sixteen years 


ago: 


as protagonist in the hard struggle—but 
to him never seeming a hopeless one—for 
purer politics and an unpartisan civil 
service. Whoever shall worthily say for 
him such words as he was called to say 
and so nobly said for others—for Bryant, 
Longfellow, Sumner, Phillips, and Low- 
ell—must needs traverse the whole field 
of our political history during the last 
forty years, and, to complete the portrait, 
he will give no merely passing glance at 
the changes which during that period 
lave passed upon the surface of our so- 
ciety, and at the influences which have 
been at work in the development of our 
art and literature. Nor can he wholly 
ignore the quiet but important educa- 
tional activities proceeding from the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York during 
the Regency and Chancellorship of Mr. 
Curtis. 

But here we are only saying a loving 
good-by to our friend—saying it for his 
publishers, who not only miss a great 
moral and literary force, which they have 
valued at its highest, and a wise counsel- 
lor in whom they have always had un- 
reserved confidence, but feel as a deep 
personal grief the loss of him, the sym- 
pathetic companion, the partner of their 
aspirations, of their joys and their sor- 
rows; for his editorial associates, who will 
forever cherish the memory of his genial 
kindly presence and loyal affection, to 
whom his every word was an inspiration 
and his smile a benediction; for all who 
were brought in contact with him in the 
special field of his work here, who felt his 
simple worth, the unaffected dignity of 
his speech and bearing, the affability of 
a sincere and generous nature; and last 
of all, but not the least, for the readers 
of this Magazine, since in bidding him 
good-by we are also saying a final good- 
by to the Easy Chair itself, wherein his 
readers have been admitted to the most 
familiar and frank expression of his per- 
sonality—an intimacy next to that of the 
home circle. For them, therefore, there 
is a deeper and more lasting regret than 
may be expressed in the general voice la- 
menting a public loss—it is a private 
grief, less easily definable, and forever 
finding some new fountain from which 
it springs afresh. 

In the eloquent oration on the poet 
Burns, in the exquisite lecture on Sir 
Philip Sidney, and, indeed, in every pub- 
lic utterance of Mr. Curtis, whether he 















































“Tn these he has developed every faculty 
of his mind and every felicity of his disposi- 
tion; the large variety of the topics he has 
treated would alone be sufficient to prove the 
generous breadth of his culture; but it is in 
the treatment of his topics that his peculiarly 
attractive genius is displayed in all its abun- 
dant resources of sense, knowledge, wit, fancy, 
reason, and sentiment. His tone is not only 
manly, but gentlemanly ; his persuasiveness is 
an important element of his influence, and no 
reformer has equalled him in the art of insinu- 
ating sound principles into prejudiced intel- 
lects by putting them in the guise of pleasant- 
ries. He can on occasion send forth sentences 
of ringing invective, but in the Easy Chair 
he generally prefers the attitude of urbanity, 
which the title of his department suggests. 
His style, in addition to its other merits, is 
rhythmical; so that his thoughts slide, as it 
were, into the reader's mind in a strain of 
music. Not the least remarkable of his char- 
acteristics is the undiminished vigor and elas- 
ticity of his intelligence, in spite of the in- 
cessant drafts he has for years been making 
upon it.” 

We have always felt in the Easy Chair 
a summer presence, such as Mr. Curtis 
himself was in every gathering of friends, 
a blithe spirit, prodigal of cheer as are 
the pines of balm, tireless in its play as 
are the tropical sea and sky. The feast 
where he presided never lacked its roses, 
or the charm of 


“Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and 
hurt not.” 


Around the corner at every turn of his 
wit was the swift way to the heart. And 
if the occasion of the merrymaking was 
one that deeply moved him, then when 
the unwearying round of mirth and good 
feeling came to an end, he would lead in 
‘Auld Lang-Syne,” sung with locked 
hands around the table. 

So in that vast round Of the festival of 
Easy Chairs, where grandsire, sire, and 
son have listened to strains of music that 
in their ideal harmony seem to blend 
with the strains that are never heard by 
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any outward ear, has this tireless and 
deathless spirit found its way to millions 
of human hearts that will ever love him 
and cherish his memory. 

There is a conflict in the music—as in 
what music is there not?—-always the 
two centres of its elliptic orbit, the storm 
centre and the centre of repose. He who 
in his youth ‘‘ breathed the Orient and 
lay drunk with balm” encountered the 
fiercest blasts of hatred that blew in his 
time, even as in the valley of the Nile 
‘the wind and cold hovered, awful, upon 
the edges of dreaming.” His love of 
goodness and beauty was a passion. He 
would fain have seen that all was fair 
and good, and he strove to find it so; 
finding it otherwise, he strove to make it 
so.’ Thus, with no heart for satire, yet 
the discord that fell upon his sensitive 
ear made itself felt in his dauntless com- 
ment upon social shams and falsehoods, 
and through his whole career as a writer 
he was often compelled to don the habit 
he was most loth to wear. Not thus un- 
willingly did he take up arms against the 
dragon wrongs which assailed the nation’s 
heart—for he was the best knight of our 
time, a genuine crusader. Unwavering- 
ly he met the bitter scoff of the discom- 
fited foe whose disguises he had penetrated 
and the jeers of the censorious partisan. 
There was no uncertain sound in the 
clarion notes of his challenge to battle. 
But he was a lover of peace, and the re- 
tirement of his library and of his Ashfield 
home was dearer to him than the ap- 
plause of the Senate Chamber or the tri- 
umphs of diplomacy as minister to the 
most stately of European courts. And 
yet he sacrificed the ease of many years 
to meet an obligation which to many 
honest men would have seemed to rest 
upon a too fastidious sense of honor. 

But the old dream days of his golden 
youth—“‘ the lotus-eating days of faith in 
the poets as the only practical people, be- 
cause all the world is poetry ”"—were kept 
alive in the pages of the Easy Chair, and, 
like the sunshine of a Syrian summer, 
glowed through all his musings. They 
brought no delirious fever; no desire for 
startling effectivism ever disturbed the 
calm serenity of his style. They did not 
shut out the *‘ riddle of the painful earth” ; 
he never failed to impart the noblest of 
lessons—‘* how to help the helpless, how to 
console the suffering, how to teach pover- 
ty to hope and to labor for its own relief.” 


As he was the ideal gentleman, the 
ideal citizen, he was also the ideal re- 
former, without eccentricity or exaggera- 
tion. However high his ideal, it never 
parted company with good sense. He 
never wanted better bread than could be 
made of wheat, but the wheat must be 
kept good and sound. ‘‘If the salt hath 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” 

There were some shining days which 
are especially commemorated by the Easy 
Chair, made luminous by enthusiasms 
whose rapture is communicated to his 
readers with charming frankness. Such 
was the day when he met the Brown- 
ings in Florence. ‘‘Oh, happy day!” 
How characteristic of him is the unre- 
served delight with which he so often 
reverts to the singing of Jenny Lind— 
‘‘an unwasting music which has mur- 
mured and echoed through a life”; and 
how pleasant to us is his pleasure to re- 
member that when she came forward to 
sing her farewell to America she bore in 
her hand the flowers he had sent her—a 
bouquet of white rose-buds, with a Maltese 
cross of deep carnations in the centre! 
The happiness of one we loved is so dear 
to us that we would gladly linger over all 
the felicities of a life that was not with- 
out its shadows and chastening sorrows: 
the years of youthful travel in the East, 
and of leisurely sojourn in Italy with Ken- 
sett and Hicks, in Switzerland and Ger- 
many and England; the earlier compan- 
ionship of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Dana, Ripley, and Margaret Fuller at 
Brook Farm; and the later friendships of 
his growing manhood, including the best 
and greatest of his contemporaries; the 
heroic moments of his country’s triumphs, 
in which he was so great a part; and the 
unmarred pleasures of his home. 

Such grace of fortune crowned his sum- 
mer, which was so bountiful of grace to 
us. But, as he sang many years ago 
in the closing lines of his poem ‘‘ The 
Reaper,” 





“Though every summer green the plain, 
This harvest cannot bloom again.” 


Dear Easy Chair, beloved friend, once 
more with locked hands, the festival be- 
ing now over at which you have sat so 
long as master, we sing the old song of 
‘** Auld Lang-Syne,” and with hearts full 
of sorrow that cannot be uttered even in 
our tears, we bid you good-by! 
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MISS MARY E. WILKINS’S STORIES. 


THE reader, after perusing Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s story in this number, 
““The Boy Orator of Zepata City,” need 
not be told the difference between the 
formal, elaborate expression which is the 
result of training, and that which springs 
from a real feeling, resting wholly upon 
the reality for its effectiveness. This is 
all told in the contrast between the sen- 
tentious appeal made by the ambitious 
young attorney to the jury, and the art- 
less plea of the prisoner at the bar. Ze- 
pata City is very proud of its civilization, 
of its new court- house, and of its boy 
orator, who has so flatteringly shown 
how far the struggling town has lifted 
itself height upon height above the rude 
wild life of its early days, leaving the 
prisoner, who belonged to that life, strand- 
ed behind, an outcast, with no longer an 
excuse for existence. Yet a few words 
from the prisoner, and the nobby town 
with its showy court-house and all its 
other brand-new splendors suddenly has 
vanished, and the Aladdin’s lamp whose 
magic has wrought all these wonders 
seems somehow to have been stolen for 
a season, and now to have been gotten 
back by its proper Genius, who is work- 
ing a spell of his own, after an old, old 
fashion—as old as Nature herself. 

The magic spell is only too potent, and 
our neighbor the Study shows how in 
much of recent fiction it has lost its le- 
gitimate charm, becoming an unnatural 
touch—a power to blight and consume 
what it was meant to conserve. 

Of natural realism, pure and simple, 
there is no better example than has been 
furnished by Miss Wilkins’s work. No- 
thing in the history of literature stands 
so entirely by itself as the career of this 
demure New England maiden, whose por- 
trait is given in this number, with the 
concluding chapters of her first novel, 
** Jane Field.” 

Sometimes our attention is arrested by 
the work of a mere child, and we are at- 
tracted by its freshness, quaintness, and 
originality. We do not call it precocious, 
for it does not seem to us like what her 
elders are in the habit of doing. We are 





inclined to say that her elders have got 
too far away from her in their progression 
rather than that she has anticipated them. 
If we do not meddle with the child, sug- 
gesting models or insisting upon con- 


formity to well-established rules of liter- 
ary composition, she will perhaps still 
listen to the gentle spirit that whispers in 
her ear and go on writing these wonder- 
ful things. These are the genuine un- 
foldings of genius. 

This is really the story of Miss Wil- 
kins’s beginnings in literature, if we may 
call that literature which has no likeness 
to anything else that is so denominated, 
which is the spontaneous expression of 
a quality simply human and natural, but 
nevertheless distinctly personal, not to 
be defined except by saying what it is 
not. It is an exceptional quality in Miss 
Wilkins’s case; it is so in all cases, but 
especially it seems so. in hers because 
we are permitted to see it without any 
adulteration or sophistication. From the 
circumstances of her life she had the good 
fortune to be without tutors or advisers 
until her own peculiar culture had be- 
come a habit. She was also fortunate in 
that her early contributions fell into the 
hands of Miss Mary L. Booth, the first 
editor of HARPER’s Bazar, who did not 
tell her to write like other people, but 
who saw the value of her singular gift, 
and kept her in the living lines she was 
following. 

Miss Wilkins’s method is as peculiar as 
her work. She does not transfer the 
material of every-day life, as observed 
by her, to her stories. These tales come 
to her as a series of pictures that flow 
from fancy’s own inward suggestions, as 
ballads took shape before there was poe- 
try in any other form. Because of their 
genuine human reality these sketches 
have humor, and that sympathetic touch 
which makes her pictures of life seem so 
like Millet’s paintings. 

To one who submits to her leading in 
this way Nature gives her own graces. 
Miss Wilkins’s genius has given birth to 
an art all itsown. In her later work the 
excellence of this art is apparent, and es- 
pecially in the novel just concluded. But 
there has been no surrender of that per- 
sonal quality which characterized her 
earliest tales, nor is there any mixture of 
conventional patterns with those of her 
free fancy. Long may she sit at her 
loom, our Lady of Shalott, and weave 
this rare rich tapestry, ever remembering 

‘“A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot.” 
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Editor's Study. 
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I ITERATURE cannot escape its re- 

4 sponsibilities. The literature of a 
people is largely the creator of the moral 
atmosphere of that people. From the 
word to the deed is but a step; from the 
printed suggestion to the unlawful act 
the way is as straight as the flight of an 
arrow. In our excessive concern for the 
absolute freedom of utterance and of pub- 
lication, as well as freedom of thought, 
this responsibility of literature has been 
overlooked, and the relation of the written 
word to the moral sanity of society has 
not been calculated. In this time of in- 
creasing lawlessness; of impatience at the 
restraints of law; of the disposition of 
employers and employed, and of evil- 
doers, and of communities suffering by 
evil- doers, to take the execution of the 
law into their own hands, or rather to 
substitute individual suggestions for legal 
enactments; of growing laxness as to 
social obligations, in regard to marriage, 
and as to condonation of known rascal- 
ities in business; of public confusion of 
mind as to right and wrong in so many 
cases in which a properly instructed con- 
science ought not to hesitate, such, for 
instance, as a man’s duties to his family 
and to the state—it is imperative that we 
should look for the causes of demoraliza- 
tion. Is it due to the pushing of the 
doctrine of individualism to excess—an 
individualism which logically can only 
end in the rule of the strongest indi- 
vidual, that is, the rule of force? Is it 
unavoidable in a period of necessary li- 
cense, in a day of transition out of vari- 
ous mental bondages and personal servi- 
tudes into a society where no law need 
be invoked, because no man will desire to 
do anything that is not right? Are we 
<dlemoralized because we have cast away 
tradition, and are not instructed or guided 
by the lessons of the past, while materi- 
alistie science, which has destroyed so 
much that we used to rest in, created so 
much of self-confident expectation, and 
confused us as to the value of life and 
the way of life, and mechanical utilitari- 
anism, with its cold doctrine of laisser- 
faire, have not yet been able to make for 
us a modus vivendi? The drift of an age, 
or the philosophy permitting that drift, 
is too complex to be dogmatized about, 


and we shall not make the error of at- 
tributing the present condition, an onward 
or a retrograde movement, to any one 
cause. But there is one reason for our 
present situation which is too palpable to 
escape attention. It is a cause which is 
recognized by the new school of moralists 
in France as the direct source of the 
degradation of thought and of life. It is 
a source of the loss of faith, of the lower- 
ing of ideals, of the loss of respect for 
law, of the loss of the power to diserimi- 
nate between right and wrong. We speak 
of the relation of literature to lawless- 
ness, to the duties of life, to crime. By 
literature is here meant whatever is read, 
spread broadcast by the press, and espe- 
cially fiction, which is universally read by 
young and old, and is most subtly influen- 
tial in its effect upon mental and moral 
states. Before going further it is well to 
say that it is not here a question of in- 
tellectual emancipation, nor of what is 
called the freedom of thought and the 
freedom of the press. It is just a ques- 
tion of the responsibility of writers in the 
creation of the moral atmosphere of a 
people. 
II. 

This responsibility should be put where 
it belongs. Much has been written about 
the low-grade and vulgar stories of ad- 
venture and crime, which are read by in- 
cipient Jack Sheppards, and which help 
to manufacture before our eyes young 
‘*toughs,” who fill the jails and the re- 
form schools; and girls who, having set 
before them false ideals, tread the glitter- 
ing path of vanity that is lighted by no 
ray of modest and womanly feeling; or 
the weak and sentimental stories that 
reduce to flabbiness the moral sense and 
the intellectual fibre of the young reader. 
We are not likely to overestimate the 
deleterious effect of these demoralizing 
works, which publishers circulate in un- 
recognized channels, and which news- 
papers scatter like the down of the 
Canada thistle. “But all these, if not 
comparatively harmless, are only reflec- 
tions of demoralization in a higher plane 
-—only symptoms of a disease that does 
not originate where it seems to spread 
with most virulence. For ideas that cor- 
rupt or that save society do not originate 
from below; they filter down from serene 
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heights through the masses. It is the 
theory that is potent; it is the philosophy 
that kills or brings life. Nearly every 
social Jisorder is the child of some closet- 
thought set afloat in the world. It is the 
parallel of Carlyle’s remark that there is 
certain to be trouble when a thinker is 
let loose in the world. It is as idle to 
say that the theory or the philosophy is 
not responsible for the crudeness and the 
violence of its application by ill-educated 
and sensual men as it is to relieve of re- 
sponsibility for the devastation of an in- 
undation the mountain flood that gath- 
ers force as it goes, and rages all the more 
on account of the dams and the obstruc- 
tions in its path. This influence is as 
plain as that of the sun upon the vege- 
tation of the earth. We see it clearly 
enough historically, in another time or 
in another country. In France it is not 
necessary, in tracing the literary geneal- 
ogy of crime and of social demoralization, 
to go back to the pre-Revolutionary theo- 
ries. We find the spirit of license in the 
Restoration period, in and beyond the 
revolution of 1830. There is in the 
higher literature a revolt against law; 
respect for authority is weakened—‘* pas- 
sion alone is interesting; it excuses every 
sin and every crime.” Madame St. Blaze 
de Bury traces with a firm hand this de- 
cadence in a paper in the Contemporary 
Review—one of those remarkable papers 
in which from time to time this philo- 
sophie thinker bas mirrored the tenden- 
cies of an age and marshalled the thought 
of Europe. Victor Hugo’s dramatic types 
opened the downward road in fiction and 
poetry. Wrong was not to be denounced, 
still less punished; violence was tolera- 
ted, untruthfulness was venial. Chateau- 
briand’s René *‘ altered the whole concep- 
tion of criminal possibilities, and traced 
out hitherto unavowed currents of sinful 
thought, beautifying them by the manner 
of their presentation.” From this time 
began the hero-worship of the Criminal ; 
everything is forgiven to him who defies 
the law. The moral recklessness in lit- 
erature grew; unlawfulness is the ele- 
ment of George Sand; the gospel of trans- 
gression is preached, and responsibility 
for such preaching is denied; to the cyn- 
ical spirit the moral is nothing, the style 
everything; the Realist asserts that he is 
no more responsible for the effects of his 
scenes of vice and degradation in the 
printed page than for the effect of his 


shameless pictures in the salon. ‘* Here, 
then” (says Madame de Bury, referring 
to the period from 1800 to 1840), *‘ began 
that long series of ‘bad examples’ set 
forth by French fiction, the influence of 
which was destined to expand till, by the 
strange progression of evil thought into 
evil deed, it culminated in active crime, 
and was embodied in such heroes of in- 
famy as Lacenaire or Pranzini, and in 
the typical malefactors, from Troppman 
down to the anarchists of to-day. All 
these were engendered by the printed 
thought, by the subtle teaching of the 
book. ‘From the perpetual reading of 
immoral books,’ says Ravachol’s nearest 
relative (and be it remembered that he 
says it by way of excuse) ‘came the irre- 
sistible attraction of all sin for my un- 
fortunate brother.’ Equally emphatic is 
the testimony borne to the power of books 
by the latest confession of the miserable 
Anastay. Yet, until a few weeks ago, 
every journalist throughout France, and 
most of her so-called moral philosophers, 
maintained that it was absurd to attach 
criminal acts to criminal theories, and 
that in unlawful principles, proclaimed 
with no matter what force to the outside 
world, there lay no responsibility of any 
kind for unlawful acts.” So the deterio- 
ration went on, from the theories of life 
that admitted that there was no absolute 
right, that in individual cases wrong 
might be right, to the admission of ‘‘le 
crime passionnel,” which confused juries 
and even the legal mind itself. The 
claims of morals were set aside by the 
formula, ‘“‘Il faut avoir dw _ talent.” 
From 1825 to 1870, it is not too much to 
say, exclaims Madame de Bury, “ that 
the art and literature of France were the 
slaves of licentiousness. ‘To no one prin- 
ciple of right did they render service; to 
no one principle of wrong did they offer 
antagonism. Idealism was mocked at. 
The real tvpe of the age is Robert Ma- 
caire.”” Whence come cynicism, de- 
pravity of manners, contempt of women, 
disrespect for parents and for all author- 
ity, in short, respect for nothing, a dis- 
ease of this age of realism and material- 
istic science? Who teaches the wortli- 
lessness of life, fatalism, helplessness of 
the will, that whatever. we attempt, the 
end is the same—weariness, nothingness, 
defeat? It is the testimony also of M. 
Wagner in Jeunesse that the breath of 
disrespect which blows over the youth of 
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France comes from men highly placed, 
teachers of the wrong way—des éduca- 
teurs & rebours, des prophétes de néant 
et de boue—writers whose doctrines, 
which confuse all notions of right and 
wrong, filter down through a thousand 
channels into the heart of the masses. 
And, says this courageous assertor of the 
value of life and the value of the soul, 
‘there is something more dangerous for 
a people than the demolition of prin- 
ciples, than holding up to ridicule things 
holy and things respectable, or even soil- 
ing their imaginations with impure reci- 
tals, and that is the destruction of faith 
in honesty, in disinterestedness, in all 
virtue.” . Degradation is then accom- 
plished. 
Ill. 

It is easy to understand how the writ- 
ings, perfect in form, in style, seductive 
in art, which undermine the moral char- 
acter and render one hazy as to distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, should breed a 
spirit of lawlessness among men in the 
coarse shock of interests in common life. 
The sympathy of the leaders of the Re- 
alistic School with disorder and defiance 
of law, so often expressed, may not be so 
easily explicable. When that sympathy 
is expressed, does it not show that they 
are conscious of the tendency of their 
writings? These teachers seem to have 
gone astray from the fundamental truth 
that a crime cannot be made a good act 
by affixing to it an apologetic adjective. 
No theory of the rights of man, of the 
unequal distribution of property, of the 
hardship of labor, will excuse it. If the 
world is ever to be any better it is to be 
by the gospel of love and not the gospel 
of hate—it is through obedience only that 
freedom comes. Murder is not less mur- 
der, pure and simple, because it is called 
political by the man who commits it, or 
because it is committed by a nihilist or 
an anarchist or by a striker. The mur- 
derer may be pitied, indeed; perhaps nat- 
urally he would have shrunk from this 
crime; his mind has been confused and 
crazed by false theories. Whence come 
these theories? How did it happen that 
a private in the Pennsylvania militia 
stepped out from the ranks and cheered 
the assassin of one of the men whom the 
military arm of the State was then under 
orders to protect? This soldier was un- 
der discipline; he was a part of the majes- 
ty of the State, legally evoked to save the 


State. He was not only insubordinate 
to military law, but to all law that holds 
society together. His insubordination 
pervading the ranks would have brought 
anarchy and chaos to the State. His pun- 
ishment should have been prompt and 
severe—the degree of severity is not in 
question in this argument. His position 
was monstrous. But was he the chief 
sinner? No. The theoretic preachers of 
lawlessness had demoralized him. Of 
course his action had its defenders, for 
the sympathy with lawlessness is wide- 
spread, and a sympathetic writer prompt- 
ly comes forward to say that the man 
had a right to express his opinion, and 
that to curtail it was an outrage on the 
American freedom of speech! So it would 
have been an outrage on freedom of 
speech if his commanding officer had 
promptly shot a private in a critical mo- 
ment of a battle in the late war who had 
stepped from the ranks and ealled for 
cheers for secession. No theory about 
the conduct of the war ought to have 
saved him. He would have been not less 
despised by the enemy than by his own 
company. 

Loss of a sense of the need of disci- 
pline in life, the spread of lawlessness, 
sympathy with anarchy, can be directly 
traced to the indifferentism, to the cyni- 
‘al view of life, in literature, to its de- 
based ideals; but this does not affect 
simply the class that labor and that 
are still poor. The demoralization be- 
comes general. The gospel of sordid 
facts unrelieved by any spiritual life or 
aspiration excuses if it does not stimulate 
the materialistic spirit. The coarse greed 
for wealth, for luxury, the want of sym- 
pathy with the struggling multitude, the 
tyranny of the insolent rich, the indiffer- 
ence to means of success, are also the re- 
sult of vicious theories of life woven in 
fiction and disseminated by the prophets 
of disorder. It is against the selfishly 
prosperous and the disregarders of others’ 
rights that the discipline of law and the 
principles of justice must be invoked, as 
well as against the more ignorant and 
helpless disturbers of the social order. 
Outside of law equally applied to all 
conditions there is no hope for anybody 
in this republic or elsewhere. But law 
cannot be enforced, the judges cannot 
judge, the juries will not hold even 
seales, if the moral sense of the nation is 
warped or confused as to private relations 
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or public obligations by the literature 
which is the food of the mind as grain is 
of the body. 

Negative influences may be as demoral- 
izing as positive. There is no fruitfulness 
in negation; there is no upbuilding in 
& barren realism which amasses all the 
facts of a degraded and hopeless human 
nature. But why should the Study fall 
into this didactic statement of truisms ? 
Because, for the moment, it seems neces- 
sary to revert to some basic lines. The 
prevailing downward, néant tendency of 
so much of our literature, especially in 
fiction, is not perhaps of forethought in- 
tended to be demoralizing. It is largely 
purely imitation, from wrong standards, 
or from a misconception of the standards 
of masters in literature; it is little more 
than the fad or faney of a day. It is 
partly an affectation, from a misconcep- 
tion of the real spirit of the age, which is 
one of struggle, of struggle for equality 
against intrenched privilege, but which is 
also one of hope. The theory of equality 
does not legitimately lead to the gospel 
of worthlessness and despair any more 
than it does to lawlessness and disorder. 
It needs more malignant influences than 
yet appear to land this republic in despot- 
ism by the familiar path of individual 
insubordination. There are signs al- 
ready of reaction. It lies with the writ- 
ers of America to open wide the new 
day, to infuse hopefulness into life, to 
fight materialistic tendencies, to cease to 
expect to make the world better by the 
exhibition of its debasement and vulgar- 
ity, and to hold up an ideal for inspira- 
tion. It is believed that literature needs 
only to apprehend its responsibility to 
assume it. 

IV. 

The American who wishes to compre- 
hend the depth and sweep of the cam- 
paign in France against the materialistic 
spirit, against ‘‘ realism ” and lawlessness, 
which, under the standard of the Ideal, 
strives to make seen of all men the true 
worth and the true object of life, cannot 
do better than to read the Jeunesse of M. 
Charles Wagner, a volume which has rap- 
idly gone to its fifth edition, and which in 
English would be of great service in this 
country. M. Wagner, born in Alsacia, 
and a pastor in the Reformed Church, is 
not a reactionist either against democracy 
or science; he is in accord with the mod- 
ern spirit,and the note of his volume is 
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sympathy—sympathy with youth, with 
the struggling masses, with the public 
school, belief in love (not hate) as a so- 
cial solvent, and apostleship of the Ideal. 
‘* The ideal,” he says, ‘‘is not a world of 
fantasie, so remote and so different from 
reality that one must despair of ever at- 
taining it; the ideal is the lively repre- 
sentation of the realities of which we bear 
in ourselves the germ.” He addresses 
himself to youth because in the young he 
finds most clearly reflected the disease of 
the times, and also the most hopeful 
promise of the future. He treats youth 
seriously; its sufferings are real; the dis- 
ease which afflicts it is not a puerile pose, 
it is real and of the gravest interest. Its 
origin is in the general crisis of our epoch. 
**Seepticism, realism, the factitious life, 
transitory results of modern civilization, 
constitute a sad educational medium (un 
triste milieu pédagogique). The human 
plant does not prosper in it....The ab- 
normal existence that we lead has pro- 
duced a lowering of the human vitality.” 
The author’s diagnosis of the evils of the 
time is as searching as it is fearless. But 
he does not leave us in a blind alley. 
With equal perspicacity and charm of 
style he traces the indications of a more 
hopeful life, and points out the paths to a 
better future. Even young France is be- 
coming weary of negations, of facts with- 
out soul, of a life unilluminated by any 
ray of the ideal. There is indication in 
man as he is, of that which he may be- 
come: ‘‘to become what we are capable 
of becoming, that is the object of life. 
That is our part. Fac tua, sua Deus 
faciet.” This value set on life is the key- 
note of the new teaching. And in his 
analysis of the causes of the current 
moral confusion and indifference, the au- 
thor makes it clear that he appreciates 
the responsibility of the written word. 

It would be quite impossible to put into 
a single volume a true description of the 
youth of America and their habits and 
tendencies, or to make any single study 
of them that should fit the various types 
of all our latitudes and of our many na- 
tionalities. The author has in France a 
subject more homogeneous. But in the 
youth as seen in the mirror of French 
life we recognize many traits universal 
in our time, and, indeed, we have a class 
of young people whose portrait is drawn 
in Jeunesse. Mechanical inventions, fa- 
cility of intercourse, fashion, tend to uni- 
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formity. The roller of industrialism, 
of bureaucracy, of the mode, has passed 
over the world and erased originality. 
All the world sings and whistles the 
same melody for six months, and then 
drops it for another. Local manners, 
costumes, provincial idioms and songs, 
all are effaced. To the traveller the rail- 
ways, the stations, the hotels, the theatres, 
are as alike as brothers. The province, 
spread out and empty, despairing of it- 
self, offers only a reduced and feeble im- 
age of the great city. How can the youth 
have an individual physiognomy? It is 
a heresy not to be like the rest of the 
world. ‘‘The fear of being singular ap- 
pears even in the dress. No one submits 
more passively to the mode than certain 
young people. They must have the same 
hat, the same knot in the cravat, the same 
cut of garments. There are no more in- 
dividuals who walk the streets, but speci- 
mens, by the dozen—by the gross, as they 
say in the factory. In fact, one has a 
vague impression of the manufactory, of 
something put on, in seeing move about 
such a great number of beings identically 
alike. The eye-glass, the cane, the atti- 


tudes, the stereotype speech, remind one 


of an automaton. One would not be 
surprised to find stamped on him some- 
where a trade-mark, a signature, some- 
thing like Grévin fecit.”. Manners con- 
form to the régime of dress, and ideas fol- 
low suit. It is a procession of imitative 
sheep—les moutons de Panurge, says the 
author. 

And yet there are some, from day to 
day more in number, who begin to com- 
prehend that if there is any way to be 
saved, it is to draw near to the normal 
life, to return to base lines, to elementary 
things, to appropriate the good, near or 
far off, in the present and in the past, 
wherever a shred of it can be found, to 
renounce exclusive tendencies and party 
interests, and become simply men. ‘ To 
be really young, and really men,” is the 
last word. To believe in life, to taste it 
with faith, to have joy in it and make 
the most of it, that it is to find the soul 
in one’s self, the soul in things. 

iF 

Whoever helps to keep alive the respect 
for a book, for books as books, renders a 
great service in this time, when the feel- 
ing towards books is becoming like that 
towards newspapers — that they are to 
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be rudely handled and cast aside when 
the news has been snatched out of them— 
or when regard for them is like that of a 
hungry man for oysters, who scoops out 
the soft parts and chucks away the shells, 
perhaps with pearls in them. The love 
for the book goes along naturally with 
the love of literature itself, and there is 
something wanting in the ‘* humanities” 
of a man, whatever his attainments, who 
has not a respect for what may be called 
the personality of abook. It is an under- 
bred culture which does not honor it. 
Books, those unfailingly faithful com- 
panions, stand mute and waiting on the 
shelves; in their hearts are preserved the 
thought, the aspiration, the despair, the 
love, the heroism, the emotion, the trage- 
dy, the immortal beauty, the bewitching 
loveliness, the personality of all the ages. 
We take one down—it is ready to yield to 
our every mood; we handle it with care; 
we linger a little over the cover; we study 
the book-plate; we judge the title-page; 
we inhale the book fragrance as we open 
it and begin to taste its un-material es- 
sence. It is brutal not to respect its-in- 
dividuality. 

No one of late years in America has 
done more than Mr. Laurence Hutton to 
recall us to this refined taste and rever- 
ence for books. He is more than their 
lover; he is their intimate and friend. 
He treats them always with a gentle 
courtesy, and yet with the humorous 
freedom of a friend. It would be exag- 
geration to say that they are to him ex- 
actly living things, but they are all alive 
with human associations, with the inter- 
est of life, with the warmth of the person- 
ality of their authors. We see what books 
are even in their accidental features in a 
dainty little volume, From the Books of 
Laurence Hutton. The title, which at 
first sight is misleading, is suggested by 
the first essay, which is on ‘* Book-plates.” 
The term book-plate is not felicitous. As 
the author says, the Latin Ea Libris 
(‘‘ from the books of”), still employed by 
the French and other Latin races of the 
Continent, is much more happy....Hx 
Libris Gulielmi Stubbsi is unquestion- 
ably the parent of *‘ Bill Stubbs, One of 
his Books.” From the book-plates, the 
engraved or printed labels pasted in the 
books to denote ownership, in his library, 
it is that Mr. Hutton makes a most charm- 
ing chapter of reminiscence, anecdote, an«d 
information about engravers, authors, and 
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their tastes. And it all has a quiet humor 
and an exquisite literary flavor. Thesame 
may be said of the succeeding chapters: 
‘“Grangerism,” from Granger's Biograph- 
ical History; on ** Portraits of Mary, 
Queen of Scots”; on some *‘ Portrait In- 
scriptions”; and on ‘Poetical Inscrip- 
tions.” 

The author’s accuracy in research, his 
curious learning, his lively humor, and 
power to give charm to details, were ex- 
hibited in his Curiosities of the American 
Stage, which is a delightful supplement 
to his Playsand Players. It has a place 
in a notice like this rather on account of 
its literary quality than for its faithful 
delineation of the mimic life of the stage. 
But it is in two other volumes, The Lit- 
erary Landmarks of London and the, 
later, Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, 
that Mr. Hutton has rendered the most 
distinguished service to literature. For 
there is nothing more important in regard 
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to the respect for books of which we have 
spoken than the preservation of the tradi- 
tions of literature, the flavor of human 
interest and personality in it. Both these 
volumes, on London and on Edinburgh, 
filled with portraits and drawings of the 
abodes of authors, are as far as possible 
from being dry guide- books de place; 
they are, indeed, so accurate and com- 
prehensive as to excite the admiration of 
the cities, which take shame for leaving 
this important work to be done by an 
American; but they contain the very 
essence of literary history, are full of per- 
sonal anecdote and allusion, and have a 
charm of narrative, of brightness, of fun, 
and of pathos which is quite another thing 
than the gabble of professional valets de 
place. The reader would be tempted, 
were it not for offending the author by 
an exaggeration, to exclaim, ‘‘If Hut- 
ton makes my literary guide-books, I care 
not who makes the literature.” 


Manthly Reeard of Current Eoents, 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 14th of Septem- 
( ber.—The State election in Arkansas, on the 
5th of September, resulted in a decisive victory for 
the Democrats. L. K. Fuller, Republican, was elect- 
ed Governor of Vermont on the 6th of September, and 
Henry Cleaves, Republican, was elected Governor of 
Maine on the 12th. 

On the 18th of August orders were issued by the 
Governor of New York for the assembling of the 
entire National Guard of the State at Buffalo, to 
enforce the law during the strike of railroad switch- 
men at that place, the beginning of which was noted 
in our Record for October. On the 24th a confer- 
vnce of the chiefs of other railway labor unions de- 
cided not to order a sympathetic strike, and the 
grand master of the switchmen’s union declared the 
conflict at an end, advising those who could do so 
to return to their places. The greater part of the 
uilitia were at once withdrawn. 

In Tennessee several other attempts, besides that 
mentioned in our Record for October, were made 
by the free miners to liberate the convicts employed 
in the mines, but without success. 

The cholera continued to rage with great fatality 
in southern Russia, causing, according to official 
reports, nearly 3000 deaths daily. About the 20th 
of August it appeared in Hamburg, Germany, and 
soon afterward broke out in Antwerp, Bremen, 
Havre, and other cities. Within the next week 
there were cases of the disease in London, Liver- 
pool,and some other places in Great Britain. On 
the wlst the steamship Moravia, from Hamburg, 
arrived in New York Bay with cholera on board. 
Twenty-two deaths from the disease had occurred 
among the passengers during her voyage. The sur- 
vivors and crew were at once quarantined in the 
lower bay, and vigorous measures were taken to 
prevent infected vessels from passing through the 


Narrows. On the Ist of September a circular was 
issued by authority of the President requiring all 
immigrant vessels from infected ports to be detain- 
ed at quarantine at least twenty days. On the 4th 
two other steamships from Hamburg arrived in the 
bay with cholera on board, and on the 9th still an- 
other, on which thirty-two deaths had occurred dur- 
ing the voyage. 
DISASTERS. 

August 15th.—The new British ship Thracian was 
wrecked off the Isle of Man, and twenty-three per- 
sons were drowned. 

August 25th—The British steamer Anglia was 
capsized in the Hooghly River, India, and fifteen of 
her crew were lost. —An explosion occurred in a coal 
mine at Bridgend, Wales, and nearly 100 miners 
lost their lives. 

August 31st.—The steamer Western Reserve was 
wrecked in Lake Superior, and twenty-six lives were 
lost. . 

September 11th.—In a collision on the Fitchburg 
Railroad, Massachusetts, nine persons were killed 
and thirty-seven injured, 


OBITUARY. 

August 22d.—In Rio Janeiro, Brazil, Marshal Ma- 
noel Deodora da Fonseca, ex-President of Brazil, 

August 23d.— At Canandaigua, New York, Myron 
Halley Clark, ex-Governor of New York, aged eighty- 
six years. 

August 31st.—-At Livingston, Staten Island, New 
York, George William Curtis, aged sixty-eight years. 

September 5th.—in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, aged sixty-six years.—At 
Scituate, Massachusetts, Thomas William Parsons, 
poet, aged seventy-three years. 

September 7th—At Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, John Greenleaf Whittier, aged eighty-five 
years, 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE SURRENDER OF THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 


HAD the honor done me once to be ap- 

pointed provisional secretary and treasurer 
of the State Chapter of the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution, or of the American Revolu- 
tion; I never can remember which. (To this 
unhappy fault of memory I owed my early re- 
moval from the responsible and remunerative 
office, for the offspring of the two societies were 
like the first pair of brothers, not wholly in 
unity.) In the discharge of this office I be- 
came acquainted with a good deal of history 
which has satisfied me that the commonly re- 
ceived versions are far from accurate. Among 
the true accounts which I thus received is 
the following story of the surrender of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, related to me by an eye- 
witness, and which is of course true. 

I was seated one day in my office, when 
there was a tap at my door. It differed essen- 
tially from either the deferential tap of a 
client, or the more imperious rap of the crea- 
ture who carries around a packet of long, nar- 
row invitations to settle, the acceptance of 
which keeps a man poor. This knock was 
light and tentative, and yet had in it a cer- 
tain assertion. 

“Come in,” I called. 


It was repeated. I knew then that it was 
not the gentleman of the narrow and incon- 
venient invitations. He never waits to be in- 
vited twice. Sometimes he comes even when 
a response 1s withheld. I called more boldly, 
“Come in.” 

The door opened slowly, and a person enter- 
ed—a little, old, dried-up-looking individual 
with a little, old, dried-up black face, sur- 
mounted by a little, old, dried-up black beaver. 
The white corners of two little eyes, or of 
what from their geographical position I sup- 
posed were eyes, were visible. ‘The visitor, 
with his back to me, closed the door without 
the slightest sound, as carefully as if a creak 
would have blown the house down. Then he 
turned and faced me. 

“Well?” I said. “ What is it?” 

“Sarvent, suh. Is dis de place whar you 
gits you’ money ?” 

“No, it is not,” I said, feeling that I was safe 
within the bounds of truth this far. 

“Taint?” He reflected a little while. “Dis 
de place dee tole me is de place.” He gazed 
all around curiously. 

“Who told you ?” I asked. 

“Dee. Who is you? Is you de American 
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Rebelution ?” His little eyes were on me 
scrutinizingly. 

“ Well, I believe I am; but I am not sure,” 
I said. 

“Well, you’s de one.” He looked relieved. 
“] is de son of de American Rebelution.” 

This cast some doubt on my identity. 

“You are the son of which one?” I asked, 
having learned to be discreet. 

“Of bofe,” he said. “I wuz right dyah at de 
time—in little York. I seed it all.” 

“You saw it? What?” 

“Generul Wasb’n’t’n’s surrender. I seed it. 
I seed it when he come a-gallinupin’ up on he 
big iron-gray haws, an’ I see de Markiss Coru- 
willis too. I see ’em bofe.” 

I began to be interested. “ You saw it all?” 
IT asked. ‘“ Well, tell me about it.” 

“Den you gwine gi’ me my money ?” 

“Yes, if it is not too much.” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” he said. “You see 
twuz dis a-way. I wuz born right dyah in 
little York. My mammy she wuz de nuss for 
ole missis chillern, an’ | wuz 

“Wait; how old are you?” I asked. 

“T dow’ know how ole Lis. Iso ole I done 
forgit. I know I is over a hunderd. I kuow 
I is, ’euz I wuz twelve year ole when my 
mammy die, an’ she die when she had nuss ole 
missis lars gal, jes after de holidays, de littles’ 
one 0’ all, an’ I know she wuz ol’er’n ole missis. 
I know I is over a hunderd. I reckon maybe 
I is two hunderd—maybe I is.” 

This was convincing, so I said, “Go on. 
You know all about it.” 

“Oh! yes, suh, I knows all about it. Hi! 
how I gwine help it?) Warun’t I right dyah! 
seein’ of if fum de top of de ole Father Aber- 
ham apple-tree in ole marster gyardin? Mar- 
kiss Cornwallis he had done been dyah for I 
don’ know how long, jes a-bossin’ it ’roun’, 
eatin’ off o’ ole marster bes’ chany an’ silver 
whar Nat rab up, an’ chawin’ tobacker, aw’ 
orderiw’ roun’ jes big as ole marster. Aw’ he 
use’ to strut roun’ dyab, an’ war he beaver 
hat an’ he swo’d, an’ set on de front poach, au’ 
drink he julep jes like he own all de niggers 
fum Pigeon Quarter spang to Williamsbu’g. 
Aw’ he say ef Gen’l Wash’n’n jes dyah to set 
he foot dyah he’d teck de hide off him, he say. 
An’ one day, jes after dinner, he wuz settin’ 
on de poach a smokin’ he cigar, an’ come 2 
nigger on a mule wid a note, an’ he look at it, 
an’ squint he eye up dis a-way, an’ say, ‘Heah 
he now.’ Av’ de urrs say,‘Who? An’ he say, 
‘Dat feller, Gen’l Wash’n’n.’ An’ he say, ‘He 
want me to s'render.’ An’ dee all langh. Aw’ 
he say, ‘You go back, an’ tell him I say to come 
on, an’ ef he come I'll teck de hide off’n him,’ 
he say, ‘an’ Pll whup him wid one haw’ ’hine 
my back,’ he say. ‘Talk ’bout surrender!’ he 
say. An’ he sont de nigger back, an’ holler for 
he haws an’ he swo’d. Aw’ fus’ thing you 
know, heah come Gen’l Wash’n’n a-ridin’ on a 
big iron-gray, a gol’ pum’l to he saddle, an’ a 
silver bit to he bridle long as you’ arm, au’ a 
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gol’ cyurb to it big as log-chain, an’ a swo’d by 
he side long as a fence-rail. An’ as he come 
ridin’ up he say, ‘Did’n’ I tole you to s’render?” 
he say. ‘You don’ s’render, don’t you?’ he say 

Aw’ Markiss Cornwallis he wuz so skeert he 
ain’ know what to do. He jes turn white as 
yow shut, an’ he ain’ wait ner nuttin’; he 
jes took out hard as he could stave it. An’ 
Gen’l Wash’’n he teck out after him, an’ he 
hollers, ‘Stop! s’render! says he. An’ he say, 
‘IT ain’ gwine s’render, says he. An’ he wuz 
a-ketchin’ up wid him; an’ Markiss Cornwallis 
he teck out roun’ a apple-tree—a gre’t big 
apple-tree—a Father Aberham apple-tree, Aq’ 
Gew’l Wash’n’n he teck out right after him, an’ 
dyah dee hed it! Well, sub, you nuver see 
san’ fly so in you’ life. Fus’ Markiss Corn- 
wallis, an’ den Gen’l Wash’n’n. Markiss Corn- 
wallis he wuz ridin’ of a little sorrel pacin’ 
myah, an’ she wuz jes a-movin’; her legs look 
like guinea-hens. Gen’l Wash’n’n he wuz rid- 
i’ of a big iron-gray haws, an’ he wuz gwine 
like elephant. De myah war’n’ nowhar. Aw’ 
ev’y now an’ deu Gen’l Wasli’n’n he hollers out 
an’ say, ‘S’render!’ an’ Markiss Cornwallis he 
say, ‘I ain’ gwine s’render, says he, an’ he 
wuz jes a-flyin’, An’ pres’ny Gen’l Wash’n’n 
he come up wid him—even—so, an’ he draws 
he swo’d, an’ Markiss Cornwallis he holler out 
an’ say, ‘I s’renders, says he. But ’tain’ no 
use to say ‘s’render’ den. Gen’l Wasl’n’n he 
done git he blood up, an’ he say, ‘Oh yes,’ he say. 
‘Who dat you gwine teck de hide off’n him? he 
say, an’ he jes drawed he weepin’, an’ he giv’ a 
swipe, an’ he cut he head right clean off, he 
did. Yes,suh; he done dat thing, ’cuz I seed 
him. Whar wuz I? I wuz right up in de 
apple-tree. What did Ido? I jes slip’ down 
out’n de tree an’ hol’ Gen’] Wash’n’n haws for 
him while he wuz cuttin’ he head off; aw’ 
when he git thoo, he say, ‘ Felix, how’s de Cun’l 
an’ de ladies, au’ de fambly ? an’ he wipes he 
swo’d, an’ put *t back in de scabbard, an’ 
when he git ready to mount, he gi’ me two 
an’ threepence, an’ says he, ‘ Felix, a gent’- 
man nuver gies less ’n dat to a servant,’ says 
he. Suh? 

“Well, suh, anything you choose. You is a 
gent’man, I see; an’ Gen’l Wash'n’n he say 
a gent’man naver gies a servant less *n— 
Thankee, sub; I knowed you wuz a gent’man.” 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


BROAD VIEWS. 

Tury were talking over the interesting 
point of how far a million dollars could be 
made to go, when one of them said: 

“A million silver dollars piled on top of 
each other would make a column two miles 
high.” 

“Really?” said the other. “Jove! Whata 
broad view of the world one could get from 
the top of that column!” 

“Yes,” was the response. “And what a 
broad view of everything you could take at 
the foot of it, if you owned the column !” 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 

It’s been a year to-day sence last I kneeled ’nd 
thanked the Lord 

For all the wondrous blessin’s ’nd the joys these 
days afford, 

’Nd here I am agin this vear, prepared to do my 
part 

At renderin’ of thanks devout, most humbly, from 
the heart, 

For all the good things I have got from this here 
sinful life, 

Although I vow I’ve seed of late a mighty lot of 
strife. 


My craps went back on me this year; my Jersey 
cow, she’s dead ; 

‘Nd I for sixteen mortal weeks lay groanin’ on 
my bed 

With rheumatiz; ’nd cracky! Gee! It wasn’t any 
fun, 

I tell ye. Then my little mare—the speedy sor- 
rel one 

I sot so much store on—one day she shied ’nd 
run away, 

’Nd lamed herself for life, ’nd smashed to smither- 
eens the shay. 


’Nd then my darter Susan, she eloped the fourth 
o’ June 

With that young Silas Tompkins. He’s a worth- 
less sort o’ ’coon, 

Ile never earned an honest cent, ’nd, far as I can 
see, 

Ain't never likely to begin. The couple lives 
with me. 

’Nd wife’s gone kind o’ flighty, too. It was in- 
deed a sin 

For me to sell for rags the sock she kep’ her 
savin’s in. 


’Nd yet, vou know, I’m thankful, spite of all my 
beastly luck, 

Because I don’t get flabbergasted ev'ry time I’m 
struck. : 

I know there’s lean ‘nd fat for all, ‘nd T’ve just 
had my lean, 

‘Nd now a juicy slice of fat ‘ll come my way, I 
ween ; 

*Nd even if it doesn’t come, you'll hear my thank- 
ful roar 

Because this dog-goned year just past ’s behind 
me—not before. 


SCAGGS'S MARE POLLY. 

THEY were talking about horses, and more 
particularly about Nancy Hanks’s wonderful 
record of 2.054. Every one seemed to be more 
or less impressed with the marvellousness of 
this record except old Mr. Scaggs, a retired 
farmer. 

“She’s fast, yes,” he said. “But I oncet 
owned a mare up on the farm as could beat 
her. That mare was lightnin’ on legs. Polly 
was her name—named her after Mrs. Scaggs’s 
mother, and a finer woman you never met. 
She could bake all around any other woman 
in the county, an’ when it cane to me bein’ 
sick, she’d nurse me tenderlier than as if I 
wasn’t a son-in-law at all, but her own boy. 
My, how she could trot!” 
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“Your mother-in-law?” asked one of the 
circle. 

“No; the hoss,” snapped Scaggs, with fire 
in his eye. “I’m talkin’ about the hoss, I 
bought her when she was eight years old from 
old Mrs. Tompkins. She wasn’t much on looks, 
Mrs. Tompkins wasn’t, but she was business 
all through. When her husband died she took 
charge of the grocery, an’ added a millinery 
department to it, ’nd by Joe! inside of a year 
she was able to close up the grocery ’nd do 
nothin’ but make hats. Tompkins used to 
hitch her up to the delivery wagon, you know, 
but of course—” 

“You don’t mean to say that any man was 
ever mean enough to hitch his wife up to a 
grocery wagon, and make her haul the pack- 
ages about town?” queried the inquisitive 
member of the party. 

“?Ain’t said nothin’ o’ the kind,” retorted 
Scaggs. “ Don’t you gettoofunny. I’m talk- 
in’ about the hoss. I was goin’ on to tell ye 
how when old Mrs. ‘Tompkins got makin’ two- 
doilar hats for the women folks ’nd sellin’ ’em 
to’em for ten, she give up the grocery business, 
"nd so didn’t have any use for the hoss old 
Tompkins had used for drivin’ his delivery 
wagon. It happened I wanted a hoss ’bout 
that time, ’nd so I called on old Mrs. Tompkins 
to talk it over. She was only eight years old 
at the time, and hadn’t much style about her, 
though she was calculated to be faster’n any- 
thing else in town. I ast old Mrs. Tompkins 
what she’d take, ’nd she says $24. 

“*That’s pretty high for an eight-year-old,’ 
saysI. ‘Ill give ye a dollar’nd a half a year 
for the hoss. That’s $12. 

“*Make it two, and she’s yours,’ says old 
Mrs. Tompkins. 

“<Throw in a hat for my wife,’ says I, ‘’nd 
it goes.’ 

*“* Done,’ says she. 

“So I bridled her, paid the money, ’nd led 
her home. Few days later some o’ the boys, 
knowin’ as I had sportin’ blood, came an’ ast 
me to let Polly trot on a mile track for the 
record. My wife didn’t want me to at first, 
because she was a little off her feed, ’nd didn’t 
approve of racin’ anyhow, but when the boys 
ottered a purse of $10 if she could beat 2.10, she 
let up. So I said all right, ’nd we set a date.” 

“ Well, what was the result?” asked the in- 
quisitive youth. 

“ Two four for the mile,” said Scaggs. 

“Two four?” cried the whole circle at 
once. 

“Yep,” said Scaggs. “ But it was the track 
as helped her. There Was somethin’ in the 
track as had ought to be give some o’ the 
credit, for the old mare couldn’t beat more’n 
four minutes at the County Fair grounds.” 

“ What was the special quality of the track, 
Scaggs ?” asked one of the party. 

“Waal,” said Scaggs, slowly, “as far as I 
could make out, a mile on our track warn’t 


more’n half a mile on any other.” , 





AT OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 
Tue Puysician. “The trouble with 
you literary men is, Mr. Scribuler, that 
you take a dyspeptic view of life. You 
don’t take exercise enough.” 
ScriBuLer (frying to carve his steak). 
*We—don't, eh? Ah—what do you— 
ah—um—ca!l—ah—um p—ah—this?”’ 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN NEWSPAPER 

THERE lives in a prominent Hudson River 
town a young man of considerable energy and 
some wit whose chief ambition it is to be 
original, and to attain to this,as he tersely puts 
it, the only true way is in the line of minding 
his own business. One of the results of his 
system has been that he writes his own news- 
paper, since the newspapers as published con- 
tain only information as to the business of 
other people. Probably the most interesting 
column in this personal journal—which he 
calls the Yellowplush Gazette—is that which is 
devoted to society notes, among which, in the 
August issue, are found these: 


The dashing Mrs. Porco-Sayre, of Chicago, who 
lately married Peter H. Sayre of the same city, is 
summering at Harrowgansett. She is reported en- 
gaged to Harry Beemington, of Providence, the wed- 
ding to take place as soon as her present husband 
will consent to a divorce. 


Owing to the unexpected illness of Mrs. Pottle- 
ton Potts at Newport, her bathing suits that have 
aroused so much curiosity will be exhibited at the 
Casino for one week—admission, twenty-five cents 
—the proceeds to be devoted to a Fresh-Air Fund 
in which Mrs. Pottleton Potts is interested, the 
object of which is, I am told, to send the little Pot 
tleton Potts off to a farm during the heated term. 


Henderson Hicks Harlow, the famous young poet 
who had a quatrain in the Bumbleton Gazette two 
years ago, is summering at the Pike House, in New- 


burytown, Connecticut. He is interesting himself 
in a projected Author’s Reading for the benefit of 
the Newburytown library, at which, it is expected, 
Mr. Harlow will read his quatrain. 


The eccentric banker Theodore B. Spendelton, 
has hit upon a novel way of spending the summer, 
having engaged for himself and family a suite of 
ten state-rooms on the Albany night boat for the 
whole month of August. The experiment will be 
watched with considerable interest, particularly by 
the transient passengers. 


Thomas Peterby Parkins, the well-known poet, 
spent Sunday at the Mawkish House, Spattsville, 
New York. Mr. Parkins will be remembered as 
the author of that extraordinary volume of verse, 
Huckleberries from Helicon, which ran through 
three-eighiths of an edition last winter. 


The town band of Hicks- Centre, the popular 
Pennsylvania watering-place, gave a concert at the 
Hawkins House last Saturday. Yankee Doodle was 
rendered with great effect as a trombone solo, and 
Jerry Stimpson, the favorite base-drummer of the 
village, superbly played a solo arrangement of * Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” made for him bv his fiancée, Miss 
Maude Perkins, of St. Smithers P. E. Chureh choir. 


A HARD POSITION. 

“Ir’s awful to be foot of the class,” said 
Master Tommy, after school was over. “TI 
knew my lesson splendid this mornin’, but by 
the time the teacher got dowu to me I'd for- 
gotten it all.” 
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TOO QUICK 

SaM WHEELER was an uncouth rustic who, 
had his chances of education and observation 
been more complete, might have been launched 
upon the world as asecond Munchausen. His 
favorite had to do with a sea-serpent, and ran 
something like this: 

“When I wuz comin’ over the ocean,” he 
said, “ we wuz all woke up one mornin’ by the 
ship a-rollin’ ’round considerable. Goin’ on 
deck, we saw a sea-serpent crawlin’ over it, 
an’, gentlemen, it wuz such a big serpent that 
it took two days to git across that deck!” 

“Why didn’t you kill it, Sam ?” 

“It went over so quick we couldn't,” said 
sam. CLIFFORD TREMBLY 


NOT AVAILABLE AS AN INTERPRETER 

THE late General Donaldson, a veteran of 
the Seminole war, the Mexican war, and the 
rebellion, used to relate the following anec- 
dote of General Zachary Taylor. During hos- 
tilities with Mexico, General ‘Taylor was, upon 
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a certain occasion, present at an advanced out- 
post. While there a Texan scout in the em- 
ploy of our government, speaking Spanish 
only, evidently the bearer of very important 
tidings, rode headlong into the outpost, and 
leaping to the ground, rushed up to the Gen- 
eral, whose uniform showed him to be an 
officer of high rank, and began in the most 
excited manner to pour forth a torrent of 
Spanish. The General, whose linguistic at- 
tainments ended with a knowledge of his 
mother-tongue, was completely taken aback, 
and so plainly did his face express his feelings 
that a sentry on duty near by burst into laugh- 
ter. Noticing this, with a frown the General 
called to the sentry: 

“Fellow, come here!’ Trembling for the 
consequences probably attendant upon his 
want of respect the soldier obeyed. “ Fellow,” 
asked the General, “do you know any one 
around here who speaks Spanish?” 

“Yes,” replied the abashed soldier, designa- 
ting the Texan; “that man does.” CC. B. Moone, 





BRANCHED OUT. 


* Do you make much money out of your orange grove ?”’ 


“Yes: that is, 1 have since I planted palm-trees. 


oranges.” 


I find that fans and dates are less perishable than 


















































} i is rather a curious fact, overlooked, how- 
I ever, by Professor Lounsbury, that the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage was the precursor, and, 
perhaps, the earliest example of the familiar 
Personally Conducted Tour of the present day. 
The party of twenty-nine travellers met, by 
appointment, at the Talbot Inn, opposite St. 
Margaret’s Hill in the borough of Southwark ; 
the host of that caravansary acted as guide 
or “governor,” and coutracted, for a certain 
price, “to set a supper” for them; and so they 
went on their way; and eighteen of them, 
at least, kept diaries, or wrote to their local 
newspapers, tales which still are read, and 
discussed, and admired by the members of 
Chaucerian Societies in Edinburgh and Bos- 
ton, at the end of five hundred years. How 
many of these pilgrims carried kodaks, or 
camerettes, or sketch-books, history, unfortu- 
nately, does not say. It is not often that two 
guides, or governors, of any tour, even in this 
age of enlightenment in that respect, can be 
found so thoroughly equipped and so univer- 
sally well - conducted, personally, as are the 
three gentlemen who have recently sailed down 
The Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea,’ in three well-thumped canoes. Mr. F. D. 
Millet acts as scribe; this same Mr. Millet 
and Mr. Alfred Parsons are the limners of the 
pilgrimage ; and author and artists are in thor- 
ough sympathy with their subject and with 
each other. Those readers who have followed 
Mr. Parsons from the source of the Warwick- 
shire Avon to its mouth, and who have climbed 
the steep hill in the Quartier Montmartre, 
Paris, or have descended the precipitous cliffs 
of the Island of Capri with Mr. Millet, will 
cheerfully join their company in this joint ex- 
eursion of theirs, and will find as much plea- 
sure in the Danube as they have, in other sea- 
sons, found in Shakspere’s land, or in sailing 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. There 
is something very fascinating, and even very 
soothing, in these pictures of the country and 
of its inhabitants, by pen and pencil, which 
greet us on almost every page of this study of 
the beautiful blue river. The bank-side towns, 
as Mr. Millet with his pen, and Mr. Parsons 
with his pencil, show them to us, are clean, 
quaint, and venerable in their massive rem- 
nants of feudal castles, and in their humble 

1 The Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. Mriuer. Illustrated by the Author and At- 
FRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 


cut Edges and Gilt Top, $250. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAUREN 





CE HUTTON 


cottages with steep-tiled roofs and heavy tim- 
bered walls; while the natives themselves, 
drawn by Mr. Millet with pencil as well as 
with pen, are quite as clean and quite as 
quaint, and sometimes quite as venerable— 
men and women, with their universal kindli- 
ness and honest good-nature, being in com- 
plete harmony with every inanimate thing 
about them. These water-side hamlets, and 
these village Hampdens are not, as a rule, to 
be found in guide- book, atlas, or biographical 
dictionary; but their better acquaintance is 
here recommended to all persons who love 
nature, who are given to the study of their 
fellow-men, and who seek rest and absolute 
change of thought and scene. To those pil- 
grims who participate, on paper, in this har- 
monious paddle with Mr. Millet and Mr. Par- 
sons, or who will follow them, next summer, ip 
their own canoes, two sacred spots, the one 
lofty, the other lowly, will prove of particular 
interest, not only on account of their beauty, 
but on account of the musical and romantic 
associations which cling to them. The first, 
in point of age, if nothing eise, is what is left 
of the famous castle of Diirrenstein, in which, 
according to tradition, Richard the Lion-heart- 
ed once languished, and to which the faithful 
minstrel went to sing him back to throne and 
freedom. The second is the modest Tuttlingen, 
which has but recently found itself glorious 
because within its narrow precincts was born, 
did live, and lies buried, the author of that 
once-familiar song which stirred the whole 
German Fatherland to enthusiasm, and which 
stirred no small portion of the American 
adopted land to frenzy—‘ The Watch on the 
Rhine”; a watch which set the time for the 
Old World, and was rarely in time in the New. 


“THERE is a very remarkable bit of this 
continent just north of our State of North Da- 
kota, in what the Canadians call Assiniboia, 
one of the Northwest Provinces. Here the 
plains reach away in an almost level, un- 
broken, brown ocean of grass. Here are some 
wonderful and some very peculiar phases of 
immigration and of human endeavor.” Thus 
writes Mr. Julian Ralph. To these vast prai- 
ries, Where every year settlers go mad from 
loneliness, and where polished Europeans till 
the soil and read the current literature of two 
continents in perfect content, went Mr. Ralph 
upon a voyage of discovery not many months 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


ago. He spent some time On Canada’s Frontier,’ 
and he spent his time well. His vivid pic- 
tures of human endeavor, and of the curious 
phases of immigration which came under his 
notice are worthy of the frame in which his 
publishers have set them; and they are a 
valuable addition to any collection of land- 
scapes and portraiture of the Wild West. 

He made his journey from Sprat’s Landing 
to the Kootenay River upon one of a sorry 
quartet of beasts of burden which were em- 
ployed usually in carrying material and sup- 
plies to the construction camps in the neigh- 
borhood. He describes them as “the kind of 
horses known all over the West as ‘ coyoses,’ 


because of the humorous fancy begotten of 


the wilderness, and suggesting that they are 
only part horses and part coyotes.” It is to be 
regretted that the characteristic humorous 
fancy of Mr. Ralph himself, has not invented 
some corresponding hybrid term suggestive of 
the luman inhabitants of the country Mr. 
Ralph is depicting, and of the houses in which 
they exist. The people—excepting of course 
the gentlemen’s sons from England and eul- 
tivated persons from our own East—seem to 
be a cross between the semi-barbarous whites 
of the Middle Ages and the semi-civilized Ind- 
ians of our own day, a combination of prairie- 
pigeon and prairie-hawk; and the hotel at 
Sprout’s Landing, a town two months old at 
that particular period, was a pure specimen of 
a style of American architecture not to be 
found in Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s other- 
wise exhaustive treatise upon that subject. 
In a general way, says Mr. Ralph, its desigu 
was an adaptation of the plan of a hen-coop. 
It was two stories high, and it contained about 
a dozen rooms, the main apartment being, of 
course, devoted to the all-important bar. After 
the frame-work had been finished there was 
left only about half enough “slab-lumber ” to 
sheathe the outside of the building, and these 
slabs were made to serve for exterior and in- 
terior walls, and for ceilings and floors as well. 
“The consequence was that a flock of gigantic 
prairie fowl might have been caged in it with 
propriety, but as a place of abode for human 
beings,” according to Mr. Ralph, “ it compared 
closely with the Brooklyn Bridge!” 

Mr. Ralph is a voyager of keen observation 
and of ready utterance. He has travelled 
widely and wisely, and to the literary tem- 
perament he unites that which is known as 
the journalistic instinct. He sees at a glance 
what is worthy of note, and he knows how to 
note it in a way which is at once picturesque, 
comprehensive, and entertaining. The result, 
in this case, is a panorama of the Canadian 
Frontier as it now exists, which is of no lit- 
tle importance from the historic as well as 
from the romantic point of view. The book is 

2 On Canada’s Frontier. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure: and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur 
Traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
Junian Rauren. Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

250. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


admirably illustrated by Mr. Remington and 
others. 


In “ White Lies,” one of the most entertain- 
ing and amusing of the novels of Charles 
Reade, is a woodman named Dard. He is at- 
tached to the chateau and to the family de 
Beaurepaire in Brittany, both of them of pro- 
digious antiquity and of equally prodigious 
poverty. While engaged in chopping an an- 
cient tree he chops off one of his own toes, 
thereby bringing the young lovers together, 
and playing, in an indirect way no small part 
in working out the plot of the story. Dard 
loves and is loved by Jacinth, as confiden- 
tial maid of the Beaurepaires, and he has an 
uneasy time of it until he goes to the wars 
with Colonel Jean Reynaud, and comes back a 
hero with one heel anda pension. He marries 
Jacintha in the end, becomes proprietor—with 
Jacintha—of the village auberge, and he is 
henpecked to an outrageous extent during 
the rest of his natural and deservedly happy 
life. 

All this has nothing whatever to do with 
the history of the crippled Jean Renaud, The 
Woodman® of M.de Beaurepaire, except in the 
curious coincidence of names, profession, and 
halting step. The first is a bright and cheer- 
ful story; the second serious and sombre. 
There is always music in the air which blows 
upon the characters in Reade’s work; but 
“Singing is not in fashion among the forest- 
ers,” says the author of “The Woodman”; 
“none but the birds ever raise their voices in 
this solemn silence, and it is remarkable that 
even their song is sad.” He compares the 
forest with the sea in its grandeur, its infini- 
tude, its rolling waves, its deep murmurs, and 
its wild tempests; and he shows how the for- 
est lords it over man, both in its calm and its 
wrath, and how man in this imposing wilder- 
ness is driven to silence and to contemplation. 
The foresters of M. de Beaurepaire live as 
their ancestors lived, not only in poverty but 
in contempt of comfort. Their theory is that 
the forest ought to provide all they want- 
theft is considered lawful ; the feeling of mine 
and thine does not exist; they do not steal, 
they take. Reade’s aristocrats, whose ances- 
tors lived in comfort, live themselves in pov- 
erty which they hold in utter contempt; they 
are anything but silent and contemplative, 
they are strictly honest, except in their speech, 
but even the fibs they tell are justifiable, and 
all their Lies are White 

To meet Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in 
Central Europe will surprise no one. Whoe’er 
has travelled life’s duli round in the far East, 
in South America, in the Russian Empire, on 
the Congo, in Australasia, in Mexico, in Great 








3 The Woodman. By JuLes pg Giouvert (M. Ques- 
NAY DE Beaunepaine, Procureur-Général of France). 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Joun Simpson. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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Britain and Ireland, or in northern Europe, 
where’er his stages, or his railways, or his 
steamboats may have been, has some time and 
at some point found a warm welcome from Doc- 
tor and Fred Bronson, from Mrs. Bassett and 
Mary and Frank. We left the party, only a 
few months ago, at the North Cape ; we stum- 
ble upon them this month* on the deck of a 
packet crossing the English Channel from 
Southampton to Havre. From the fact that 
Fred, then, was beginning to quote poetry, we 
were led to infer that the Boys were growing 
up, an inference more firmly established now 
that we overhear Frank, at Trouville, explain- 
ing to his family the system of betting money 
at the horse-races in that wicked little town. 
Mrs. Bassett, in her innocence, fancied that the 
Pools in which the occupants of the grand 
stand were so much interested were either 
some large bodies of navigable water, upon 
which boating contests took place,or some pe- 
culiarly efficacious springs in which the betters 
bathed or quenched their thirst. Mary, who 
knew a little more about the subject, realized 
that to “go to the Pools” was not French for 
the familiar “ take a tub” ef the Englishman, 
but she fancied that they were called “ Paris 
Mutual Pools” because they were invented, 
like other fashionable wickednesses, in Paris. 
Frank’s interpretation of the mystery, as show- 
ing the extent of his general knowledge and 
the variety of his research, and as containing 
a mine of information useful to all classes of 
travellers, is given here in full. “The name 
is, in a certain sense, misleading,” he remarks. 
“Tt is true that the system was imported into 
America from Paris, but the real name of it is 
paris-mutuels (mutual bets). The French word 
pari means a bet or wager, mutuel and mutual 
having the same meaning in the languages to 
which they respectively belong.” 

WE made Mrs. Trollope’s personal acquaint- 
ance a year or two ago through her husband’s 
autobiography. First, as Miss Frances Eleanor 
Ternan, a musical student in Florence, and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope and his first wife. Second, as a governess 
to Mr. Trollope’s daughter at Ricorboli, where 
the association was “eminently successful.” 
And, finally, as the second Mrs. Trollope. “My 
brother,” wrote Trollope in “ What I Remem- 
ber”—“my brother, who had assisted in the 
negotiation which brought Miss Ternan to 
Florence, when I told him of my engagement, 
said, ‘ Yes, of course, I knew you would.’ And 
I did.” The elder Trollope more than once 
confesses that he never had cause to regret 
that he did! Mrs. Trollope’s name appears 
upon the title-pages of a number of clever nov- 
els, the scenes of which are Jaid in Italy and in 

* The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey through France, S witzer- 
land, and Austria, with Excursions among the Alps 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By Taomas W. Knox. 


Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 
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England, and her “ Homes and Haunts of the 
Italian Ports,” written jointly with her hus- 
band, shows her thorough knowledge of her 
adopted country, its literature, its scenery, and 
its life and emotions. 

Tn her latest tale, That Wild Wheel,® Mrs. Trol- 
lope devotes herself chiefly to the land of her 
nativity; and, with the exception of an ocea- 
sional revolution towards Vevay, in Switzer- 
Jand, she trundles her characters along the 
Grays Inn Road and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Her title she finds in “ The Idylls of 
the King.” 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 

With that Wild Wheel we go not up or down; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.” 

And on this hint she speaks. Her men and 
women know as little of Dante as they know 
of Urbino; but they are human and agreeable ; 
their hearts are as great as their commonplace 
bodies will hold; their hoard is worth aceu- 
mulating and worth preserving; and if the 
Wheel upon which they turn is not so very 
Wild after all, they go up enough and down 
enough to hold the public interest in their as- 
cents and descents. 


Aunt Anne® is the central, but not the most 
lovable, figure in the story which bears her 
name. She is a very interesting individual 
to read about, but she must have been a most 
irritating creature to live with. After 2 
very careful study of her character, as it is 


drawn by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the present re- 
viewer has not been able to make up his mind 
whether she was all rogue or all fool, or a 
curious combination of each. She was too 
wise—in spots—to have been altogether a vil- 
lain, and she was too wicked—in places—to 
have been altogether an ass. She gave her 
nephew and her niece a great deal of trouble, 
and she did not always have a good time 
herself. She was a Harold Skimpole in pet- 
ticoats; plausible, light-hearted, selfish, and 
very dangerous. She had more than one good 
Mr. Jarndyce upon whom she systematically 
imposed, She made at least one charming 
household very Bleak by her goings-on; and 
if she is based upon any particular feminine 
Leigh Hunt of the present day, and of her 
author’s acquaintance, that feminine Leigh 
Hunt has every reason to complain of the viv- 
idness and correctness of the photograph. If 
she does not exist in real life she is very prob- 
able, and not at all impossible. 

From the time of our first meeting with 
Aunt Anne—“a slight, shabby old lady of six- 
ty, or thereabouts, with little lines all over her 
face which crossed and re-crossed and branch- 
ed oft in every direction ”—until we bid her 

5 That Wild Wheel. ANovel. By Francis ELEANon 
TrouLops. Illustrated. Post 8%o, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

6 Aunt Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, 
Author of “ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” ete. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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farewell in “that room which looked like a 
room to die in,’ we cannot help feeling a cer- 
tain affection for Aunt Anne. We should like 
to shake her on every page, and still we pity 
and almost love her in every chapter. 

Mrs. Lucy Lane Clifford is the widow of 
William Kingdon Clifford, a man of extraor- 
dinary mathematical powers, who was a Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, a professor 
of applied mathematics in University Col- 
lege, London, and the author of a number of 
valuable scientific books. He died some twelve 
years ago, from overwork. Mrs. Clifford’s first 
production, “The Dingy House at Kensington,” 
was published in 1881. “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” 
which appeared some years later, was very pop- 
ular, both in this country and in England; and 
“The Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” no- 
ticed in these columns only a few months ago, 
attracted a great deal of attention. Mrs. Clif- 
ford is hailed by some of her British critics as 
a woman who has taken a unique position in 
her native country as a writer of short, analyti- 
cal stories; and she is even called the Brit- 
ish Maupassant and Bourget. When Aunt 
Anne, while turning Alfred Wimple out of doors 
like a whipped cur, is moved to give to that 
wretched creature the cough-lozenges bought 
for him before bis baseness was discovered, Mrs. 
Clifford certainly rises to what is almost a point 
of analytical inspiration ; and these two latest 
works of hers unquestionably show through- 
out unusual powers of mental dissection and 
vivisection, and an undoubted knowledge of 
the various scientific methods of resolving in- 
tellectual operations into their primary prin- 
ciples. 


Mr. JonN KENDRICK BANGs said once of a 
certain philosopher, whose name, by-the-way, 
was not Thomas Carlyle, that * he was some- 
times thoughtless, as most thinkers are.” There 
can be little question that the evil wrought 
in his family circle by the great thinker of 
Chelsea was wrought by want of thought rath- 
erthan by want of heart. “ He was gey ill to 
live wi’,” his mother said of him in his youth, 
and so his wife undoubtedly found him in hisma- 
turity; but his dyspepsia was physical before 
it became mental, and the heart - burn from 
which both he and Mrs. Carlyle suffered was an 
uneasy sensation due to acidity and regurgita- 
tion which rose into his esophagus from his 
own stomach ; and perhaps a little of it may be 
traced to the cardialgia of Jane Welch herself. 

Thomas Carlyle is the latest of the long list 
of “English Men of Letters” who have figured 
in Mr. John Morley’s series bearing that gen- 
eral title. “Express biography of me I had 
really rather that there should be none,” said 
Carlyle in his will, signed in 1873, seven years 
after his wife’s death, and eight years before 
his own; and immediately his friends and his 
enemies began to write of him express biog- 
raphies. That of Mr. Froude, of course, is the 
longest and the fullest, and probably the most 
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misleading. Mr. Charles Eliot Norton says of 
it that “it may be a striking picture, but it is 
not a good portrait.” Mr. Norton contents 
himself with printing some of Carlyle’s letters, 
that they may serve as a partial autobiog- 
raphy, and illustrate his character by unques- 
tioned evidence. They do not indeed afford a 
complete portrait, as he remarks, but so far 
as they go, the lines will prove to be correct. 

“ How delicate, decent, is English biography, 
bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles sword 
of respectability hangs forever over the poor 
English life-writer (as it does over poor Eng- 
lish life in general), and reduces him to the 
verge of paralysis.” Thus spake Thomas Car- 
lyle in his review of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” 
Mr. Johu Nichol’s Life of Thomas Carlyle’ is an 
English biography after the heart of Thomas 
Carlyle himself. It is delicate and decent, 
and respectable enough, but it is never mealy- 
mouthed. The author is just and generous, 
and perfectly sane in his estimates of the per- 
sonal character of his subject. He shows Car 
lyle’s good side, while frankly acknowledg- 
ing the existence of the bad, and he emphasizes 
neither. If the bad happens to predominate 
over the good, it is the misfortune of Carly 
rather than the fault of Mr. Nichol. As an 
English life-writer Mr. Nichol has already 
shown his powers in his biography of Byron 
published in this same series some years ago, 
and it is rather interesting to note his com- 
parison between the half-Scot and the whole 
Scot in the present volume. “One had by 
nature many affinities to the Latin races; the 
other was purely Teutonic. But the power of 
both was Titanic rather than Olympian; both 
were forces of revolution; both protested in 
widely different fashion against the tendency 
of the age to submerge Individualism; both 
were, to a large extent, egotists, the one whin- 
ing, the other roaring against the ‘ Philistine’ 
restraints of ordinary society. Both had hot 
hearts, big brains, and an exhaustless store of 
winged and fiery words; both were wrapt 
in a measureless discontent, and made constant 
appeal against what they deemed the shallows 
of Optimism. Carlylism is the prose rather 
than ‘the male of Byronism.’” This seems to 
cover very nearly the whole ground. 

When Mr. Nichol in his closing chapter 
speaks of the “ great artists, as Millais, Watts, 
and Boelim, who vied with each other in paint- 
ing or sculpture to preserve his [Carlyle’s] 
lineaments,” we cannot help wondering if Mr. 
Nichol is ignorant of the existence of Whis- 
tler’s marvellous portrait, but we can discover 
very little fault to find with his own work, 
and we regret that we have so little space to 
devote to it here. It is the latest of the por- 
traits of Carlyle; it ought to be the last; and 
it is, next to Whistler’s, almost, if not alto- 
gether, the best. 

7 Thomas Carlyle. By Joun Nicnor, LL.D.. A.M 
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Darper’s Magazine for 1893. 


HE arrangements made by the publishers of Har- 

PER’S MaGazIneE for the ensuing year include im- 
portant enterprises in America, Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
engaging the work of popular writers and artists upon 
subjects of vital moment and interest to all readers. 

As heretofore, in every department of the MaGazine, 
American life and character and American interests will 
hold the foreground. The popular articles on recent re- 
markable developments in American States and cities, 
by JuLtan Ratpu, will be continued. Four of these 
articles will be upon Southern topics: Zhe Old Road to 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE wootson. 22xie—as seen in the steamboat travel of to-day down 
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the Mississippi; ez Orleans— Our Southern Capital; Along the 
Bayou Teche; and Our Own Riviera—a new view of Florida; all 
beautifully illustrated by W. T. SMepLey. Other features of 
Western life will also engage the attention of this writer: mod- 
ern municipal ideas, as novel and original as those already 
presented, the border warfare in Wyoming, etc. 

The articles on Western subjects which Mr. RALPH has con- 
tributed to the MaGazine during the past year have com- 
manded the attention of all readers. Some of these have 





brought into general notice novel features of municipal regula- 
tion which have suggested important national legislation. 

A. CONAN DOYLI Prominence will also be given to Eastern topics in Mac- 

AZINE articles—to the Atlantic seaboard cities, to our great 
pleasure-grounds in park and forest, etc. ‘To an early Number, ‘I’. A. JANVIER will 
contribute an entertaining article on Zhe Evolution of New York, which will be fol 
lowed by articles on Greenwich Village, Paisley, and Chelsea, long ago absorbed by 
the growing metropolis, but still showing old landmarks of curious interest, which 
will be presented in W. A. RoGers’s illustrations for these papers. HENRY Loomis 
NELSON will contribute two or three papers on Washington Society, official and inti- 
mate, illustrated by C. S. Retinnart. Other topics of pop- 
ular interest will be presented—Owur Pension System and its 
Administration, Important American Industries, etc. 

In fiction the most striking story of the year will be 
The Refugees, an American Historical Novel, by A. CONAN 
Dove, the author of * Micah Clarke.” The early scenes of 
the story are laid in France, at the court of Louis XIV., 
but even in these some of the most characteristic figures 
are American. ‘The author’s narrative of the conflict be- 
tween Madame de Montespan, the king’s mistress, and 





Madame de Maintenon, who became his wife, is one of 
the most vivid portraitures in historical romance, and is 
based upon recent and authentic disclosures that clear the 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


fair fame of Madame de Maintenon, leaving upon her mem- 
ory the single blot of her influence exerted for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Refugees, the victims of this revocation, came to America, and the rest of the 
story is a tale of exciting adventure in the author's best vein. The novel will be- 
gin in the January Number, and will be richly illustrated by T. p—E THULSTRUP. 
Later in the year a new novel by WILLIAM Brack will be begun, entitled 
The Handsome Humes, i\lustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. A new American novel by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOoOLSON, entitled /0r Better, For Worse, will run through 
the greater portion of the year. The scene of the story will 
be laid in North Carolina and Florida. 


RICHARD HARDING Davis will give, in a series of bright 
and attractive articles, his impressions of a season in Lon- 
= | > don. These articles will be illustrated in the best style. 
‘ \ 


(om? PY One of the important enterprises undertaken this year 






a |Uk in the interest of the MaGazine had for its object an expo- 

P sf Nk sition of popular and military social life in the western 
4 vA ‘\ provinces of Russia. PouLTNEY BiGELow, ‘accompanied 
; = by FREDERIC REMINGTON, undertook this mission, and 

: b the expulsion of these gentlemen from Russia will greatly 

a Sl emphasize the public interest in the experiences which 


they will have to recount and illustrate. Mr. BiGELow will 
also give an interesting personal account of the German 
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tions. 





Emperor at the autumn manceuvres, illustrated by Mr. 


Henry M. STANLEY, the distinguished African explor- 
er, will tell the story of the African Slave-trade, bringing it 
down to its present interesting status, with graphic illustra- 


The enterprise of the greatest moment and magnitude 
is that undertaken in the interest of the MaGazine by 
THEODORE CHILD, so well known to our readers in connec- 
tion with his timely and comprehensive articles on the Span 
ish Republics of South America. Mr. CuILp will contribute 
during the coming year several articies, the result of a spe 


sit eae ad cial trip to India. ‘These articles will, on the one hand, show 
England in the face of her great rival, Russia, and on the 


other, will show the English social contacts with native India. 
trated by Epwin Lorp WEEKS, who accompanies Mr. CHILp. 
Since the publication of his articles on * American Riders,” 
Colonel THEODORE A. DopGE has made a special visit to the 
East, where he has made a careful study of Oriental equestri- 
anism in connection with Arabian horses, the camel, and the 
ass. He will contribute to the MaGazine the interesting re- 
sults of his observations in five articles on Algerian, Tunisian, 
Egyptian, Syrian, and Turkish Riders, superbly illustrated. 
CHARLES A. PLart, the artist, has recently returned from 
Europe, where he has thoroughly studied Italian gardens, es- 
pecially those of Rome and Florence, the result of which he 
will present, with beautiful illustrations, in a MAGAZINE arti- 
cle, treating the subject with especial reference to its practical 
suggestions for the improvement of American landscape art. 


They will be illus- 





THEODORE CHILD. 
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ABBEY. 


The interests of art and literature will continue to receive 
the earnest attention which has always been given them in the 
MaGazineE. Mr. Appey’s original and in every way remarkable 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies will be carried on to 
their completion during the year. An early Number will con- 
tain an article on James Russell Lowell by Dr. CHar es EL101% 
Norton, based on his own personal recollections, and on the 
rich material which has been placed in his hands as Mr. Low- 
ell’s literary executor. The article will be accompanied by 
a new portrait of Mr. Lowell. Other articles of special liter- 
ary interest will be contributed by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Exceptional prominence will be given to short stories, 


which will be contributed by Mary E. WILKINS, RICHARD HarpinG Davis, J. M. 


BARRIE, MARGARET 
Warp, RuTH 


and France. 


McENeErY Stuart, T. A. JANVIER, BRANDER 
MATTHEws, and other popular writers. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains the best and most character- 
istic work of the foremost living artists in America, England, 
Its pictures are not merely illustrations; they 
appeal to the reader because of a quality as individual and 
as pre-eminent for its own sake as that which distinguishes 
the most original literary work. 

The Editorial Departments will be maintained at the high 


DELAND, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 





standard of excellence which has made them indispensable to 


cultivated readers. 





MARY E. WILKINS. 
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Darper’s Bazar for 1893. 


ARPER’S BAZAR begins its Twenty-sixth Volume in 1893. — It will main- 

tain its deserved reputation as the best weekly periodical in the world 

for women. A glance at the programme for the year will show how varied 
are its attractions. 

Fashion. The Bazar’s facilities for reporting current fashions are unsur- 
passed. Its arrangements abroad enable it to anticipate changes in the mode, 
while its department of New York Fashions keeps its readers informed with 
fulness and precision about fabrics, tints, and textures. The beautiful designs 
by Sanpoz and MaGniant from Worth models, drawn especially for the Bazar, 
are unrivalled in artistic representation. The best talent in Paris and Berlin is 
constantly at work for the Bazar, and its Pattern-Sheet Supplement enables 
women easily to cut out their own garments, while to the modiste the Bazar 
is simply indispensable. Mothers will find minute directions with regard to 
the dress of children of all ages and both sexes, accompanied by numerous 
and attractive illustrations. Toilettes for weddings, receptions, and all occasions 
of ceremony are described with pen and pencil in great variety. 

Fiction. The Serials for 1893 will be written by Epna LyaLt and WaLTER 
Besant. Short stories will be contributed by Mary E. WILKINS, ANNA FULLER, 
Louise Stockton, Harriet Prescott SporrorD, Bessig CHANDLER, MARION Har- 
LAND, J. HOWARD SEELEY, DUFFIELD Osborne, and others. 

Amateur Theatricals. The Bazar is noted for its bright and clever parlor 
farces and comedies. Grace L. Furniss, ROSEMARY Baum, MILDRED HOwELLs, 
and W. G. Van Tassel SuTPHEN will furnish plays suitable for amateur actors. 

Cooking and Serving. Useful receipts in great variety will be prepared 
by competent writers. No detail of service for simple entertainments or for 
ceremonious occasions will be neglected. 

Embroidery and Needle-work. The womanly employment of tasteful 
hand-sewing and decorative work will be frequently illustrated, and articles 
on the subject will be given by CanpacE WHEELER and Mary C. HUNGERFORD. 

Essays and Social Chats. Col. T. W. Hiccinson will continue his bright 
discussions of every-day topics under the head of ‘‘ Women and Men.” Emma 
Morrett TynG, Grace Kinc, Kate Upson Ciark, HELEN WATTERSON, Exiza R. 
ScipMorE, and others, will contribute to this department of the Bazar. 

Etiquette. The department of ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” will arbi- 
trate on mooted points, and decide questions of etiquette and good form. 

Artistic Beauty. Harper's Bazar is a unique portfolio of rare and fine 
engravings from foreign galleries and domestic studios. Its reproductions of 
renowned pictures are worth many times the price of the annual subscription. 

Special Features. «At the Toilet,” by Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK, will 
treat of the care of the complexion from the most modern stand-point. Can- 
DACE WHEELER will write of ‘‘Color Effects in the Garden.” JOHN GILMER 
SPEED will furnish a series of practical papers on ‘‘ The Kitchen Garden.” OLIve 
THORNE MILLER will tell how to take care of domestic pets. The work of women 
in the Columbian Exposition will be constantly and fully reported. 

Facetie. The last page of the Bazar has a wide reputation as a compen- 
dium of wit and humor, enlisting among its illustrators SMALL, NEWELL, Hype, 
STERNER, WILDER, FRosT, SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 
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Darper’s Woung People for 1893. 


HIS popular juvenile Weekly invites Boys and Girls to join its circle of 
readers in full contidence that what it will offer them to read will afford 
both delight and profit. The following brief outline is suggestive of the con- 
tents of the more than 1200 pages of the year. 

f m This series of six papers will 
How to Get On in Life. be prepared expressly for young 
By WILLIAM MATHEWS. readers, every one of whom will 
find that much of the fascinating 

example and precept that he reads exactly fits his own needs and ambitions. 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. PATRIOTIC PAPERS. 
How Great Merchants Opened Up the World. Especially Prepared for the Columbian Year. 
The South Sea Bubble. The World’s Fair. 
The East India Company. The National Capital. 
The Darien Expedition. Our New Navy. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company. Development of the West. 
The Chase of the Spanish Galleons. Old Time Days in Washington. 
GREAT UNDERTAKINGS. THE YOUNG HORSETIAN. 
Interesting descriptive papers on_ the Three practical papers on the education 
Postal, Telegraph, and Life-saving Serv- and care of a horse, especially prepared 
ices, the Weather Bureau, the Railroad, by H. C. MERWIN for young horse- 
and the Newspaper Business. owners. 


. . 
Fiction for Young Folks. 
Stories have always been an important feature of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE. 
There will be several serial stories, the volume opening with one by Kirk Mun- 


ROE, entitled 
‘“RAFTMATES.”’ 


Stories for Boys. Stories for Girls. 
IN CAMP ON WATLING’S ISLAND. THE WHITE TURKEY’S WING. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. By SOPHIE SWETT. 
CAUGHT IN THE TUNNEL. A LITTLE BOARDING-SCHOOL SAMAR- 
By DAVID KER. ITAN. By NORA PERRY. 
THE CARELESS BOY. THE PINK GOWN. 
By JULIAN RALPH. By L. W. PITMAN. 
GLORIA ET PAX. SO IT IS WITH THEM ALL. 
By MARY S. MCCOBB. By HOWARD PYLE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 A YEAR (including postage). 


Each subscriber ts entitled to the Fefferson and Lincoln portraits FREE, printed on paper suitable for 
framing. The portraits given last vear, namely, those of Columbus and Vespucet, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Darper’s Weekly for 1893. 


ARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year will present more attractive feat- 


ures, more and finer illustrations, and a greater number of well-selected 
articles of news interest than any other periodical of this country. 

It can do this because the best artists work exclusively for it, and for 
none of the other periodicals which come out as frequently as once every week, 
and because it always has done it and always will. 

The Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its conipletion, will 
be illustrated fully by an artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long 
as the Fair lasts, and its features will be described by special correspondents 
in that city. No fuller or more graphic illustrations and descriptions of this 
greatest of pictorial interests of the West and of the whole country will be 
found in any other publication. A bound volume of HARPER’s WEEKLY will be 
the best of all guides and of all souvenirs of the Fair. 

For the Apmy and Navy Harper’s WEEKLY will continue to be what may 
be called the official pictorial organ. 

Public events, disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents of public con- 
cern will be brought out as promptly as they become of interest. 

The political events of the year and the statesmen who appear prominently 
in them will be pictured with pen and pencil. 

Portraits, for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, with sympathetic bio- 
graphical sketches, will be given of men and women of note as they rise 
into prominence, or upon the occasion of their death. 

The popular department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editor- 
ship of Caspar W. WHITNEY. 

The Short Stories, which are a marked feature of the WEEKLY, are by such 
writers as RupyarRD KipLinc, W. CLARK RusseLL, WALTER BESANT, RICHARD 
HarDING Davis, OLIVE SCHREINER, JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, and JULIAN RALPH. A 
second instalment of The Detective Stories of A. Conan Doy.e, which were 
the literary sensation of London last year, will appear from time to time as 
‘*The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 

The illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARiEs 
S. Remnnwart, A. B. Frost, T. De THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. T. SMED- 
Ley, R. F. ZocBaum, R. CATON WOoOoDvVILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, per Year, $4 00 | HARPER’S BAZAR, per Year, $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, i 4 00! HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 2 00 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
'y Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
Illustrated from 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT E. STERNER 


CROWN 8vo0, ILLUMINATED SILK, $3 50 



























i] EDITION DE LUXE, limited t 

















250 copies. Hand-made Paper, ia 
; Printed in two Colors. Full Vel- ke 
S15 OO Ms | 
| 
: THIS: edition of GEORGI 
WILLIAM CURTIS’S “ Prue 
d 1’’ is issued in a style alto- 
gether befitting its incomparable 
literary excellence. The illus- 
trations by ALBERT E. STER- 
NER are too in number, includ- 
g a photogravure frontispiece 
tint. The introduction is a 
fac-simile reproduction of the d 
iuthor’s manuscript. The éd- i 
de /uxe, limited to 250 num- 
ered copies, is printed on hand- 
made paper, the illustrations a 
ng in tint. The frontispiece f 
s a signed etching by Mr. 4 ; 
STERNER. The publishers re- fi 
serve the right to increase the i 
price of this edition at any * 
time, without further notice. + ; 
Copies will be supplied in the ae 
der in which applications are if 
received. 1 
iho 
; 





Published by , | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ? 








AND 


An_ [nternational pisode ; 












He BY 

} HENRY JAMES, JR. 
‘> 

| r ILLUSTRATED BY 

} HARRY W. MCVICKAR 

8vo, Illuminated Cover, $3 50 

7 — 

EDITION DE LUXE 

; 


Limited to 250 Copies 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, in Two 


Colors, and Bound in Full Vellum, $15 
® 


“HIS elegant edition of HENRY JAMES’S popular 
stories ‘‘ Daisy Miller’? and ‘ An International 
Episode ’’—in one volume—is copiously and appropri- 
ately illustrated from drawings by H.W. MCVICKAR. 
It is printed on highly finished paper, and is bound, 
with broad margins and uncut edges, in a style sug- 
gestive of the delightful character of its contents. 

A superb édition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, has 
also been published. The latter is printed on hand- 
made paper, and the illustrations in tints—a different 
color being used for each story. The binding is 
of vellum, beautifully ornamented, and the whole 
presents a happy combination of features which every 
lover of books will appreciate. 





% | The publishers reserve the right to increase the 
{ price of this edition at any time, without further no- 

; ~ . . . . . 
' ae tice. Copies will be supplied in the order in which 
ea) applications are received. 
Vet Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

& i i Res For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 

aig lishers to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
I 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





The following works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage 
ein ct a a ys 7 © ~ . . —— ° 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. NARPER'S 
New CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 


dexed, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


) > 

Prue and I. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIs. Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT 
EDWARD STERNER. pp. xx., 272. 8vo, I]Iluminated Silk, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50; £dttion de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (See page 7 of this advertising sheet.) 


London. 

By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Fifty Years Ago,” etc. Illustrated. 

pp. xv., 509. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

The history of London has often been written, but this is the first attempt to 
portray the life of the City and its people from age to age. The work is a series 
of descriptive chapters — instantaneous photographs in pen and ink—showing the 
streets, the buildings, and the citizens at work and at play, at different periods of 
the City’s history. The text is admirably supplemented by more than a hundred il- 
lustrations of architectural remains, buildings, bridges, street scenes, works of art, 
etc. 


Daisy Miller and An International Episode. 
By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY W. MCVICK- 
AR. pp. vi., 296. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 50. Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, $15 00. 
(See page 8 of this advertising sheet). 


A Tour Around New York, 


And My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. 
By JOHN FLAVEL MINEs, LL.D. Illustrated. pp. xviii., 518. 8vo, 
Cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Armies of To-day. 


A Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. 
By Brigadier-general WESLEY MERRITT, U.S.A., VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, 
and others. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top. (Nearly Ready.) 

The chapters in this volume embrace a comprehensive exposition of the armies 
of the United States and Europe—their organization, discipline, equipment, and 
comparative efficiency, and the cost of their maintenance. The description of each 
army is written by one of its own officers, and may therefore be regarded as trust- 
worthy and complete. The numerous illustrations made from drawings by T. de 
Thulstrup, after careful personal observation, add much to its interest and value. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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The Danube, 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated 
by the Author and ALFRED PARSONS. pp. xiv., 329. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


For its pictures alone this work is well worth having, but the text is rarely in- 
teresting, Mr. Millet having a keen eye for effects and salient features, and inter- 
weaving much of ethnographical, historical, social, and artistic moment and sug- 
gestion. The volume will command a host of readers.— Hartford Courant. 

The iilustrations of the volume are as delightful as the text. The pencils of 
both artists were busy throughout the entire trip, and the pictures by themselves 
would give one a pretty good idea of the entire country through which they passed, 
the scenery, the towns, the peasants, and whatever is of interest or of beauty along 
of banks of the Danube. ‘The book is far and away above the ordinary volume 
the travels, and is sure of a wide popularity.— Boston Courier. 


History of the United States, 


From the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. pp. xx., 
1047. Vol. I., 1850-1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top. (Nearly Ready.) 


Stories and Interludes. 

By BARRY PAIN. pp. vi., 203. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Mr. Barry Pain stands on his own legs, and by these stories has done some very 
fascinating work.—.St. Fames’s Gazette, London. 

Mr. Pain’s pathos and fantastic power are here at their high-water mark; and 
his humor, peeping over the shoulder of his tragic muse, completes an irresistible 
combination.—A/¢heneum, London. 


City Festivals. 
By WILL CARLETON. pp. 164. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. Uniform with 


“Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” “City Ballads,” 
and “ City Legends.” 


The Woodman. 


By JULES DE GLOUVET (M. QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, Procureur- 
Général of France). Translated from the French by Mrs. JOHN SIMPSON 
(née SENIOR). pp. Xii., 223. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


It is a wonderful picture. With the same skill he has depicted the natural, the 
ignorant, the cunning, the human peasants. Here you may see, as in the forest, the 
natural good and the natural evil... . The most interesting character that fiction 
has given us in a long time is Jean Renaud. He is a child of the forest, which was 
his foster-mother and school-master.—CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The author is M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Procureur- Général of France, who 
drew up the celebrated act of accusation against General Boulanger. . . . His story 
is a perfect idyl. It deals with the lives of common people, of the simple-hearted 
foresters who dwell in the Chemins Verts or green roads coyntry. . . . Neither 
George Sand, George Eliot, nor Thomas Hardy ever gave us more wondrously 
drawn pictures of woodland life than are to be found in this book. . . . The transla- 
tor and publishers deserve the thanks of all lovers of whatever is good or noble for 


giving to them a work of such charming delicacy and dramatic power.—Philadelphia 
Record. 
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Green’s Short History. Illustrated Edition. 
A Short History of the English People. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Vol- 
ume I. With Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth. (/ust Ready.) 


This well-known book is universally recognized as one of the standard works in 
the English language, and it has long been felt that a well-illustrated edition would 
meet with general approval. Indeed, it was a favorite wish of the author to see 
English history so interpreted and illustrated by pictures that its readers might see 
how men and things appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, and how contem- 
porary observers aimed at representing them. This new edition of the book is an 
attempt to carry out such an idea. The pictures, selected by Mrs. Green and care- 
fully engraved, are from authentic sources, and illustrate the arts, industries, cos- 
tumes, coins, and domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of the various periods dealt 
with by the historian. In addition to these, the work also contains an exhaustive 
series of portraits of eminent persons, besides a number of colored maps and colored 
reproductions from manuscripts, illuminated missals, etc., all executed in the highest 
style of chromo-lithography. 


The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, Switzerland, 
and Austria, with Excursions among the Alps of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. By THOMAS W. KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 532. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


Vesty of the Basins. 

A Novel. By S. P. McL. GREENE, Author of “ Cape Cod Folks,” etc. 

pp. iv., 271. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

As to country, “ Vesty”’ ought to come from somewhere north of Machias, on 
the old Maine coast, and there is a fog there, and the foam comes in like butter- 
milk at times. . .. What pleases is not so much the comedy as the pathos of it. It 
is a remarkably strong representation of American fiction, and “ Vesty” deserves 
recognition as such.—/V. ¥. Zimes. 


An Earthly Paragon. 
A Novel. By EvA WILDER McGLasson. Author of “ Diana's Livery.” 
Illustrated by F. V. Du MOND. pp. vi., 207. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (Nearly Ready.) 


A story of life and manners in the mountain region of Kentucky, vigorously 
told, with touches of quaint humor, and a graceful literary finish which every reader 
will appreciate and enjoy. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 


By LAURENCE HUTTON, Author of “ Literary Landmarks of Edin- 

burgh,” “ Curiosities of the American Stage,” etc. (New Edition.) With 

over 70 Portraits. pp. xvi., 368. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

In the volume Laurence Hutton has performed the same service for London 
that he accomplished for Edinburgh. ... He has with infinite patience and outlay 
of time found the coffee-house, inn, or club-room which Dryden, Congreve, Addison, 
Johnson, or Goldsmith used to frequent; searched out the building or its former 
site where genius lodged once on a time.—.Springfield Republican. 


TTARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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On Canada’s Frontier. 

Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure; and of the Indians, Mission- 

aries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By JULIAN 

RALPH. Illustrated. pp. x., 325. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

Among the many sketches of Canada, its Indian tribes and its hunting-grounds, 
these are among the best, and they are brought out in an elegantly appointed vol- 
ume, illustrated from many excellent sketches made on the spot by Frederic Rem- 
ington, who was the author’s travelling companion.—.Spring field Republican. 

It is a group of brilliant sketches of travel, of observation, and adventure which 
have been gathered into this volume. ... Mr. Ralph is sanguine as to the future of 


British Columbia. His paper on Canada’s “ El Dorado” is entrancing as a picture. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. Mew Volumes: 


A Little Swiss Sojourn. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. pp. viii., 119. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


A delightful narrative of a three months’ stay in Switzerland, including 
sketches of scenes, incidents, and impressions connected with visits to several 
of the most interesting localities. 


A Family Canoe Trip. 
By FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. Illustrated. pp. 144. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
We recommend “ A Family Canoe Trip” to everybody who is capable of 
understanding a delightful piece of work.—/W. Y. Sun. 
Really a classic in its way.— Hartford Courant. 
This is a most delightful addition to the pretty little “Black and White 
Series.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A Letter of Introduction. 
A Farce. By W. D. HOWELLs. Illustrated. pp. 61. 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Each one of Mr. Howells’s inimitable farces seems more delightful than its 
predecessors, and “‘ A Letter of Introduction ” is simply irresistible in its mirth- 
provoking qualities.—D/va/, Chicago. 


James Russell Lowell: 
An Address. By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. With Illustrations. 
pp. 80. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Thomas Carlyle. 

By JOHN NicHoL, LL.D., M.A. pp. viii., 257. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

In the “ English Men of Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be 

sent by the publishers on application. 

Professor Nichol has done his work admirably, and with much of the fidelity 
which Carlyle himself displayed.—.Spectator, London. 

It has distinct merits as a narrative, a few passages of sound criticism, and at 
the end a refreshingly vigorous recognition of the great position of Carlyle.—Satur- 
day Review, London. 
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Harper's American Essayists. New Volumes: 


Americanisms and Briticisms, 
With Other Essays on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With , 
Portrait. pp. vili.,190. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. i ; 






The dozen essays in this volume embrace a variety of themes chiefly literary 
and philological, and are characterized by that soundness of judgment, that 
ease of expression, and that grace and finish of diction which we are accustomed i 
to expect in all of Mr. Matthews’s writings. a 






From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 


With Portrait. pp. vi., 182. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 







A more charming literary companion for an idle hour than this delightful 
little volume has not appeared this season.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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From the Easy Chair. By Georce WILL- | Criticism and Fiction. By WiLL1AM DEAN 
1AM Curtis. With Portrait. $1 oo. | HowEL.s. With Portrait. $1 oo. 
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As We Were Saying. By Cuar_es Dup- | Concerning Ail of Us. By THomas WENT- 
LEY WARNER. With Portrait, and Illus- | WORTH HIGGINSON. With Portrait, 
trations. $1 oo. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Aunt Anne. ri 


A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,” “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. pp. ii., 335. Post 8vo, oie 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. i 
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A well-constructed, well-told story, with freshness in its heroine, who is old, poor, 
eccentric, ill-regulated, yet so quaint and lovable that interest in her doings and hap- 
penings could not be greater, even if she were as young, beautiful, and brilliant as 
the orthodox heroine is believed imperatively to need to be.— Providence Journal. 

We feel that we are in the hands of a good workman and a trained guide. 
The style is without pretension, but it is very pleasing. We commend “ Aunt Anne” 
as the best of the batch of summer novels.— Hartford Courant. 


How Wamen Should Ride. 


By “C. DE Hurst.” Illustrated. pp. 248. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 



























: $1 25. 
i “ How Women Should Ride,” by “C. de Hurst,” should be welcomed by many aya 
i horsewomen, and particularly by parents whose daughters are beginning to ride.— i 





N. Y. Herald. 





Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE POOL, Author of “ Dally,” “ Roweny in 
Boston,” etc. pp. vi., 309. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 










When we undertake to analyze “ Mrs. Keats Bradford,” we find that the secret 
of Miss Pool’s remarkable success may be ascribed in a large degree to the dis- Fi 
tinctive American character of her stories... . The story is allowed to tell itself : 
with simplicity, and the characters to speak for themselves. ... The world of litera- 
ture is the better for such writers, and Miss Pool’s genius cannot be questioned.— 
St. Louis Republic. 
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The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. 


An Introduction to American History. By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. Two 
Volumes. pp. Ixxii., 1088. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$5 00. (Jn a Box.) New and Revised Edition just ready. 

This is in many ways a remarkable book. Mr. Campbell has undertaken to 
prove that some of the most distinctive of American institutions are due to the in- 
tluence of Holland rather than of England, and has established many of his claims. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The more one scrutinizes this book the firmer becomes conviction that the brill- 
iant and scholarly author has made his point and accomplished his end. The tone 
is rational and wholesome, and the book itself a memorial of careful and laborious 
investigation.— PAiladelphia Ledger. 


Harper's Young People (New) Series. New Volumes: 


The Moon Prince, 


And Other Nabobs. By RICHARD KENDALL MUNKITTRICK, Author 
of “Farming.” Illustrated. pp. x., 340. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (Nearly Ready.) 


Canoemates: 


A Story of the Florida Reef and Everglades. By KIRK MUNROE, 
Author of “ Campmates,” “ Dorymates,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 
324. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Mr. Munroe always writes interesting stories filled with stirring incidents, 
but in this case a long residence in Florida, where he spends part of each 


year, enables him to give a still greater interest to the story. 


Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. 


By Mary E. WILKINS, Author of “ A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories,” etc. Illustrated. pp. vili., 260. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


The Ivory Gate. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. In “ Harper's 
Library Edition of Besant’s Novels.” 


Uniform with the following : 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. Illustrated. — For FaItH AND FREEDOM. 
Illustrated.—THE WorRLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. Illustrated.—TuHeE CuiL- 
DREN OF GIBEON.—ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. Illustrated.-— St. KATHERINE'S 
BY THE Tower. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 


The Magic Ink, 


And Other Stories. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 

Thule,” etc. Illustrated. pp. vi., 258. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (In Har- 

per’s Library Edition of the Novels of William Black—23 volumes.) 

He has been able to give some admirable sketches of middle-class life, in de- 
scribing which he is pre-eminent. . . . It is a tale in the author’s most characteristic 


manner—that manner which a large section of the public appreciates so highly.— 
Saturday Review, London. 
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Moltke: His Life and Character. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical 
Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac-simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth. ( Near/y 
Ready. ) : 
This volume embraces an entertaining miscellany selected chiefly from Moltke’s 
own writings. It includes a short history of the Moltke family, the memoirs of the 
Field-marshal’s father, the Field-marshal’s autobiography, records of his early days, 
a translation of his story of “ The Two Friends,” his “ Journal Written on the Way 
to Constantineple,” a memoir of his wife, Marie von Moltke, an account of his resi- 
dence in Rome, and other interesting matter pertaining to his character and public 
services. oe . 
Uniform with the following: 
The Franco-German War of 1870-71. Letters of Field-marshal Count Helmuth 
By Field-marshal Count HELMUTH VON ~—- von Moltke to his Mother and his 


Motrke. ‘Translated by CLARA BELL) Brothers. Trans!ated by CLara BELL 
and Henry W. FiscHer. Witha Map and Henry W. FiscHer. Portraits and 
and Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


Short History of the Christian Church. 
By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Indika,” etc. With 
Maps. Crown &vo, Cloth. 


Children : 


Their Models and Critics. By AURETTA ROYS ALDRICH. pp. vi., 158. 

16mo, Cloth;Ornamental, 75 cents. 

To those who «re intrusted with the care and education of young children, this 
is a work of much value. The writer is a recognized authority on matters pertain- 
ing to kindergarter: instruction, and her discussions of the problems connected with 
child training are.sot only interesting, but in the highest degree practical and 
worthy of the serious consideration of parents and teachers. 


ye + my , a 

William Etack’s Novels. 
New Edition,: Revised and Corrected by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
go cents each, 

GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.—THE MAID OF KILLEENA, ETC.—THREE 
FEATHERS.—MApcaPp VIOLET.—KILMENY.—IN SiLK ATTIRE.—A PRINCESS OF 
THULE.—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.—A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
Other volumes to follow. 





Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 

By ANNE RITCHIE. Illustrated. pp. viii., 190. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 

namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 

The chapters comprised in this volume were written from the stand-point of per- 
sonal recollection and appreciation, and not only present delightful glimpses of the 
home life and private characters of the famous persons to whom they relate, but af- 
ford many valuable and interesting comments upon their works, with estimates of 
their influence in the world of literature and of intellectual endeavor. The portraits 
and numerous illustrations are unusually attractive. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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The West from a Car-Window. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of “ Van Bibber and Others,” 
Illustrated. pp. viii., 243. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 
In that entertaining style for which all his writings are distinguished, Mr. Davis 
narrates what he saw and — during a brief tour of observation in Texas, and in 


the mining regions of the “Great Divide, ” his experiences with cowboys and with 
the troops on ‘the border, and his impressions of some interesting phases of Western 


etc. 
25. 


life as seen by an Eastern man. ‘The narrative is enlivened with many anecdotes, 
and the volume is handsomely illustrated. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” etc. 


Pp. Vi., 307. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Deeply attracted by the study of crime, the hero of this remarkable series of 
stories occupied his immense faculties of observation and his strange intuitive 
powers in following out those clews, and clearing up those mysteries which the 
police had abandoned as hopeless. The narrative of his exploits as an amateur and 
unofficial detective is related in Mr. Doyle’s most engaging manner, and is full of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


That Wild Wheel. 
A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “The Sa- 


cristan’s Household,” etc. pp. iv., 410. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


Mrs. Trollope’s position as a novelist was long ago fixed, and the reader knows 
what he may expect from her sincere and painstaking work, enriched by a lively 
humor and an unusually keen analysis of motive. The travelling man who re- 
sembles Shakespeare and dresses the part; the group of imitation zsthetes; the 
irrepressible old maid who gaes sponging about the world—all these are admirably 


done with no wavering in the outlines. . . . This story is more than commonly en- 
tertaining.—V. Y. Zribune. 


The Desire of Beauty: 
Being Indications for AZsthetic Culture. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,” “ Spanish- American Republics,” etc. pp. iv., 
178. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


An attractive volume containing a series of thoughtful and very readable chapters 
on matters pertaining to art, art criticism, and esthetic culture, with discussions of 


such subjects as the invention of beauty, the error of realism, the educating of the 
eye, etc. 


Field-Farings : 
A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH 


WILLIAMS. pp. vi., 242. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 00. 


Written in a style which is as attractive as their themes are delightful, the short 
essays contained in this volume discourse of the fields and the woods and the pleas- 
ant features of out-door life during every season of the year. It is a book which 
will commend itself to every lover of nature, whether in country or town. 
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The Praise of Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “ Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. pp. viii., 299. 8vo., Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top. (Nearly Ready.) 

Mr. Child describes in this volume some of the most interesting features of life 
and society in the French capital —its amusements, its art, its literature, and the 
wonderful diversity of attractions and conveniences which have made it the most 
delightful city in the world. The work is written from the stand- point of an observ- 
ant resident rather than that of a transient visitor, and hence has a trustworthiness 
and a permanence of interest which mere books of travel seldom possess. 


Time's Revenges. 
A Novel. By David CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ First Person 
Singular,” “ The Weaker Vessel,” etc. pp. ii. 392. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Indika. 


The Country and the People of India and Ceylon. By JOHN F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D. With 6 Maps and 250 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


It would be impossible to find any other book on India which will give so broad 
and comprehensive, albeit also so minute and exact, a view of the great empire. 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

A veritable mine of interesting and instructive information as to the countries 
and people of India and Ceylon. It is much more than a book of travel, though it 
has the features of graphic description and personal incident which make narratives 
of travel entertaining. It covers, as its title imports, a very broad field—* things 
about India ””—and we have gathered here not only the fruit of the writer’s observa- 
tions, but of his reading and studies, so that the past as well as the present stands 
forth in vivid portraiture.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


Along New England Roads. 


By WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D., Author of “I Go a-Fishing,” etc. pp. 
viii., 200. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Principles of Ethics. 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Author of “ Metaphysics,” “Introduction to 
Psychological Theory,” “ Philosophy of Theism,” etc. pp. xv., 309. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


“A closet philosopher can build a number of plausible systems with such ab- 
stractions as duty, virtue, and happiness ; and so long as he remains in the closet, 
no difficulty appears.” Professor Bowne does not ignore these abstractions, but 
dwells upon them at length in all their plausibility and their barrenness; but he 
mistakes when he calls his discussion of them dry reading. It is fresh, vigorous, 
and intensely interesting. Professor Bowne has two leading thoughts in this pres- 
ent work which he clearly and satisfactorily develops: One is “the necessity of 
uniting the intuitive and the experience school of ethics in order to reach any work- 
ing system.” The other is “that the aim of conduct is not abstract virtue, but ful- 
ness and richness pf life.” His amplification and development of the latter thought 
is especially strong, clear, and convincing.—Boston Traveller. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, Author of “ Boys of '76,” “ Drum-Beat 
of the Nation,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 542. 


Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


This book has been written after much painstaking investigation, including per- 
sonal visits to most of the localities made famous by Mr. Lincoln’s connection with 
them, and a careful examination and comparison of existing records and earlier 
publications. It may therefore be recommended as one of the most trustworthy 
and, at the same time, one of the most entertaining biographies of the great Presi- 
dent yet published. The volume is uniform in style with Mr. Coffin’s other histori- 
cal works. 


Harper's Chicago and the World’s Fair. 


The Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official Sources 
and Approved by the Department of Publicity and Promotion of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. By JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 


8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
LATEST ISSUES: 





NO, 
726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By W-| 715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
D. HOWELLS. 75 cents. Romance. By W. CLARK RussELL. II- 
725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A Novel. lusteated. $0 cents. 
By ALAN MUIR. 50 cents. 714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By | ny PauL CusHING, §0 cents. 


AVERY MACALPINE, Illustrated. 5ocents. | 514. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 


723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and | lamy’s World, By Conrap WILBRANDT. 
Other Stories. By WALTER BESANT. | rranslated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 50 


50 cents, | cents. 


722. A Transplanted Rose. A Story of New| 712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
York Society. By Mrs. JOHN SHER-| thor of ‘Dr, Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 
WOOD. 50 cents. | 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQuEEN Gray. 


721. A Charge for France, and Other Stories. 50 cents, 


By JoHN HEARD, Jun. Two Illustrations. | 
50 cents. | 710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 


| GRANT ALLEN, oO cents. 
720, The Blacksmith of Voe. A Novel. By'| : age 


PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Stories. By Howarp Seety. Illus-| 798, Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
trated. 50 cents. Kart Emit Franzos. Translated by 


709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 


718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. By | (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 
THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 50 cents. | 707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Sto- 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By MINA | ries. By Tuomas A. JANvViIER.  Illus- 
E. BuRTON. 50 cents. trated. 50 cents. 


716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances} 706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorcr 
M. PEARD. 50 cents. A. HIBBARD. 50 cents. 


tH” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, C anada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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A RICH LIBRARY OF HISTORY FOR $10. 


ANCIENT, SCRIPTURE, MEDIZ:VAL, AND MODERN. 


NiInE VOLUMES AND NEARLY 7000 PAGES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


UNIFORM IN STYLE AND BINDING 





Nearly every one of these very neat and attractive volumes ts acknowledged to 
be the best summary in our language of the particular branch of knowledge to 
which it belongs, while we do not know that any of them has an unquestioned 


superior.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Smith's History of Greece. 

A History of Greece, from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. By Wm. SMITH, 
LL.D. Revised, with an Appendix, by 
GerorGE W. GREENE, A.M. 738 pages. 
Illustrated by 100 Engravings. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Henry Hala, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wm. Situ, D.C.L., 
LL.D. 708 pages. 

Lodge’s Modern Europe. 
A History of Modern Europe. From 
the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By RicHarD LopGe, M.A. 802 pages. 


Jervis’s History of France. 


A History of France, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire in 1852. 742 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Rawlinson’s Ancient History. 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the | 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the West- | 


ern Empire. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A. 636 pages. 





Gibbon’s Rome. Abridged. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Epwarp GIB- 
BON. Abridged. Incorporating the 
Researches of Recent Commentators. 
By Wa. Smiru, LL.D. 700 pages. I1- 
lustrated by 100 Engravings. 

Hume's England. Abridged. 
A History of England, from the Earli- 
est Times to the Revolution in 1688. 
Based on the History of Davin Hume. 
Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
by J. S. Brewer, M.A. With an Ap- 
pendix. 844 pages. With Colored 
Maps and Engravings on Wood. 


Smith’s New Testament History. 
The New Testament History. With 
an Introduction, connecting the His- 
tory of the Old and New Testaments. 
Edited by Wm. Smitru, LL.D. 780 
pages. With Maps and Wood-cuts. 


Lewis’s History of Germany. 
A History of Germany, from the Earli- 
est Times. Founded on Dr. Davip 
MULLER’s “History of the German 
People.” By CuHariton T. Lewis, 
810 pages. Illustrated. 





The above Special Cash Offer is made to Teachers who desire to provide them- 
selves with a good Historical Library at small cost. On receipt of price as quoted 


the books will be forwarded by express, the purchaser to pay cost of transporta- 
tion. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ALARGE STAFF OF PROMINENT ARTISTS 
WILL ILLUSTRATE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


AND ALL IMPORTANT 
CURRENT NEWS SUBJECTS. 


EDITORIALS 


SHORT STORIES 
DESCRIPTIVE 
ARTICLES 
AMATEUR 


SPORT 
ETC 


+ 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


“ABOUND VOLUME OF HARPER'S WEEKLY.1S THE BEST 
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Three Episodes in Massachusetts History. 


By Cuartes Francis ADAMs, author of “Richard Henry Dana,” etc. With two Maps. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The first Episode deals exhaustively with the 6ettlement of Massachusetts Bay, showing the struggle which 
took place between the royal party represented by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and the Puritans led by John Winthrop. 

The second Episode deals with the early religious dispute in Massachusetts known as the Antinomian 
controversy, the account of which is now for the first time written from a modern or agnostic point of view. 

The third Episode describes the slow growth and gradual development of a Massachusetts town from 
1640 to 1890, and is practically a close study, from original sources, of New England town government, its 


origin, methods, and results. 


~y ’ >: 
Children's Rights. 

By Kate Dovcias WiccIN, author of “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Timothy’s 
Quest,” etc. $1.00. 

Miss Wiggin here brings her brightness, good 
sense, and experience in kindergarten work to dis- 
cussing The Rights of the Child, Children’s Plays, 
What Shall Children Read, and other important 
topics. 





Autumn. 


Selections from the Journals of H. D. THo- 
REAU. Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

A book of nice observation and varied interest, 
like previous volumes made up of extracts from Tho- 
reau’s Journals on Spring, Summer, and Winter. The 
originality of the reflections and the admirable literary 
quality lend peculiar interest to all that Thoreau wrote. 


Evangeline: A Tale of Acadie. 


By Henry WaADsworTH LONGFELLOW. With Photogravure reproductions of sixteen designs 


by F.O.C, DarLey. Handsomely bound. 


8vo, $2.00. 


No other artist has equalled Darley in representing pictorially the most characteristic features of Long- 
fellow's world-famous poem. The reproductions of his designs by photogravure retain all the strength and 


character of the originals. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 

By FrRaNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
“Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


A book of real interest and rare excellence for 
young people. 


| By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





The House of the Seven 
Gables. 


“ Riverside 
2 - Cariac ”? . 
Paper Series.” 50 cents. 


A famous story in good type at small cost. 


Zachary Phips. 


By Epwin LasseTTeR ByNNER, author of “ Agnes Surriage,” “ Penelope’s Suitors,” and “ The 
Begum’s Daughter.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 
An excellent historical novel of the Aaron Burr Expedition, the War of 1812, and the Seminole War. 
Admirable use is made of historical events and situations ; there is even more adventure than story of the or- 
dinary type ; and a humorous element adds very greatly to the interest of the book. 


Agnes Surriage. 





The Begum's Daughter. 


By Epwin LASSETTER BYNNER. New Editions. 12mo, price of each reduced to $1.25. 


These historical novels [of New England and New York], which have enjoyed a quite remarkable popu- 
larity, are now reissued at a reduced price, which ought to secure for them a yet wider reading. 


The Eve of the French Revolution. 


By Epwarp J. LowELL. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Lowell here gives an admirably clear and comprehensive view of one of the most important and en- 


grossing periods of modern history. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS. 





Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.). 


With 5 Illustrations, designed by Emile Bayard, photogravuied by Elson, Vignettes by 
E. H. Garrett, and a new Portrait never before engraved. From new type on English 


laid paper, cloth, handsomely decorated. 
EDITION 


12mo. $3.00. 
DE LUXE, 


Limited to 250 copies, on hand-made linen paper, deckel edges; proof impressions on India paper. 8vyo. 


Three-quarter crushed Levant morocco, gilt top. 


$10.00. 


Guide to the Knowledge of God. 


A STUDY OF THE CHIEF THEODICIES. 
Sorbonne. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


This book was crowned by the French Academy. 


By A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at the 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 


Introduction by William R. Alger. 8vo, 


Thorvaldsen: His Life and Works. 


By EvuGene Pion. Translated by I. M. Luyster. 
by Gaillard, and thirty-five wood engravings by Carbonneau. 


Cloth. $2.00. 


Selections from Isaac Peningon. 
By Mary W. Tiveston, Editor of “ Daily 
Strength.” 16mo, Cloth, white and gold. 
75 cents. 


With two half-tones from steel engravings 
A new edition. 8vo. 
Barbara Fritchie. 


A Srupy. By Caro.ine H. DALL. With 
Portrait. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Jean Ingelow’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With a new Portrait from a recent photograph, and an engraving of her home in Boston, 


England. Two volumes, 12mo. $3.00 ; 


half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


This is the only edition published in America with the author’s sanction, and contains one third more than 


any other, English or American. 


Under the Water-Oaks. 


A SOUTHERN Story FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 


By MariAN- BREWSTER. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


An untried field for this class of fiction —the 
water-oaks.of Florida. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. 
A STory. 


lustrated. Small 4to. Cloth. $1.00. 


| The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


A Cape ANN Story FoR Boys. By Her- 
BERT D. Warp, author of “The New Sen- 
ior at Andover.” Illustrated. Square 
16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A story of two boys, a dog, and a skipper. 


The Story of Juliette. 





By Miss A. G. PLyMPTON, au- | 
thor of “Dear Daughter Dorothy.”  II- | 


A CuILp’s ROMANCE. 
WASHINGTON. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


By BEATRICE 
Illustrated. Small 4to. 


By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


Dear. 
A Story. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


At all bookstores. 


Baby John. 
16mo. 50 cents. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





MRS. BURNETT’S NEW BOOK. 


GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER. Children who have Made Stories. 
Fully illustrated by R. B. Bircu. 


Hopcson BURNETT. 


By Mrs, FRANCES 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 


The twelve:stories in this new volume are about Mrs. Burnett's sons and other little people whom she has 


known, which gives a personal interest to these charming portraits of child life. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated and issued in an attractive style, uniform with 


derness and humor. 


They are written with ten- 


‘* Fauntleroy,” ‘‘ Sara Crewe,” and ‘‘ Little Saint Elizabeth,” 


NEW SAINT-AMAND VOLUMES. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE GOURT OF LOUIS XVIII. 


Each with portrait, r2mo, $1.25. 
Now ready. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE COURT OF CHARLES X. Ready immediately. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE REVOLUTION OF JULY, 1830. /n preparation. 


The Princess Marie Caroline of Naples became, upon her marriage with the Duke of Berry, the central 


figure of the French Court during the reigns of both Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 


The three volumes in 


which the career of this fascinating beauty is portrayed are among the most entertaining of this popular series 


of ‘‘ Famous Women of the French Court.” 


MARSE CHAN. By THomaAs NELSON Pace. II- 
lustrated by W.T.SMEDLEY. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smedley’s illustrations embody the author’s ideals with a 
sympathy, a delicacy of touch, and a refinement of feeling in the 
highest degree artistic. In this handsome dress, Mr. Page’s sweet 
and tender story will delight readers anew. 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. 
GAFFEY. 
BUTLER. Square 8vo, $1.75. 

Such phases of the delight in shooting and fishing as appeal to 

the poetic sensibility are celebrated by i 

zest and skill. 

SONGS ABOUT LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH. 
By ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 1I2mo, $1.25. 

Full of rare intensity of feeling that finds voice in a minor key 
exquisitely adapted toa the themes treated. 

SPANISH CITIES. 
and Tangier. By CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D. 
With 18 full-page illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 

A narrative describing Spanish cathedrals and palaces, the 


By ERNEstT Mc- 


scenery of town and country, street life, national sports, and 


incidents of personal adventure. 


SOUTH SEA IDYLS. By CHARLES WARREN 
STODDARD. 12mo, New Edition, $1.50. 
“ The lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest =—s that ever were 


written about the life of that summer ocean.”’— D. Howe tts. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis.—Piccadilly. 


Broadway. 
By FRANCISQUE SArcEY.—Unter den Linden. 


With illustrations by HERBERT E. | 


r. McGaffey with equal | 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar | 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


By Jacosp A. 
Rus. Illustrated. 


Square 12mo, $2.50. 

A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’s well-known “ How 
the Other Half Lives,’’ and, like that work, the result of close, 

| personal observation of the social condition of the poor. It is 

| illustrated from photographs by the author. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. By Lez MERIWETHER. Fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


An unconventional journey by bicycle and sail-boat, full of 
novel episodes and humorous incidents. 


| TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wuyn- 

PER. Maps and 150 illustrations. Large 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $6.00. 


|“ By all odds the finest book of its kind issued in some years 
| past.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DR. J.G. HOLLAND’S TWO POEMS, 
BITTER SWEET and KATHRINA. Cameo Edi- 
| tion. Each with an etched frontispiece. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25 ; half calf, $2.75 ; half levant, $3.50. 


In this series there have already appeared Mr. Mitchell’s 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor ’’ and ‘“‘ Dream Life,’’ Mr. Cable’s “ Old 
| Creole Days,” and Mr. Page’s “‘ In Ole Virginia.” 
|  “ Beautiful little books.”"—Boston Transcript. 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


By ANDrEw Lanc.—The Boulevards. 
By Pau Linpau.—The Corso of Rome. By W. W. 


Story.—The Grand Canal. By Henry JAMes.—The Névsky Prospékt. By Isanet F. HApcoon. 


This volume is a thoroughly international one. 


are by eminent artists. 


; The streets are chosen because each is full of that peculiar 
life, color, and action which constitute the distinguishing charm of the cities themselves. 


The illustrations 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


Edited by J. D. CHAMPLIN, Jr. 


2000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20.00. 


Critical Editor, C. C. PeERKINs. 


Popular Edition. 


** No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monumental work has been attempted in this country, and it 
should be appreciated by those who need a comprehensive, well-arranged, and well-edited book of reference.” 


—WN. Y. Tribune. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890. 


By E.izABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Profusely illustrated with portraits of celebrated characters. $2.50 
In this brilliant and absorbing narrative, history is made as fascinating as fiction. It is safe to say that the rapidly chang 


and dramatic scenes of French history, from the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte to the fall of Boulanger, have never b 


een m< 


vividly portrayed. Mrs. Latimer possessed exceptional facilities for acquiring information, and has brought to her task fine sch 


arship, ripe judgment, and a most engaging literary style. The illustrations are numerous, and lend an additional interest to the w: 


TK 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


(From the Renaissance to the Present). By B.C. Burt, A.M. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 

The work is divided into three periods, which are subdivided into groups of authors. A brief biography of each author is 
given, followed by a list of his principal works and a summary of his philosophy and of his relation to the history of modern 
thought. The content of his philosophic system and his influence upon succeeding thinkers are then briefly stated, together with 


the author’s own comments and criticisms. The work is alone in the field which it occupies, and is notable for the accuracy 


its facts and summaries, and for its perspicuous style. 


t 


SOUND AND MUSIC. 


By Prof. Joun A. ZAHM. Profusely illustrated. Royal Svo, $3.50. 

The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelligent readers, especially to music-lovers, by this delightful, pop- 
ular, yet rigidly scientific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. The reader is taken into the physical laboratories 
of the most eminent living specialists, where he is permitted to witness their experiments and examine their marvellous mechani 
inventions, particularly those of Koenig. The adoption by the author of a colloquial form of address, the lavish use of illustrations, 
and his own genial personality combine to make his pages doubly attractive. 


REFERENCES FOR LITERARY WORKERS. 


By Hznry WATSON. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


This is pre-eminently a useful book. Prepared by the librarian of a large university library, the “references ” are of that dis- 
criminating and practical character which long experience with the wants of students dictates ; while the author’s digests and sur 
maries of topics, which are fairly encyclopedic in their scope and treatment, show great familiarity with the subjects discussed and 


remarkable power of clear and condensed statement. 


THE ADMIRAL’S LAST VOYAGES. 


By CHARLEs Paut MacKtr, author of ‘* With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” Crown 8vo. (Jn Press.) 
This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of the later voyages of the discoverer of America. Mr. MacKie writes 

with the confidence of an authority and the warmth of a champion, but with the impartiality of a judge. The service which he has 

here done, by sweeping away the swarm of detractions which of late obscured the fair fame of the great Admiral, deserves to be 


recognized even above the sterling merits of his book. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by SHIRLEY C, HUGH- 
son. Laurel-Crowned Letters, 16m0. $1.00. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF COWPER. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 
Laurel-Crowned Letters. 6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


These two latest additions fully sustain the high position 
the Laurel-Crowned Letters Series has taken, and are issued in 
the same tasteful manner as the previous volumes. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Translated by ALEXANDER Pore. Laurel-Crowned 
Verse. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, $2.00. 
PARADISE LOST. 
By Joun Mitton. Laurel-Crowned Verse. $1.00. 


These two noble poems will be welcomed in the correct 
text and tasteful dress of the Laurel-Crowned Verse Series. 


+ CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH 


AND SPANISH WRITERS. 
By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 


These exquisite stories from the best French and Spanish 
writers cannot fail of a hearty welcome from English readers. 


MARIANELA. 


* A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from the Span- 


ish of B. PEREZ GALDOZz, by HELEN W. LESTER. 
Tales from Foreign Lands, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This famous series of Zales from Foreign Lands receives 
a rich acquisition in this exquisitely beautiful and pathetic story 
hy the at Spanish writer, whose refined fancy and literary 
charms half belie his deep insight into human nature and his 
profound philosophy of life. 





COUNTERPARTS. 

By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Introduction 
and Notes by GrorGE P. Upron. With por- 
traits. 2 vols., r2mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 

This edition of ‘‘ Counterparts” is issued in the same beau 
tiful style as ‘‘ Charles Auchester,”’ published last year. ‘Though 
music plays an important part in ‘“ Counterparts,” it is still, as 
its title indicates,a romance of temperaments, an ideal study of 
contrasting characters, embellished with all those charms of im- 
agination and picturesque descriptions for which this young and 
gifted idealist and romancer was so famous. 


RUMOUR. 

By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Introduction 
and Notes by HARRIET PRESCOTT Sporrorp. 
With portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 

“Rumour” was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three most pop 
ular romances. Apart from the intrinsic merits of the story, it 
derives especial interest from the fact that Beethoven stands as 
the model of one of its characters, just as Mendelssohn was por- 
trayed in ‘‘ Charles Auchester.”’ 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER; 

Or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By IzAAk 
WALTON. With an Introduction and Notes by 
EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 16mo. §1.00. 

This edition of the ‘‘ Angler ”’ will be welcomed for its dainty 
and appropriate dress, its easily portable size, and, above all, for 
the scholarly essay and notes which accompany it. 

COUSIN PHILLIS. 

A Story of English Love. By Mrs. GASKELL. Zales 
Jrom Foreign Lands. 16fno, gilt top, $1.00. 

** Mrs. Gaskell,” says George Sand, “‘ has done what neither 

I nor other female writers in France can accomplish: she has 

written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 

world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” 

“Cousin Phillis” is considered by many to be Mrs. Gaskel!’s 


best piece of work. It is a distinct gain to the notable series to 
which it has been added. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 





PRINCE TIP TOP. 


A Fairy Tale. 
Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet William” and ‘‘ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” 
Small 4to, $1.25. 


Miss Bouvet’s latest book, ‘‘ Prince Tip Top,” is so utterly unlike either of her eaflier ones as to give her readers a genuine 


surprise. In this volume she has given loose rein to a merry and rollicking humor. 


It is a jolly and healthy little bit of Opéra 


Souffe for children, full of fun and go, with a happy adjustment of fairy machinery. Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly into 


the spirit of the story and produced a series of fascinating pictures. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By M. Louise PUTNAM. 


Illustrated by HELEN M. ARMSTRONG. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


No public man was ever more truly childlike nor more readily understood by children than Abraham Lincoln. The author of 
this work has rendered a distinct service to the children of America by writing a life of the ‘‘ Martyred President,” and has correctly 


auged the power of his simple “ 
Liscola’s writings. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


English undefiled” to interest her youthful readers by introducing numerous selections from 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By ELtzABETH S. KIRKLAND, author of ‘* A Short History of France,” etc. 


T2mo, $1.25. 


This volume is intended as a companion rather than a supplement to Miss Kirkland’s ‘‘ Short History of England,” giving, 
with that work, a comprehensive view of the rich and manifold civilization of ‘‘ the wonderful little island.” 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. 


Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into English by EUGENE and RoswELt M. FIELD. 
1 Limited edition. 


picturings by EpMuND H. GARRETT. 


With many little 
(/u Press.) 


To those who know the authors it is needless to say that these translations are quite free from pedantry and mere literalness ; 
and that while some of the lyrics are singularly perfect reproductions of the originals, others are free adaptations to the spirit, the 
forms, and the speech of to-day. In them the poet boldly interprets the poet. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


From the English Conquest of Britain, 449, to the Death of Walter Scott, 1832. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A new and thoroughly 1evised edition. 


By AnBy SAGE RICHARDSON. 


This work has passed through many editions, and still firmly holds its high place among works on English literature. The pres- 
ent edition has been thorougb!; revised and printed from new plates. 


OUR CYCLING TOUR IN ENGLAND. 
By Reusen G. THWaAITEs, author of ‘‘ Historic Wa- 

terways.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming diary of a summer’s cycling tour through southern 
England. The author interprets -vhat he sees with rare sympa- 
thy, investing even hackneyed themes with all the attraction 
of novelty. 

TO ENGLAND AND BACK. 
A Winter Vacation. By CANON KNOWLES. Por- 
trait. 16mo, $1.00. 

The personality of the author will charm his legion of friends 
no less than the fresh and unaffected character of the book itself. 


HOW DO YOU SPELL IT? 
Or, Words as They Look. By W.T.C.HypDE. 12mo, 
(/n Press.) 
By an ingenious but exceedingly simple device, the author 


makes you see the word, both as you ought to spell it, and as you 
would, in all probability, mis-spell it. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 
By JANE Porter. Finely printed and bound. 


gilt top, $1.25. 

This edition is uniform with that of “ The Scottish Chiefs,” 
published last year, which was, according to the Boston Times, 
‘‘a beautifully bound, faultlessly printed, and thoroughly’ ad- 
mirable edition.” 

OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL. 
A Novel. By EMMA WoLF. 12mo, $1.00. 

The unusual theme which George Eliot chose for treatment 
in “ Daniel Deronda”’ has also been selected for this attractive 
novel, but with a very different solution of the race-question in- 
volved. The book will have deep interest for Hebrew and 
Christian alike. 


12mo, 





VALERIA, 
And Other Poems. By HARRIET MonrROE. (/n Press.) 
“Valeria” has already won from well-known critics pro- 
nounced and cordial commendation. Miss Monroe has also been 
distinguished by being selected to write the “ Opening Ode ”’ for 
ae World’s Columbian Exposition, which is included in this 
volume. 


SOME RHYMES OF IRONQUILL OF 
KANSAS. 


187 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 

“The Rhymes of Ironquill” are as original as the verses of 
James Whitcomb Riley. Both the cordial praise of W. D. 
Howells and the sale in other form of thousands of copies of 
some of these poems attest their popularity. 


ELEUSIS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM RuFus PERKINS. 16mo, $1.00. 

“* Eleusis ’’ was i anonymously, in a private edition, 
two years ago, and made a very marked impression in the lim- 
ited circle where it was known, as disclosing evidence of a new 
and distinctive force in American poetry. The poem has been 
revised and somewhat extended, and now appears with the ad- 
dition of a dozen lesser poems. 


POETRY OF THE GATHERED YEARS. 
Compiled by M. H. 16mo, $1.00. 

The poems that make up this collection embody thoughts and 
reflections upon mature life and old age. The selections reflec: 
the excellent taste and refined appreciation of the compiler. 
SONGS AND SONNETS, AND OTHER 

POEMS. 
By Maurice FRANcis EGAN. 12mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Egan’s admirers will find in this volume many of their old 


favorites, and also the more recent fruit of that culture which has 
won for him so enviable a position as a poet. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the bublishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Titles of DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S New Publications. 


A descriptive circular, illustrated, will be sent to any address on request. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By AntHony TroLLope. The Cathedral Edition, comprising 
THE WARDEN, BARCHESTER TOWERS. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

DR. THORNE. THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET 
In all 13 volumes. From new plates. 12mo, cloth, illustrated with photogravures from designs by C. R 
Grant. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $32.50. 

MY UNCLE AND MY CURE. Translated from the French of JEAN DE LA Brite by Ernest Redwood 
With thirty-four illustrations by Georges Janet. 8vo, illuminated paper cover, $1.75; cloth, $2.50; half 
levant, $5.00; full levant, $7.50. 

TREASURE BOOK OF CONSOLATION. For all in Sorrow or Suffering. Compiled and edited by Beny,- 
MIN ORME, M.A. 12mo, purple cloth, $1.50. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG WOFFINGTON. With pictures of the period in which she lived 
By J. Firzceratp MoLLoy. With over sixty illustrations from contemporary portraits and prints 
Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. An edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, with the illustrations 
on Japan paper, $6.00 xet. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL-DE LAUNAY. Translated from the French by Cora HAmILton 
BELL. With forty-one etchings by Ad. Lalauze. Two volumes. Small 12mo, Holland paper, $10.00 
net ; copies on Japan paper, $20.00 net. 

PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. By Count ALExis Totsrof. Translated from the Russian by Jere- 
miah Curtin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. By AMANDA M. Dovc tas. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHarp BrinsLey SHERIDAN. [Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, 
with five plates in color and upwards of forty designs in black and white. One volume. 8vo, beautifully 
bound in full gold side, $3.50. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the five full-page photo- 
aquarelles on Japan paper and upwards of forty illustrations in sepia, richly bound, $6.00 met. 

A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND TANGIER. By Marcarer THomas. With many illustrations by 
the author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited, etc., by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With eighteen 
photogravure illustrations of the principal characters referred to. S§vo, cloth, $2.00. A large-paper edi- 
tion, limited to 250 copies, $5.00 et. 

ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By Hami_ron W. Mapig, Esq., author of ‘‘ My Study Fire,” 
** Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” ‘‘ Studies in Literature,” etc. _12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. A Volume of Essays. By Aust1m Dobson, author of ‘ Four 
Frenchwomen,” ‘*‘ Horace Walpole, a Memoir,” ‘* Poems,” etc. With many illustrations. One volume. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, 
$5.00 net. 

ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Parents, and for Young People of Both Sexes approaching Maturity. By 
Mortimer A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cartes READE. With sixteen photogravure illustrations. 


Four volumes, $7.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 150 copies, $15.00 net. 


IN THE SERIES MAKERS OF AMERICA. 
MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, First Archbishop of New York. By Henry A. Brann, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Congress. By Prof. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SuMNER, of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
—_ BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE BIENVILLE, Founder of New Orleans. By Grace KING, author 
Monsieur Motte.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


winhaaes WHITE, First Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. By Rev. JuLi1us H. Warp. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. By Frances Mary STEELE and ELIZABETH LivINc- 
STON STEELE ADAMS. With eighty-one illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Translated, with two introductory essays, by FRANK SEWALL 


Printed at the De Vinne Press. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Austin Dosson. Illustrated by Hugh 


Thomson, 12mo, cloth. 
A PRINCESS OF FiJIl. A Novel. By WiLttAM CHuRCHILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
WEDDED BY FATE. A Novel. By Mrs. GEORGIE SHELDON. 12mo, cloth; $1.50. 
PERCHANCE TO DREAM, AND OTHER STORIES. By Marcarer Sutton Briscog. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE ROSE. A Treatise on its Cultivation, etc., etc., etc. By H.B, ELLWANGER. A new edition from 
new plates, with additions and revisions to date, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Continued on next page. 
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THE HALLAM SUCCESSION. By Amezia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ameria E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE LOST SILVER OF BRIFFAULT. By Amecia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, including County and Railroad Maps of the United States, together with care- 


fully prepared Maps of all other countries from latest surveys, to which are added statistical tables show- 
ing census of the United States from 1790 to 1890, of the Dominion of Canada, and largest cities of the 
whole world, as well as area and population of the nations of the earth, and financial statistics of the main 
cities of the United States, debts of the different nations, and other interesting and valuable information. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


BUFFETING. A Novel. 
MURIEL HOWE. 





By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON, 
A Novel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


By ANGELINA TEAL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 





DR. DODD’S SCHOOL. A Book for Boys. By J. L. Forp. 

A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. From the French of FERNAND CALMETTES. 
trations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

WITCH WINNIE’S STUDIO; or, THE KING’S DAUGHTERS’ ART LIFE. 
and *‘ Witch Winnie’s Mystery.” By ELizaABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
Champney. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the earlier volumes, $1.50. 


ELSIE AT VIAMEDE. 


MARTHA FINLEY. 


With illustrations by Luks. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


With twenty full-page illus- 


A sequel to ‘‘ Witch Winnie” 
With illustrations by J. Wells 


A new volume, the nineteenth, in the ever increasingly popular Elsie Series. By 
12mo, cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5 East 19th St., N.Y. 
THE GREAT DIVIDE CROSS PUZZLE. 














Extra copies of this cross 
sent by mail for tc 
stamp to cover 
postage. 


5 


To the Young and Old Folks THE 
GREAT DIVIDE dedicates 
this Cross Puzzle. 





16 Gemstones Free. 


All cut and polished ready to 
have set into scarf pins, rings, etc, 
They cost more than $1.00, but 
we give them to you Free; here 
is a list of them : 

Sard Onyx, Bloodstone, Car- 
nelian, Tiger Eye, Moss Agate, 
Petrified Wood, Jewel Onyx, 
Crocidolite, Jasper, and 7 others, 

We give you these free, to have 
you become a yearly subscriber to 


THE GREAT Divipe. 


3 


Give this 
to the Children, 
It’s from 
THE GREAT DIVIDE. 








rT} MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
2 bubier’s Popular Blectrician. (OC, 


An illustrated monthly journal for the amateur, experi- 


menter and public. 





DIRECTIONS: 
Cut out the 5 pieces as out- 
lined, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5. and 
try to make a perfect cross. It 
can easily be formed with a little 
practice. 


First Offer: 

If you will paste the 5 pieces of 
paper in the form of a cross and 
mau to us, for your trouble we will 
send you a copy of Tur Great 
Divine, value ten cents, free. 


Second Offer: 

If you will paste the 5 pieces 
on a piece of paper in the form of 
@ cross and mail to us, and en- 
close 6 two-cent stamps, we will 
mail you a copy of Tur GREAT 
Divipe, and also send you one 
Gemstone cut and polished, ready 
to set in a ving or scarf-pin. It 
shall be a fifiy cents value. 


Third Offer: 

Tf you paste the 5 pieces in the 
Sorm of a cross, aud mail to us, 
enclosing $1.00, we will send 
you Tur Great Divipe for one 
year,and 16 Gemstones free as a 
premium. Here is a list of them: 
Sardonyx, Bloodstone, Carnelian 
Tiger-Eye, Moss Agate, Petrified 
Wood, Fewel Onyx, Crocidolite, 
Fasper, and seven others. 


Fourth Offer: 
If you cannot make a cross, if 
vou will send us this advertise- 
ment we will make it for you, and 
return it by mail free. Enclose a 
two-cent stamp for return postage, 
Always address 
Tue Great Divine, 
1518 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 


BUBIBR PUB. CO., LINN, MASS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 





GREAT 
DIVIDE 


isa monthly magazine, 
printed on fine paper 
elegantly illustrated. Sin- 
gle copies, 10 cents; each 
number is a complete 
book. 

The special features wiil 
include articles on Judge 
Lynch,Impromptu Courts 
on the Frontier, how fam- 
ous gold and silver mines 
are discovered. —— 
tors and miners, and how 
they look for the precious 
metals, Indians, their 
weird and wild doings, 
How men became fabu- 
lously rich in searching 
for gold. How the cow- 
boys live, what they do 
and see. Send $r.00 to- 
day for yearly subscrip- 
tion and the 16 Gemstones 
will be sent you same day 
order is received, Address 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 

1518 Arapahoe St., 
Denver, Colorado. 








Our reasons for making these curious and liberal offers are simply to increase our 


circulation and have you become subscribers or at least investigate us. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


i Now Ready,a New Book by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Uniform with Bryce’s ‘ 








‘The American Commonwealth.” 12mo. 








-— | Now Ready, a New Book by the Right Hon, Sir JOUN LUBBOCK, M.P. 
F : THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By Sir Joun Lupsock, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations 


and full-page plates. Uniform with ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” by the same author. 





. | 2 Sie ate. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By Right Hon. JAMes Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. Third edition, 
j revised and enlarged. 2 vols., large 12mo. Just Ready. 





: A new, revised, and enlarged edition with additional chapters. ~2 vols., large 12mo, 
i 





| Vol. I. Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. Now Ready. Third Edition. 3 vols. $20.00. 
| History of the New World called America. The Dialogues of Plato. 
i By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University | Translated into English, With Analysis and Intro- 
College, Oxford. Uniform with Bryce’s ‘* The ductions. By B. Jowetr, M.A., Master of 
| American Fs pap og emg and — Jephson’s Balliol College ; Regius Professor of Greek in 
ee 7 Vv : . . So ~ y*,¢ 
Platform.” 2 vols.,12mo. Vol. I., $3.00. the University» of Oxford. Third Edition. 5 
| “ Leads the student in a novel direction. . . . The elucida- ” af . . 2 
: 1 tion of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and clearness any- vols. Revised and corrected throughout, and to 
7 thing of the kind we have ever read before.”—N. ¥. Times. a _ extent rewritten. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 













§ Second Edition of Mrs. OLIPHANT’ S New Book. 
The Holy City-—Its History and Hope. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” ‘‘ Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With Fifty Ilustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. New Edition. Cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


“This volume has the stamp of permanent value. A critical student, a mistress of the art literary, one seldom excelled in 
4 ' narrative power, with a deep reverence and love for the places and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is "equipped as few others 
to tell the Story of Jerusalem.’’— Boston Times. 

















i | Works by Rev. ALFR ED J. CHURCH. en rreen Edition, 
Ab { STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
. i With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, Just Ready. 
| THE BURNING OF ROME. 
A Story of the Days of Nero. New Edition. With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
| 





The Story of the Iliad. | The Story of the Odyssey. 
1 | With Colored Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, $1.00. 
i NEW NOVELS. 
4 . HELEN TREVERYAN. UNDER PRESSURE. 
ft By Joun Roy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By MARCHESA THEODOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ie ( A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


DON ORSINO. 


Being a sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca” and ‘*‘ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


i SARACINESCA. os SANT’ ILARIO. 


AG Uniform with the above. 12mo, cloth, ues’ Uniform with the above. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘ Macmillan & Co.'s New Complete Catalogue, including the works issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press, Cambridge University 
fi | Press, Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, and Bohn’s Libraries, will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


ii | MACMILLAN ‘& CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





For $1 2222. 5 REMARKABLE OFFERS: 
‘(72 orb THE ART AMATEUR ive . “Sie | 


Four 
Studies THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE, | Numbers 
- Indispensable to all Artists, Teachers, and Art Students. 





OFFER | A-*1. | OFFER C—#1. 
ndsca’ Marine, comprising 4 Num- elal for Figures and Animal«, comprising 4 Num- 
bert st THE ART AN MATCUR RK. “ad 17 Color Studies. Among | a THE AR LTTE: UR and 17 Color Studies. Among 
these are: “ Putting Me Shore,” ** The Willow Pool,” “White these are: “On the Bluffs, ” “Spitz Dog, ’“ Head of a Horse,’ 
Clouds,” “ Winter” = progressive! tstages), *Harvest Time ” Tin “Head of a Pony,’’ “ Portrait Study ” (in progressive stages in 
progressive stages), ‘ The Light- house, * Hauling in the Nets,” ), ** Portrait Study ” (in progre ssive stages in water - color), | 
and a “* Co! yttage Carden,” Others of the it Color Studies for pe a Peasant,” “ Little Mischief.” Othe rs of the 17 Cok a 
@1 are ‘ Nasturtiums,”’ “The Nativity,’ * Dog | in Kennel,” ¢ r#i are “ Field Daisies,” ** Winter,” ** The Nativity,’ 
“Girl's Head,” “Cupid Plate,” “ Head of a Horse “< pid Pl ate,” “Harvest Time,” “ Norman Aistese ” 











OFFER B-—#1. OFFER D—#1. 
Special for Flowers and Fruits, comprising 4 Num- ‘ 
inerae THE ART AMATEUR and 17 Color Studies. Among There for China Painting, c bepeiaing zy 4 Numbers of 
these are: “ Wild Roses,” “ Field Daisies,” “ La France Roses” > ART AMATEUR and 87 C udies. Among the seo 
ressive stages), ‘Button Bush and Red Lilies,” ** Or- are a set of 12 Dessert Plates (Floral anc “ Ribbo on Designs); Chero 
Jranges,’ > « Peaches and Grapes,’”’ and a‘large panel kee Roses, Sweet-Pea, Honeysuckle, Pansies, Carnations, Mau- | 
* Pears” (15 x 31). Othe rs of the 17 Color Studies for #1 are randia, Begonia, Jasmine, Jonquil, Azaleas, Narcissus, Primroses, 
te n anc ac hi kens,” “On the Bluffs,” “ T he Sick Puppy,” “N as- Cupid Plate, Milkweed, Lamp Jar (Poppies), Cracker Jar (Scotch 
turtiums,” “ Morning-Glories,” “* Tulips,” and “ Easter Lilies.” Roses), and Orchids. 





OFFER E—#@1. Special ~ General Household Decoration, Screens, Fans, “Boxes, Panels, Mo 
Embroidery; also Woed-Carving, Tapestry Painting, Pen Drawing, Crayon, Pastel ograp 
ing 4 Numbers of THE ART AMATEUR and 3? fe olored Studies. Among these are : Cupids at Pi Flying C upic ds 
in Flight,” “ Daffc rdils, ** “Daisies and Butterflies,” ** Yellow, Pink, and Red Roses,’ Nasturtiums,”’ ‘* Good-Morning ” (dog in kennel), | 
“ Winter Landscape,” “ Head of a Pony,” ‘* Water-color Sketches ” (by He ke omer), and Quiet Smoke.”’ 


rams, and 


Each of the above §r offers includes, also, 32 ages of working designs, in black and white, with practical directions 
for their treatment, as well as for all the color cae in the four numbers of Magazine. Also, practical lessons in Oil, 
Water-Color, Pastel, and Mineral Colors, Biegrighies of Artists, Engraving of Paintings, of Artistic Interiors,and numer- 
ous useful and pretty designs, for every kind of Artistic Decoration. These offers are not open to the trade. To ava" 
yourself of them, return this (Harper’s Adv’t) and say whether you choose the offer A, B,C, D, E, or two or more of 


them, and send it 23 Union +s bese? Catalogue of Color 
with the money to 3 Square, ew 0 . Studies for 2-cent stamp. 
‘ 


| 
- 


Spectal attention is called to THE ART AMATEURS advertisement on another page. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





NEW YORK. 


A Religious and Literary Newspaper and Review. 





Undenominational, Unbiassed, and Unafraid. 


A PAPER FOR CLERGYMEN, SCHOLARS, TEACHERS, AND FAMILIES, 





It discusses every topic of the day, Religious, Theological, Political, 
Literary, Social, Artistic, Financial, and Scientific. Its contributed arti- 
cles are by the most eminent writers of the English language. 

If unacquainted with it, send postal-card request for a specimen copy. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month - - - - - - - - -$0.25] Six Months - 
Three Months - - - - - - - - 0.75| Nine Months 
Four Months - - - - - - - - 1.00! One Year - 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Box 2787. New 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


— JUST ISSUED: 
MRS. ALEXANDER. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “ The Wooing O't,” “Which Shall It Be?” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“A capital story, possessing all the charm of the author’s manner, and well worthy to rank with hx 
earlier masterpiece, ‘ The Wooing O't.’” 











BY FRANK BARRETT. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. LEONA. 


A TTT I 
By FRANK BARRETT, author of “Admirable Lady | A Novel. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of 
Biddy Fane,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. “Carrots,” “ Little Mother Bunch,” etc. 1 
BY MRS. L. T. MEADE. vol., 12mo, extra cloth, etc., $1.00. 


OUT OF THE FASHION. A TIMELY VOLUME. 
A Novel. By L. T. MEADE, author of “ Polly, THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. 


a New-Fashioned Girl,” “ A Sweet Girl Grad- | By CHARLES ELTON, M.P. With Index, and 














uate,” “ A World of Girls,” “ The Palace Beau- Map in Colors. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
tiful,” ete. I vol., 12mo, with eight. illustra- A book that will be read for its intrinsic worth as 
tions, including portrait, etc., $1.00. well as for its relation to the great anniversary of 1893. 


ZOLA'S GREATEST NOVEL. 
THE DOWNFALL. (La Débicle.) 


A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. By EMILE ZoLA. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, laid paper, with eight illustrations, $1.50. 





‘*A story of tremendous force. . . . None of the charges made against most of the author's books can 
rest upon this. . . . ‘ The Downfall’ is a great book—in some parts grand, and it must stand as its author's 
masterpiece.”"—New York Herald. 

‘* The supreme effort of M.Zola’s literary career. . . . It ought to win hima large audience among those who 
have heretofore looked at him askance. No more powerful argument against war was ever penned. ... M. Zola 
will be known as the author of ‘ The Downfall’ when his other books have been forgotten.” —New York Recorder. 


THE CHILD OF THE BALL. WAR UNDER WATER. 


By PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, Translated Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. Sumshine 
by Mrs. M. J. SERRANO. Sunshine Series. Series. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. ‘* War Under Water” is a translation by Mrs. Mary 

J. Serrano of a story by a new French author, who, his 

admirers say, is going to wear the mantle of Jules Verne 

THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. when that delightful anthor drops that ok on The 

: story is in the same vein as that of M.Verne. Science 

By N.H. Horalievko, author of “ A Russian | plays the leading role, and makes the impossible seem 
Priest,” etc. Translated by W. GAUSSEN, | perfectly easy of accomplishment, particularly in the 
B.A. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. light of recent inventions. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?” 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. : 


A Novel. By W.H.MALLOCK. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

It purports to be founded upon a journal written by a woman and a man, which was given him to edit 
after the death of both, and was suggested, as the title shows, by ‘‘ The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff.” It is 
not, how ever, written in the journal form. 

‘ Boldly and powerfully written."—Chicago Times. 
* Will interest . . . especially those who like their stories treated from a subjective standpoint, and 
delight in the analysis of the various passions.” — Boston Courier. 

‘* An artistic delineator of human character."— Zodedo Bee. 

** Of exceptional interest.”——-Ohio State Journal. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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Steps upward from 
babyhood 
to noble manhood 
and 


womanhood. 





$2.40 
WIDE 
AWAKE 


For young folks 
of all ages 








$1.00 
THE PANSY 


| A week-day and 
Sunday magazine 











pie 


50 cts. 





BABYLAND 


Baby’s delight, 
mother’s relief. 








$1.00 


Our LitTLE MEN 
AND WOMEN 
For youngest 

readers 


Sample copies of all, 
15 cents; 
of any one, 5 cents. 


Address D. LorHrorp Company, Boston. 





** Harper’s worm, during the War is now entirely out of 
print, and the plates have been destroyed. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general hisiory of the War; and, in addi- 
tion to being the best history, it contains all the illustrations of 
material am A which appeared in “ Harper’s Weekly” from 
1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” 
1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, cloth, $16; Half Moroc- 
co, $22; Full Morocco, elegant, $30. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYTSIENTS. 


Illustrated Circular Free. 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, Chicago. 
LES MISERABLES, 


AMagnificently Illustrated Edition of Hugo’s Masterpiece 


Superbly illustrated édition de luxe. In FIVE LARGE 
Octavo Volumes. Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $30; Full Morocco, 
Gilt Edges, $40. 

Easy Payments. Send for illustrated Circular. 

‘“No English edition that we have ever seen will compare for 
a moment with this edition of this famous classic—a noble octavo, 
the paper, ink, and binding of which fulfil all the conditions that 
go to the making of a good book ; while the illustrations, of which 
there are four hundred, large and small, reflect with singular 
fidelity the spirit of the text they elucidate. They are from de- 
signs by the best French artists—such men as De Neuville, 
Bayard, Morin, and Valnay, whose drawings have been inter- 
preted by artists of equal eminence as in the reproductive process 
of engraving.” —N. ¥. Mailand E xpress. 


McDONNELL BROS,, Publishers, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Je 


HRA QDR ARAR RRR ARAL 
“THIS NOW LEADING MAGAZINE.” 


N.Y. Fuening Telegram. 


RRR ARARRA YE 
"t.0.4 De es x‘ 


2 9, 


OK? 


¢ 


SEND FOR ASAMPLE 


And you will find that this “leading”’ magazine will not only 8 
o€ please you, but it will be enjoyed by every member of your fam- 
% ily, from the busy father to the children at school. It keeps one 
of posted on everything that is worth knowing. 
, The Boston Globe says: 
a 


$ **To read a number is to resolve never to miss one.”’ 


The REV. CHARLES R. BARNES, D.D., writes: “ All the mem- Q& 

2% bers of our family, even to my youngest daughter, thirteen years jo 
$ of age, are delighted when they see a new number of the ‘ Review g 
cs 
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SI SLI SLI SEIS BEDE BEI BLDC BOIS BETS 


of Reviews.’ : <3 
The HON. CHAUNCEY DEPEW says: “It is the best medium 
through which a busy man can keep abreast." 


Trial Subscription, $I 0o 
Five [lonths, for, — 


25 CTS. A NUMBER. $2.50 A YEAR. 


tm™REVIEW*REVIEWS 


13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. Sample copy free if you mention HARPER'S. <° 


of 
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THE STUDENT’S SERIES OF HISTORIES. 


PUBLISHED IN UNIFORM STYLE AND BINDING 
For the Class-room or Library. 





Nearly every one of these very neat and attractive volumes ts acknowledged to be the best summary in 
our language of the particular branch of knowledge to which tt belongs, while we do not know that any of 
them bas an unquestioned superior —N. Y. Evening Post. : 





The Student's Smith's Greece. A History of 
Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With Supplementary chapters on 
the History of Literature and Art. By Wm. 
Sm1TH, LL.D. Revised, with an Appendix, by 
GEORGE W. GREENE, A.M. pp. xxxiv., 704. II- 
lustrated by 100 Engravings. 12mo,Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Cox's Greece. A General History 
of Greece from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch of the 
Subsequent History of the Present Time. By 
GeorceE W. Cox, M.A. pp. xxxii., 710. With 
Colored Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Liddell’s Rome. A History of 
Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By H.G. Lip- 
DELL, D.D. pp. x., 768. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Merivale's Rome. A General His- 
tory of Rome, from the ‘Foundation of the City 
to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 476. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

p. 702. With Colored Maps. 12mo, Cloth, 
I 25. 

The Student's Gibbon. The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ep- 
WARD GIBBON. Abridged. Incorporating the 
Researches of Recent Commentators. By Wm. 
SmitH, LL.D. pp. xxviii., 678. Illustrated by 
100 Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Hallam's Middle Ages. View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry HA.iaM, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Adapted 
to the Use of Students. By Wm. SmitH, 
D.C.L., LL.D. pp. 708. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Hallam's Constitutional History. 
The Constitutional History of England, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. By Henry Hattam, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the 
Use of Students. By Wm. Situ, D.C.L., 
LL.D. pp. 748. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Modern Europe. A History of 
Modern Europe. From the Capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks to the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, 1878. By RicHarp Lopcg, M.A., pp. 
XXX., 772. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Student's History of France. A History of 
France, from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire in 1852. pp. 
xii., 730. Illustrated. 12mo, Cioth, 1 25. 





The Student's History of Germany. A History of 
Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded 
on Dr. Davip MULLER’s ‘‘ History of the Ger- 
man People.” By CHARLTON T. Lewis. pp. 
x., 800. Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Student's Hume. A History of England, from 
the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. 
Based on the History of Davip Hume. In- 
corporating the Corrections and Researches of 
Recent Historians. Continued to the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878. New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected by J. S. BRewer, M. A. With an 
Appendix. pp. xxxvi., 808. With Colored 
Maps and Engravings on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, 
#1 50. 

The Student's Old Testament History. The Old 
Testament History, from the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
W. SmitTH, LL.D. pp. 716. With Maps and 
Wood-cuts. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's New Testament History. The New 
Testament History. With an Introduction, 
connecting the History of the Old and New 
Testaments. Edited by Wm. Smitu, LL.D. 
pp. 780. With Maps and Wood-cuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Strickland. Lives of the Queens 
of England, from the Norman Conquest. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Abridged by the Author. 
pp. 682. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Rawlinson's Ancient History. A 
Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. pp. 636. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Ancient History of the East. The 
Ancient History of the East, from the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest by Alexander the Great. 
Including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. By PHILIP 
SmitH, B.A. pp. 650, Illustrated. r12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

The Student's Ecclesiastical History. Part |. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries. By Puitip Smiru, B.A. 
pp- xxxvi., 618. With Illustrations and a Chro- 
nological Table. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Student's Ecclesiastical History. —Part II. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
Middle Ages: witha Summary of the Reforma- 
tion. Centuries XI. to XVI. By Puicip SmitH, 
B.A. pp.xliv., 700. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent to any address on receipt of price as quoted. If ordered sent by mail, 


10 percent. should be added to the price to cover cost of postage. 
Correspondence solicited. 


be furnished on above books on request. 


Special rates for introduction will 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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1 T#=CHRISTIAN-UNION 
N, weexLy iA-FAMILY-PAPER }*32A7EaR 
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You are thinking 


BOUT Papers for next year’s reading. Shall we 
help you? You want one weekly paper made for 
busy men and women—that tells concisely and fully 
all the news worth telling—that discusses vital 
topics vigorously and courteously—that represents 

the great Forward Movement of the times—that entertains 
and helps the whole family. The Christian Union is such 
a paper. Its most striking feature is 


rT i “The Outlook,” which is a history 
Written by of the world in weekly chapters, writ- 


H ten by experts in their various fields, 
Thinkers and giving a discriminating record of 


: 99 affairs on both sides of the Atlantic. 

for Thinkers There are stories, sketches, a Home 
_N. Y. Tribune Department, strong literary, art, edu- 
cational, and religious reviews. Its 


editor-in-chief is Lyman Aspott, whose Plymouth Church 
sermons are published nearly every week. 


What do you think of this? 


We have issued 
half a million Silver 
Certificates, to be 
used this fall in help- 
ing people to get ac- 
quainted with THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Each one entitles 
the holder to a short- 
term subscription at 
merely nominal cost. 
A postal will bring 
one, Every HARPER S 
MaGazInE reader will 
find the Silver Certif- 
icate interesting and 
valuable. 








Address The Christian Union, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





The Reed School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. | During the coming year 
the course of instruction will be under the direction of a head 
master of distinction and experience. -While maintaining the 
former standard of its Collegiate Department, the School will also 
prepare pupils for the Columbia and Harvard examinations for 
women. Mrs. Syitvanus RkED continues to give active attention 
to the School as Visitor. Application should be made to 

Miss Jutta G. McCALLisTER, Principal. 

Twenty-ninth year begins October 4. 

6, 8, and 10 East 53d Street. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Established in 1816. 

63 Fifth Avenue. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


32 West goth Street. 





Madame da Silva. 
School for Girls. French the language of the school and the 

family. 24 West 38th Street. 

The Misses Wreaks. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


21 East 74th Street. 
Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
15 East 65th Street. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 

Thirteenth year begins October 4, 1892. A third house has 
been added to those already occupied. Primary, preparatory, 
academic departments. The school fits for Barnard and other 
Colleges, and for the Columbia and Harvard Examinations for 
Women. 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 








Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ‘‘ History in 
Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 

School for Girls. Kindergarten conducted entirely in French. 
Fire-proof building will be ready in November at 160-162 West 
74th Street. 

175 West 73d Street. 


The New York School of Applied Design 
for Women offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the Architectural Depart- 
ment. Catalogue free. For further information apply to 
Miss Eten J. Ponp, Secretary, 
200 West 23d Street. 


New York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Junior, Academic. Certificate admits to the leading 
Colleges tor Women. 
Rev. ALFrep C. Ror, Principal. 





233 Lenox Avenue. 


| The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 


Circulars on application. 





carefully prepared for honorable positions. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent; EvuGeng W. Pressrey, Director. The regular Academic 
Course begins Oct. 26. Apply to Percy West, Bus. Mgr., 

The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street. 





The New York Business College, 


125th Street, New York, N. Y., for the practical education of 
Merchants, Financiers, and Business Men, is now open for ex- 
amination and enrolment of students. 

Academic and professional courses. Instruction in Book-keep- 
ing, Banking, Insurance, Commission, Real Estate, &c.; Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, Telegraphy, &c.; Commercial Law 
and Boll Civics, Political Economy, &c.; Arithmetic, Bus- 
iness Writing, Spelling, Drawing, Geography, Correspondence, 
Grammar, Modern Languages, Kc. Terms reasonable. Situa- 
tion furnished competent students without charge. Business 
houses promptly supplied with well-trained clerks. The School 
is not a university. Nor is it a gymnasium. It is a thorough 
academy. It is a live American business school, affording to 
both sexes complete preparation for a successful start in life 

Address, for circulars, 

Crement C. Gaines, A.B., B.L., Principal, 

2085 Seventh Avenue. 














NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C. P. LANg and Miss Gorvan's Boarding and Day Schoo! 
for Girls. ‘Tenth year begins September 19, 1892. 
429 Classon Avenue, corner Quincy Street, BRooKLyn. 








New York Military Academy. 

Col. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., President. 
CorNWALL-ON-HvupDson 
Eastman Business College. 

Open all the year. A live school for the training of live bus- 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
Thorough instruction 
in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law. Penmanship, Cor- 
respondence, Arithmetic, etc. ‘Telegraphing, Stenography, ‘l'ype- 
writing, etc. Business men supplied with competent assistants on 
short notice. No charge for situations furnished, ‘lerms reason- 
able. ‘Time short. For information, address 

CarrinGcTon GAINES, President, 





PouGHKEEPSIE. 





The Chautauqua College, 

a department of the Chautauqua System, distinct from the Read- 
ing Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or special college 
and preparatory courses to students at home, by a system of cor- 
respondence with professors in leading colleges. Address Joun 
H. Dantes, Executive Secretary, 3UFFALO. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn). 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 

6 West 45th Street. 


METROPOLITAN 


College of Music. 


Leading sical Institution of America. 
Pianoforte-teachers’ certificates. Examiners: William Mason, 
Mus. Doc., A.C.M., and Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. Dudley 
Buck, President; C. B. Hawley, Mus. Director; E. Agramonte, 
H. R. Shelley, H. R. Palmer, are among the distinguis mem- 
bers of the Faculty. Residence Dept. for students from a dis- 
tance. Circulars sent on application. Address H. W. Greene, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





Chavtauqua in the Home. 


The influence of the Chautauqua Circle in the homes of Amer- 
ica is very helpful. Parents are enabled to keep pace with the 
progress of their children ; separation in mental tastes and sym- 
pathies is prevented; good conversation is promoted; taste is 
educated; the home is made a brighter, better, more inspiring 

lace. Thousands of mothers and fathers are reading the course. 
Do not waste the winter in desultory reading. 

Address for details Tues CHAUTAUQUA OrFFice, 

Drawer 194, BUFFALO. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). | 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Riverview Academy. 
s7th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bissee & Amen, Principals. 
PouGHKEEPSIE. 
St. John’s Military School. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntinecton, S.T.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Wo. VERPECK, eg 
rst Lieut. W. P. BuRNHAM, 6th Inf., U.S.A., Commandant. 
MANLIUs. 





Trinity School. 

Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment complete. 
Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling-alleys, etc. ‘Thorough preparation 
for college, scientific schools, or business. 

Jas. Starr Ciark, D.D., Rector. 

Tivott-on-Hupson. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Cambridge School 


(Private—for Girls). 





20 Mason St., CAMBRIDGE. 





The Highland Military Academy y: 

Thirty-seventh year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Primary 
Departments, Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Careful 
Supervision. Home Comforts. Patron and Visitor, The Rt. 
Rev. Puitiips Brooks, D.D., Boston. Head Master, Josspx 
Au DEN § Su AW, A.M. Worcester. 


Ashley Hall. 

Home School for Young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. | 
Music, Art, and Modern Languages. Thorough preparation for 
college. 

Miss WurrTeMorg, Principal. 








MONTVALE. 





Bradford Academy. 

For the higher education of young women. 
passed for comfort and health. ‘Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, | 

BRADFORD. 


Buildings unsur- 








CONNECTICUT. 


Woodside S Seminary. 
Reopens Sept. 15. For Girls. Every advantage for culture, 
study, and health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. Suburbs of Hartrorp. 





School for Young Ladies. 
West End Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Prep. Circulars. 
56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven. 








ILLINOIS. 
Chicago Musical College. 


Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZieGrevp, Pres. Central Music Hall, Curcaco. 








_ CANADA. 


Hellmuth LONDON, 
ntario, 
College, Canada, 
For Young Ladies and Girls. 

Healthy Cli- 
Full Academic Course, 

Music, Art, Elocution, ete. Pas- 

senger Elevator. 150 acres. Stu- 

dents from 25 Provinces and 

a. 


4 iter, ‘E. N. ENGLISH,M.A.,Prin. 
Next term Seah Sept. 14. Conducted parties from Montreal, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


| Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 


| hours from New York. 


| of highest order for girls. Reference: Rt. Rev. T. 


| tion. 


| The Sarah Randolph School 


| Science Hill. 


| for women in the South. 


For illustrated catalogue, | 


| Cheltenham Military Academy. 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. Bound 
Brook route to New York. Unexcelled in all that constitutes a 
first-class college preparatory school. Address 

Jno. Carvin Rice, A.M., Principal. 

Ocontz, Montcomery Co, 





Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 36th vear opens Sept. 28. 
For circular, ad- 
dress Mrs. ‘l'HeoporA B. Ricuarps, Principal ; 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
GEKMANTOWN. 


Ogontz School for “Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. ‘T'wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
D Opens September 28th. For circulars and 
reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuoor P. O. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, Music, and College 
preparatory. Circular on application. 

4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
LL A A A TT TR Me 


NEW JERSEY. 





| Baquet Institute. 


18 miles from N. Y. City. French and English Church School 
A. Starkey, D.D. 
Harriet S, Bagu ET, Pr. “¢ hestnut Heights,” * SHORT Hits. 
Collegiate School for Girls. 

Caro.ine M. Gerrisn, A.B. 

Eleventh year. Preparation for College. Circulars on applica- 


NGLEWOOD. 











MARYLAND. 





(formerly known as Miss Randolph's School). Boarding and Day 
School. Located in the most beautiful part of the city. Opens 
September 21, with a very able corps of teachers. Students pre- 
pared for College. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 

1214 Eutaw Place, Bat TIMORE. 


Southern Home School for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary.  Fifty-first year. 
Summer address, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
gts and 917 North Charles Street, BALTIMoRB. 





KENTUCKY. 


An English and Classical School for Girls. The oldest school 
Teachers are graduates of the best col- 
leges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first-class in every 
particular. 


W. T. Poynter. SHELBYVILLE. 


ed 








WILLISS COLLEGE 


SP NGFIELD, OHI 
The oldest and largest exclusively Shorthand College 


in the world. Patronage-and reputation national. 
For 12years the leading schoul of its kind in America, 
No Vacation. Both Sexes. Circularsfree. Address 


Fr. W. Expert Stenographer, 
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GORHAM SOLID SILVER. 


In Solid Silver table furnishings 
the assortment offered by us is ab. 
solutely unapproachable. 

We are makers and designers of 
every article known to the silver. 
smith. 

Purchasers get the benefit of 
this large and varied stock from 
which to make selections. 


GORHAM MFG CO, 


Silversmiths, 
Broadway and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


These wares are Jor sale by all first-class Fewelry Establishments in the United States. 
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THE GrEear MEDICINAL FOOD... 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate: 


“A wonderful remedy, which gave me most 
gratifying results in the worst forms of 


— ee PURE. Sucious. 
It reaches various forms of Dys- ISHING, 


pepsia that no other medicine seems FE OCr). 


, 


OD 
LI Fe 


eS ane 
A _ SBRG Ia 
meena: 


=e et ms 








re to touch, assisting the weakened atin ‘. nar re 
Ag stomach, and making the process of acquired the reputation of being—An incompara- 
4 digestion natural and easy. te eet Neeng eters, nets end arn 
§ — vai or A ° J 
it Descriptive pamphlet free on application to INFIRM, and AGED persons;—A superior nutritive 
4, Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. | in continued fevers;—end, A reliable remedial agent 
> in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. It stands 
oo Beware of substitutes and Imitations. to-day UNRIVALLED in the room of the sick or 
* convalescent, and is often THE ONLY FOOD the stomach 
For sale by all Druggists. will tolerate when LIFE SEES DEPENDING ON ITS 

RETENTION. Sold by Druggists. 





Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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“Her accompanist almost lost his keys under the spell of her exquisite touch.” 


THE RESOURCES OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


By Mrs. HAMILTON Mott 


not so many years ago 
that a very young girl, living 
in a modest New England 
community, sat at a rough 
table busily transferring to 
paper the thoughts which 
would no longer remain 
quiet within her mind. There was within her 
that indefinable Something which forced her 
to the pencil, and which gave her hope that, 
perhaps, some day the words she might write 
would win her fame as an author. 

But after the story had slipped through the 
young fingers, along the pencil and upon the 
paper, it lay in manuscript for some days. 
Small bits of paper, and a smaller bit of pen- 
cil, were easier found in that home than were 
the postage stamps necessary to send the little 
girl’s manuscript into some editorial office. 
But the fields near-by were filled with currant 
bushes, and the girl knew she might sell a 
pailful of the fruit if she would pick it. She 
did, and by way of the currant bogs the first 
thing ever written by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett was sent out into the world. 7 

3 


Here was not an American girl, for the soul 
from which emanated ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”’ 
first saw the 
light on English soil, but the resource was 
American-born—just 
determination to win 


and ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ 


such a thought and a 
as the electric atmos- 
phere of America imbues into the mind of the 
American girl, and makes her pre-eminently 
without a peer. 

And under modern conditions this happy 
trait in the American girl is a fortunate one. 
For it cannot be denied that willing and 
anxious as are American parents to give their 
daughters a chance to develop their abilities 
and talents to their full scope, the number of 
parents who can afford the expense of the 
best training in all the different arts which the 
country to-day offers is comparatively small. 

There are thousands of American families 
to-day who may be said to be well-to-do; 
that is, they can live comfortably, and they 
can give their children some of the educa- 
tional advantages, but not all. The expense 
of a rudimentary training for a girl is in 


itself considerable, and if to that must be 
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added lessons in music, art, elocution, draw- 
ing, domestic economy, physical culture, etc., 
the outlay assumes a magnitude that only 
those in the most fortunate circumstances can 
sustain. 

And yet the American girl must know 
something besides her algebra, her astronomy, 
and her psychology. Her spirit, her inherent 
tastes, her love of all those arts which go to 
make up the refinements of a home, crave for 
music, for painting, or for the development of 
some other taste which she knows she pos- 
sesses in a measure, and requires only cultiva- 
tion to bring to the surface in a perfected form. 

‘Fill the nation with music and pictures, 
and you have a nation of pure women and 
good men,”’ says a writer, and what is true in 
a sense of a nation is especially true of a home. 
There would be thousands of brighter, happier 
homes in America to-day if some of the girls 
within them had developed for them the latent 
qualities of music and of art which they pos- 
sess, and were given a chance of cultivation. 

These girls cannot be reached by the private 
resources of the wealthy and charitable. The 
instinct of privacy so dear to the heart of an 
American girl forbids her from making known 
her wants, while her pride refuses to be an ob- 
ject of the charity of others. And it was a 
knowledge of this state of affairs that actuated, 
one year ago, not a charitable institution, but 
an American magazine, to come forth and pro- 
pose to develop the musical and artistic qual- 
ities of any American girl who so desired it. 

The periodical said to her : 

“We do not ask you to accept favor or 
charity. We ask you to give equivalent for 
equivalent, and yet without money. We ask 
an introduction to your friends, and in return 
we will give you an introduction into the 
realms of music, art, elocution, or any other 
branch of learning or accomplishment you 
desire.”’ 

The proposition was no sooner made than 
forty girls, in the east, in the far west, in the 
southland, seized upon the chance, and last 
year, through the influence of a friend, I saw 
a majority of these girls at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, in Boston, receiving 
their musical training at the expense of 
THE LaptEs’ HoME JourNAL of Philadelphia. 

The girls were a bright set; they belonged 
to excellent families, some from connections in 
New York, Boston and San Francisco whom 
I personally knew. No one in that immense 
Conservatory, except each girl for herself and 
the head-director, knew the circumstances 











surrounding the entrance of those girls. To 
all appearances they had “paid their own 
way,’’ and they had in the best sense of that 
term. They enjoyed every advantage which 
could be extended to the wealthiest girl in 
America. They had the best rooms in the 
house, private pianos in their rooms, and 
every facility in that perfect Conservatory was 
theirs. Everything in connection with the 
idea had been delicately and most thought 
fully arranged for these girls by the magazine 
whom they had served. Some had chosen 
the piano, others the violin; some were culti- 
vating the voice, others had chosen drawing 
and painting ; others, again, preferred elocu- 
tion. 

One of the girls chanced to be the daughter 
of a personal friend, and it was this parent who 
said to me in talking the matter over last sum- 
mer on ship-board : 

‘*Ethel has returned to us as marvelously 
improved on the violin as you heard her play 
in the saloon concert last evening. We felt 
we could not, with the many demands which 
five girls make upon a single purse, give her 
cultivation on her favorite instrument in addi- 
tion to her normal education. I heard of 
THE LapriEs’ HoME JOURNAL’s really mar- 
velous proposition, and determined to look 
into it. There was nothing about it to offend 
even the most sensitive nature. They said: 
‘We believe in the higher education of girls, 
and the distributive influences of a higher art 
and musical culture. Your daughter need 
only take her personal friends into her confi- 
dence, introduce our magazine to them, and in 
return for the service we ask we will maintain 
her at the Conservatory in the same manner 
and surrounded by the same comforts as you 
would personally wish for her and afford her.’ 
We discussed it one morning at breakfast, and 
even the men could not advance a single ob- 
jection. In five weeks Ethel was entitled to 
entrance, and she chose violin instruction, of 
course. Next year she returns for a season on 
the piano, while Alice goes, too, to cultivate 
her voice.”’ 

Here was a striking double illustration of 
the resources of the American mind. The 
magazine management had defined and dis- 
covered a true vacuum in hundreds of well-to- 
do American families, and had supplied the 
means ; the American girl had not been slow 
to realize the exceptional opportunity held out 
to her, and had taken advantage of it. The 
resources of the American girl’s mind had 
then been set to work. 
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‘My parents,’ she carefully argued out, 
“cannot extend my education beyond what I 
have received at their hands. And yet I wish 
to cultivate a skill on the violin, and take 
some part in our social life. This magazine 
asks little of me, and for the little it asks it 
gives me much, and precisely what otherwise 
I may never obtain. It asks nothing of me 
which our position will not let me do with 
perfect consistency, and why should I not take 
advantage of what may never come my way 
again ?’’ 

And forthwith this girl took the finishing of 
her musical training into her own hands, and, 





“We discussed it one 


in the case of my friend’s daughter, within six 
weeks from the time she made her resolution 
she was at the Conservatory in Boston under 
the guidance of one of the best masters in the 
land. Shortly after her return home I heard 
her play one evening in her home, and even 
her accompanist almost lost the control of 
his keys under the spell of her exquisite 
touch. 

And what was open to my friend’s daughter 
lies within the grasp of every girl in our land 
to-day. And having the resources within her, 
I shall marvel if she does not apply them to 
the chance which lies at her very feet, so to 
speak. 
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I have not in the narration of these facts 
sought to advertise THE LAprEs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL save for its admirable definition of a 
social want, which must appeal with special 
force to thousands of parents throughout the 
land. 

It has been argued that there have been 
no women Beethovens, Handels, or Mendels- 
sohns ; that the female Paderewski can never 
exist, and the absence of these musical figures 
in the ranks of womankind has been cited 
to sustain the claim of natural mental super- 
iority for the male. But it is just as possible that 
the scant opportunities of self-acquirement open 





morning at breakfast.” 


to the larger majority of women for acquiring 
musical culture may be just as sound a theory. 

That music is part of a woman’s nature can- 
not be questioned ; some have a deeper love 
for it than others, that is all. But the instinct 
is imbedded in every womanly nature. In 
thousands of instances, mere development is 
only required. The seed is there, the soil is 
rich, but the warm sun of opportunity has not 
come within these lives. Talent has remained 
latent. And it is for the benefit of these girls, 
with limited opportunities, that I have been led 
to write this little article in the hope that, if it 
shall serve no other purpose, it will possibly 
result in being an index-finger to a way just 
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opened before them to cultivate their musical 
and artistic inclinations. 

No girl should feel that she must lose one 
grain of self-respect if she takes advantage of 
the life-time opportunity practically thrown 
into her lap by this magazine. To represent, 
in a capacity, a periodical of high literary stand- 
ing, respected by the highest as well as the hum- 
blest, is rather a distinction than otherwise. 
The dissemination of good literature is always 
laudable ; a girl’s efforts to win for herself her 
education commands the respect of 
everyone. Few there are, indeed, among 
us who would not gladly be the means of 
helping a young woman toward her goal who 
represents, by her very attitude, two of the 
noblest qualities in life. "The accomplishment 
of this end has not been made a task; evi- 
dently the management of the JouRNAL has 
made the matter a subject of the most careful 
study to make it as easy and pleasant for our 
American girls as possible. 

To commend such a movement as is this in 
such an important magazine as HARPER’s is 


own 


not an advertisement ; it is a duty devolving 
upon each and all of us, singly and unitedly, 
to bring the opportunities which the move- 
ment offers to the attention of every girl within 
our reach. 

For I cannot but look upon the method of 
disseminating musical and art culture through- 
out our American communities adopted by 
this magazine as an event of singular signifi- 
cance. The return of the hundreds of girls 
whom THE LADiEs’ Home JourRNAL will be 
instrumenta! in sending to Boston at its own 
expense, will do more for the spread of a 
deeper love of what is highest and most en- 
nobling in life than the return of daughters of 
households where wealth abounds. These 
self-sustained girls will set the coin of higher 
culture to circulate in new social circles. The 
remembrance of their self-acquired training 
will be more lasting than if that opportunity 
was merely the natural outcome of large 
means. What we value most in this world is 
what we earn, no matter how rich or poor we 
may be. 


*,* EDITORIAL NOTE—It will, perhaps, not be considered out of place it the privilege be granted the 


management of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to extend to Mrs. Mott its grateful acknowledgment of the 


admirable presentation of its efforts in behalf of the higher education of American girls. 


It is sincere in 


its wish that it may be permitted to grant this opportunity to all girls of musical, vocal, artistic, or 


elocutionary tastes in every part of this country. 


With all such girls, or their parents, the JOURNAL 


will be very glad, indeed, to correspond, and will forward to them a full explanation of the plan by 
which over seventy girls are now being educated at its expense. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ,%35, FINE; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED? 
iS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 


BURNE 


eERFECTy 


PURE . 
Standard sevice A lavoring 


EXTRACT® 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled 
bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the 
testimonials below, from cooks 
of national reputation, 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalata- 
ble by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and 
deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my vari- 
ous classes, I invariably reply that dnring the past 
two years of my lectures on cookery, “ 


refer those ed by J D Barnett & Onn 
Eston, chose choca om Daren & Oo, 


Novemaxn, 1892.—No. 510. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 





Union Square & 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 














Are the same in first shades, and will 

produce absolutely the saine tints as the 

best English tube paints. We guaran- 

tee our colors to possess all desirable 

features found in domestic or foreign 

manufactures, and to excel them in 

many essential qualities, such as im- 

palpable fineness, freedom from lint and other vexa- 

tious substances, and positive uniformity of strength 

and shade. NOTICE.—Our Single Tubes, 

with few exceptions, are double the 

size of any foreign now in the market. 

Price-list, and pamphlets giving opinions of some of 

the most eminent artists, will be furnished on applica- 

tion. Among others who have used them and attest 

their merits, are: D. Huntington, Pres’t N.A.; Julian 

Scott, A.N.A.; Geo. Inness, N.A.; J. H. Beard, N.A.; 

Wm. L. Sonntag, N.A.; E. Wood Perry, N.A.; R. W. 
Hubbard, N.A.; A. T. Bricher, N.A,. 


T’g (Le Mesurier Artists’ Colors 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 
Manufacturers, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
P.O. Box 3499; Office, 44- | Masury Building, 190,191, 
50 Jay St., Brooklyn. 192 Michigan Avenue. 


Mention HARPER’s MAGAZINE in your letter when 


| you write. 
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Don't Mince Matters 


but take all the help you can 










get. And you can get more of 
it, with Pearline, than with 
anything else that’s safe to use. 
Everybody knows about Pear]- 
ine for washing clothes. 

We talk more about 
that, because of all the 
wear and tear and labor 
it saves, by doing away 
with that ruinous rub, 
rub, rub. 

But don’t let its help stop there. With anything 
that will wash at all, Pearline will save you some- 
thing in the washing. 

Dishes, paint, wood-work, marble, windows, car- 
pets (without taking up), milk-cans, silver, jewelry, 
etc.—these are only some of the things that are 
washed best with Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Beware you, “this is as good as” or “the same as Pear!- 


ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, i! 
your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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It is no longer a question of desirability—that of 
cycling. The real point at issue is “which bicycle 
is best ?” 


And the answer? 
. 


Victors: first in tires and improvements. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 








A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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The month of driving, pelting rain 
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and sleet; dangerous to the weak; try- 
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ing even to the rugged. 

To those who are weak, quick health 
fortification is at this time imperative. 
The system fortified with SCOTT’S 
EMULSION is well equipped to withstand 


iam an 


the tax imposed by winter. Sudden Colds, 
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its use---equally important, it provides the 
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a= system with an armor of flesh and strength that 


lessens chances of similar attacks later on. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is Cod-Liver Oil made palatable and easy of assimilation. It is the essence of the life of 
all foods,—FAT. It checks Consumption and other forms of wasting diseases by building 
tissue anew—nothing mysterious—simply FOOD-LIFE going to SUSTAIN LIFE. The 
union of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda adds to it a tonic effect wonderfully invigo- 


tating to brain and nerve. 





PREPARED BY SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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DEGAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be attributed to early 
neglect or the indiscriminate use of tooth powders and pastes which 
give a momentary whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the en- 
amel. The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the gums, and im- 

art a delightful fragrance to the breath. The formula of Sozodont 
includes only botanic ingredients, and@t contains only the purest and 
most salutary of these. 

















i ESTABLISHED 1860. 
Sto Your « old-fashioned ”’ per ee ey 
P “eyo wens | EDWIN G, BURT & CO 
. Ba 8 J | 
with a “dipping” pen, and come 
up to the “times” and try the 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
| Fine Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, 
NEW YORK. 


te r n | The Secret of SUCCESS and POPULARITY of 


. | the BURT SHOES, is that they are the BEST 

Ideal Fountain Pen, | MADE, BEST VALUE, MOST ELEGANT, and 

| PERFECT FITTING SHOES in the WORLD. 

which has been pronounced by well- | ASK FOR THEM, AND SEE THAT THEY ARE 
STAMPED 


Edwin C. Burt 


known writers, stenographers, and | 

business men to be not only the | 

best, but the most reliable pen | on LINING and 

ever offered to the writing public. SOLE as shown in 
Trade-Marks. 
If Dealers WILL 


NOT FURNISH 
THEM, write to 
us for information 
where they can be 
had. 





Send for illustrated pricetist, with testimonials. 





For Sale by 
~~ S. Crocker Co., 215 Bush St., San Francisco, 


Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waterman & Buz, Eastern Agents, 149 Tremont St., 
Boston. 

J. B. Tuxsy, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 














Agents Wanted. Mention Harper's Magazine. | 


L. E. Waterman Co., EDWIN C. BURT & co., 
(11, "92.) 157 Broadway, New York.| §=WNEW YORK, U. S. A. 








Accurate Information 
as to the mechanical operations of your business will often show 
where economy may be practised. 


It Can be Obtained 


by the use of our indicating and recording instruments. 


Suppose, for Instance, 
your steam pressure varies unnecessarily. It means a loss some- 
where. We make instruments for showing in your office what is 
going on in your works. 


Our Catalogue No. 29 contains full description. 


Standard Thermometer Co., Peabody, [lass. 


Boston Office, 422, John Hancock Bldg. New York Office, 443, 18 Cortlandt St. 
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PITKIN“BROOKS 


State & Lake Sts., 
Chicago. 


QUAINT 
NOVELTIES 


| ss In China and Glass 
No. 7838 —CARD-RECEIVER, $15.00. From the Art Centres of Europe. 


Beautifully decorated Parisian China, with Real French 
Gilt Rococo Mounting. A rich Cabinet, 


Table, or Mantel Ornament. A GREAT VARIETY. 

















. Y 7 e 
Fine Table China—Rich Cut Glass 
ALL RELIABLE MAKES, , SPECIALLY DISPLAYED 
FROM MODERATE COST TO THE IN THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE. CRYSTAL ROOM. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE VISITORS. 








By rel Beautify Your a 
Wn. M. Taylor Mantel & Grate sd The plainest rooms and halls MODERATE COST 


made beautiful at a 
447 Wabash Ave., ; 95 W. Rich St., 
Chieago, Ill. ’ Columbus, 0, Send for Catalogue—FREE— illustrating our 


Manufacturers of hardwood mantels of high | | large variety of MANTELS; GRILLS and 
grade and low price. Low in price because | FRET-WORK for window and door ornamen- 


sold direct to those who use them, with no | _ tation. Easily put up. 
intermediate expense or profit. 


To secure free catalogue mention Harfer’s. | BRIGGS a LEIBIUS, 307 Summit St. Toledo, 0, 
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SPAULDING& Co. 


( INCORPORATED. ) 


GOLD AND SILVER Surrus 


Include in their collection of 


Sterling Silverware 


The choicest American productions as well as selections from 


the best European art work in Silver in the various forms of its 


manufacture, 


Denmark and Norway. 


from Italy, France, Austria, 


Germany, Russia, 


Many exclusive designs which are tasteful as well as new. 


36 Ave. de |’ 
Paris 


Opera 


State and Jackson Sts. 
Chicago 








Louis XIV. 


Bow-Knot, 


Roman Gold, 
2 Diamonds, 


$3.00. 


@> Es 


Two-Stone 
Tiffany, Large 
Pearl, with 
Cape Ruby or 
Emerald 
Crystal, 
$9.75- 


763 


M. B. Bryant & Co., 


10 Maiden Lane, New York. 





We are the oldest 
ring-makers in Amer- 
ica. These two rings, 
from among a thou- 
sand, serve to show 
what you ought to 
pay your Jeweller for 
our goods. If he 
doesn’t keep them, 
write to us for in- 
formation. 





se yc ROGERS 6 & BRO. A.|. 
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ENUINE 


ROGERS &.BROTHER Hae ON 


CORTLAN T 


NEW YORK 
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The superiority of the best cut glass 
over that which is not quite so good 
is shown in the equally perfect finish 
of each and every piece, and in the 
uniform quality of the glass itself. 
Examine 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark is 








_— ree 
Hard Wood ware 
Mantels. Blue ad 





The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 
Cincinnati, 9., make and sell Wood 
Mantels in all the Hard Woods, at 
prices ranging from $6.50; and ship 
them by freight to any railroad 
station, ready to be put in place 
by an ordinary carpenter. 


ee 
HIGGINS & 


9U ~52 West 


! 





FINE CHINA, ART POTTERY, 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


Are You INTERESTED .IN HIGH CLASS CHINA, 
RICH CUT GLASS &etc,? If so, our 
— Illustrated Catalogue will be 
valuable to you. We would be pleased 


— a 


An Illustrated Catalogue of many styles will 
be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose eight 
cents in stamps for postage. 


The Robt. Mitchell 
Furniture Co. 


T5551 S'SSOTSSISTSTSTSO STIS OTS TS SS” 


lo send you a copy. Your name 
and address please. 





Manufacturers. 
Established 1836. CINCINNATI, 0. | 


08 6 999297 99999992 OP O29 2O9 G2 O19? 292 O2 92 92 G2 2S 292 G2 O2G96 





























Birthday Presents, Holiday Presents, Anniversaries, 
Silver Weddings, Favors for the German, etc., etc. 

The Sterling Silver Souvenir Boxes, Match Boxes, Stamp 
Boxes, Plaster Cases, | 
etc., etc. 











In form of envelope or newspaper in wrapper, with can- 
! celled stamp, post-mark, etc. 
Can be addressed in facsimile of any handwriting. 
For sale by all the 
LEADING JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS. 
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Haviland China 


IS MARKED 








pnp 
ON WHITE WARE 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 











ON DECORATED WARE 


Qo 


govilan d/ 8 


Limoges A 


ranean mentions Ae. ee ene 





A. KOH, 
RE. N 
we f 


<s Diamonds, Sp 
AS 56 WEST 23d STREET, “L 
NEW YORK. 


j™ a few patterns of pretty pins. 

The Bow-knot, $2.50; Sword, $3.00; 
the Pearl Star, $5.00; the Crescent, with 
a small Diamond, $4.50; the Sun Ray, 
White or Black Enamelled, Diamond 
Centre, $7.50; The Spider, full Pearl 
Body and Diamond Head, $8.50; and 
the Bunch of Green Clovers, $10.00. 
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WHAT’S IN 
A NAIME? 


If it is “TIFFANY” on a piece of jewelry 











It depends. 


or plate, it is a guarantee of the finest quality and superior 
workmanship. 

If it is “‘ Steinway” on a piano, it means the “ Standard of 
Exceilence.” i 


If it is 


RD 





BOX, 


it means the acme of perfection in mechanical construction, 
in pa and mellowness of tone, in artistic effects, beauty ' 
of finish, and durability. | 


It Means The Best. | 


A cordial invitation is extended to all lovers 
of music to visit the establishment. Cata- 
logue on application. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 
STE. CROIX, - . . SWITZERLAND. 





OF Sn eae Ne ned 


ous ~*: Nan 0a ane eed 
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IMPERIAL BROUGHAM. SPYDER. 


FERD. F. FRENCH & CO. 


(Limited ), 


COACH-BUILDERS TO PRIVATE TRADE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Side entrances on Friend Street and 14 to 24 Sudbury Street, 
Mulberry Place. Boston, Mass. 


The early evidences indicate that the autumn fashions in carriages for private driving 
comprise few departures but those quite essential to critical tastes and students of comfort. 

The popular pleasant day drives will demand the Cabriolet, Victoria, and 
Spyder, which are now constructed so ample and deep, and with such complete protection 
Sor cool mornings and evenings, that comfort is insured. 

For evening and more formal uses the Brougham in its series, and the Demi- 
Coach for larger families, together with the Station Rockaway for general convenience, 
will be paramount. 

Our Cabriolets and Victorias, as well as our Delmont Spyder, have beer 
received with the highest commendations, and those, together with our Broughams, Ex- 
tension Broughams, Demi-Coaches, and other designs for autumn, including 
the Boston Station Rockaway, especially intended for use in connection with either 
of these for less formal needs, are the productions of the best skilled labor employed by the 
day, and embrace superior qualities of construction, together with many new features of excel- 
lence. Commands in anticipation will be executed to meet individual preferences. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Catalogue free to intending purchasers. 


“Seeing is Believing.” 


Simple, Beautiful, Good— 
these words mean much, but to see “The Rochester,” will impress the 
truth more forcibly. The choicest bric-a-brac in the palace of a Vander- 
bilt reveals nothing finer. We have 2700 artistic varieties, in brass, bronze, 
silver, and black iron. 


Look for this stamp—Tue Rocnester. If the lamp dealer hasn't the gemuime Rochester, and the style 
you want, send to us for our new illustrated catalogue, and we will send you (on receipt of price) a lamp safely by 
express—your choice of over 2700 varieties from the Largest Lamp Store in the World. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 42 Park Place, New York City. 


, BF Be BF “The Rochester.” 
KEE Pp BOOK: awry hety mode ae ; Cae 


place of a full set of books. ent 4 R-- all Ty Easily ap- 
plied, simple, saves time. West's Self-proving Balance locates every 











AVE you seen new er 3 ~ made 
wholly of iron, brass, and bronze- plated ? 


For sale by toy dealers Send three t t stamps for ilfustrated 16- 1 
aE Leow ake 00, Bethe, 5.3. | “" sannacenmenne ‘SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


GILES BRO. & 00., Diamond Rings, MASNc TeMPLe 


= ROCHESTER ONYX BANQUET. €@ 
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Dorflinger's 
American 


Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 





Beautiful and artis- 
tic pieces for wedding 
and holiday gifts. 


No piece genuine 
without our trade 
mark label. 





C. Dorflinger & Sons, 








= 2 6=—S—(€§$:@«s«CSVew':—«* York. 
ORIENTAL Winter Dresses 
Will d Ribbon for trimming. 
Carpets Best grein in ck oe 
AN 


come in the celebrated 


D 
Rugs. “Fair and 


To those desiring fine specimens | 


Ss 99 
we offer a large collection of CARE- | quare 
FULLY SELECTED ANTIQUE and 

MODERN PIECES in a great variety | BRAND. 

of size. 


| Sold by dealers in fine goods. 


Special attention is directed to a | 
choice lot of 


SMALL ANTIQUES. | 


rots | Made by 
W. & J. SLOANE,  ‘ lott & 0, 
BROADWAY, New York. 
18th and 19th Streets, 33-35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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The 
BEST WATCH 


Is the cheapest 
in the long run. 


BUY 





So 
Bosted- 


A guarantee is given with every 
watch. Prices, $100 to @ $150, ac- 


quality of case. 

We also 
make Hall, 
Office, and 
Tower clocks 
of first 
class 
workman- 
ship and reliable time-keep- 
ing qualities. 

Send for Catalogue. 


BZ Howard Watch & Glock Co 


383 Washington Street, Boston; 


34 Washington Street, Chicago. 








Buy of your Jeweller, 


a neers 


41 & 43 Maiden Lane, New York; | 


Haviland China 
at First Hands. 





TEA AND TOAST PLATE AND CUP, 


An extraordinary display of new and 
beautiful decorated ware is now on ex- 
hibition. Many novelties are shown for 
the first time, such as: 

SMOKING SETS, CIGAR BOXES, 
TEA AND TOAST PLATES AND CUPS, 
INK-STANDS, AND PEN-TRAYS. 


Intending purchasers will find it desirable to 
place orders early. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


powxtown store: 218 Fifth Ave., New York. 
14 Barclay Street. 














Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harfer’s Magazine. 
CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


| 264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
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It’s a Luxury 


To be able to carve 
meat without exertion, 





The Clipper 


Is the only practical Household Knife and Scissors Grinder. 
Sent, express paid, to any part of the United States for 
$2.50. Send for circular. MontGomery & Co., Dealers 
im Mechanics’ Tools, 105 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Sold by Hardware and House-F urnishing Dealers generally. 








> Diamonds, 





119 


g> Watches, 
= Jewelry, 


Of the ether” einen. class. 
Unusual facilities. New 
and original designs. | 
Reasonable prices. 








perience in all depart- 





and Retail. 


or write us, 


14 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK, 








| about tt. 


_write and you will 


'complete new list, 


Twenty-five years’ ex. | 


ments. Manufacturing, | 
Importing, Wholesale, | 


Examine our stock, | 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 
















What ’s the matter with a 
SOLID SILVER 


Santa-Claus 
Spoon ? 


It ’s all right 
For the baby, for 


an oatmeal spoon, 
or as a tea spoon, 
or as a charming 
souventr of the sea- 
son for anybody. 
Go to Johnston's, 
17 Union Square, 
New-York. They 
will tell you all 
























If you can’t go, 


receive full descrip- 
tion of it, with a 


illustrated, of 
/every souvenir 
spoon, and, if 
you ask it, their 
Fall Price-List, 
full of holiday 
suggestions 
and _ profusely 
illustrated. 
| Diamonds, 
Watches, 
Jewelry, 
Silverware. 





Gold Bowl, 3-50 





| Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumulates in 
| every household. If you will send us yours by 
registered mail, we will either credit your account 
in exchange for more serviceable articles, or pur- 
chase it outright if preferred. 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 














17 Union Square, N. Y. 
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You Will Never Know It All, 


But if you read this carefully you will be better posted in regard 
to watches and the enormous profits made by retail dealers. 
This is accounted for by the great watch combine, which is more 
powerful than any trust that ever existed. Notwithstanding this, 
we will furnish the same make offered by your local dealer at half 
the established prices. To satisfy yourself of this fact, select any 
watch in our list and ask your dealer what he will charge for the 
same. By the way, did 1 ever happen to you when you went 
to your dealer and asked for any particular article (which he 
probably did not have) he would try to persuade you to buy some- 
thing different, which he called better? In this respect we dif- 
fer. We will give you the best and just what you odie, regard- 
less of make, and will also take pleasure in satisfying you in regard 
to our responsibility, and that the watches we advertise are of the 
bes: standard American make, viz., Elgin, Waltham, Hampden, 
or Springfield, and are recognized as such the world over. But 
if we have not listed just what you want, write us and we will 
quote equally low prices on anything made in watches, jewelry, 
silverware, or clocks. Read and investigate. 


GENTS’ WATCHES.—A fifty-pennyweight solid four- 
teen k. U. S. Assay gold hunting case, Louis XIV. pat- 
u 


tern, fitted with a full-jewelled movement............. $47.50 | 
Same, in a smooth high-class finished hunting case, fitted 

with full-jewelled movement... ...........seeeeeeeeees 45-00 
LADIES’ WATCH.—A nineteen to twenty-one penny- 

weight solid gold, otherwise as above............-.++: 25.00 


When one wants any special design or weight in these gold 
cases, write us, and we will give you all information desired. 


GENTS’ WATCHES.—A ve beautifully en- 


graved fourteen k. solid gold-filled hunting case... .... $17.50 
Se A CIE CRs cco vscvnvecncedgedsccees ceceeces 16.50 
Eleven-jewelled fourteen k. solid gold-filled hunting case. 15.50 
ES TH ANNE oo ccvccccccceccksenccesseceeevece 14.50 | 
Eleven-jewelled engraved ten k. solid gold-filled hunting. 13.50 
Same watch, open face.....-cceccerssccccscescesscocecs 12.75 
LADIES’ WATCHES.—Full-jewelled handsomely en- 

graved fourteen k. solid gold-blled eesabedePosooeses.coce 17-50 
Eleven-jewelled fourteen k. solid gold-filled engraved case 13.25 
Eleven-jewelled ten k. solid gold-filled engraved case.... 11.75 
Seven-jewelled ten k. solid gold-filled engraved case..... 10.50 


These cases are of standard make, viz., Jas. Boss, Dueber, and 
Elgin, and each case is accompanied by a special guarantee cer- 
tificate from the manufacturer that they will wear as good as 
solid gold for twenty to twenty-five years. 


GENTS’ WATCHES.—Full-jewelled fourteen k. solid 


gold-filled hunting case, beautifully engraved.......... $12.50 
sO I, Bec cccccncccocetecupedcecacesccesice 12.00 
Eleven-jewelled fourteen k. solid gold-filled hunting case. 10.25 
EE ME EN, wn vincceweccescedeberecesdaccesvece 9-75 


Seven-jewelled fourteen k. solid gold-filled hunting case. 9.00 


SORT GID TROD. 060 2. ciccccccceccctes seccessocvess 8.50 
LADIES’ WATCHES.—Full-jewelled fourteen k. solid 
gold-filled engraved case...........seecceeccceesseces 15.00 
Eleven-jewelled, in same Case. ........sseseedeeescecess 10.75 
Seven-jewelled, in same case............cececseeesaces 6.50 


Each of these watches is accompanied by a special certificate 
from the manufacturer guaranteeing them to wear as good as 
solid gold for ten years. 

GENTS’ WATCHES.—A full-jewelled four-oz. solid sil- 


VOTING OPON-FACE CASE. 06 oc.ccccccccccccccccccvecceccs + $8.25 
Eleven-jewelled, same Case... ......cceescecccccccccescecs 6.00 
Seven-jewelled, same case. ......-..eeseeeeeeees Geitsscees 4-75 


Above cases are made of a combination of metals. They are 
positively dust-proof, and guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 

These watches are all Rtted with either the Elgin, Waltham, 
Hampden, or Springfield movement, stem-wind and stem-set, 
expansion balance, safety pinion, tempered hair-spring, and every 
other improvement that goes to make a perfect time-keeper. 

GENTS’ SOLID GOLD-FILLED CHAINS (not plated). 
Warranted to wear 10 years. Will actually last 20 to 25 years. 
Gents’ No. 134 fancy chain, open link.........-....+eee08 
Gents’ No. 23¢ medium roped..........+..ssccecceseeees 
Ladies’ No. 4 small link chain, with ball charm . 
Ladies’ No. 5 fine woven wire chain, with ball charm..... 2.75 

Our chains must not be confounded with the cheap plated; 
they are warranted to wear same as solid gold. 

atch or chain forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 
Those who wish watch sent by express, C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination, please send soc. to cover charges. 


BERNHARD MEUSER, 
93 & 95 Fifth Avenue, - - = Chicago, Ill. 


Nots.—We appreciate the fact that you are sceptical, and that 
our low prices are misleading. We guarantee to carry out every- 
thing as advertised. When goods are not satisfactory we will ex- 
change or refund money. Send for free catalogue. 
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Look 
Pleasant. 


Beaman. Be awoman. Meet your 
fellow-man with a cheery smile. You 
can’t do it if you are out of health. 
Clear your brain—improve your health. 
Bicycle Riding will do it. But see 
that you get a proper wheel. You can’t 
look pleasant on a lumber wagon; it 
has no springs. 

Same with Bicycles. Ramblers have 
Spring Frames; carriages, easy-chairs, 
and Pullman cars have springs: all 
these indicate comfort. Ramblers 
are fully guaranteed — always have 
been. Our handsome book on “ Ram- 
blers” will cost you nothing. Send 
your name. Mention Harfer’s. 


——_ > — 


GORMULLY JEFFERY MFG. C0., 


N. Franklin & Pearson Sts., Chicago. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
ar. sr =] 


An Every-day Watch 


Runs a good many risks— 

















if it runs at all—and it ought not to cost 
too much. Anaccurate low-priced watch 
for every day soon pays for itself by sav- 
ing all risks on a more expensive one. 
Accurate time is secured by the jew- 
elled bearings and remarkably close and 
uniform adjustment of the new quick- 
winding Waterbury Watch. It is stem- 
winding, stem-setting, and cased in coin- 
silver or 14-carat (filled) gold. Warranted 
for fifteen years. - 
All jewellers keep 
the guick-winding 
Waterbury, in 


various styles. 
$4 to $15. 25 


Dainty Chatelaine Watches. 
Hunting-case or 

Open-face Watches. 

A Boy’s Watch. 
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ON APPROVAL—THE VOCALION. 


\ De those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would Say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 
It costs 50% less than a Pipe Organ of equal capacity, and occupies 
scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of the most 
important inventions in the Musical World of the XIXth Century. 








Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lodges, 
Associations, €tc., to intelligently inform themselves 
as to the nature, characteristics, and remarkable 
_ tonal qualities of 


THE VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval (to responsible parties) to any Rail- 
road point in the United States, and within any reasonable distance will 
furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion 
Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of purchase, shall go towards the 
funds of the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, 
or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS WESTERN DEPOT 
10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., | #ASOn & RISCH, 
174-178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 


BETWEEN UNION SQ. AND FIFTH AVE. 


BOSTON WAREROOMS, 151 Tremont Street. racrory, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOX/VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


Makes a delightful ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


WEDDING, 
ANNIVERSARY, AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


















The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and perfect CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can be obtained 
for them. We have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 up. Pure Tone, 


These instruments are all guaranteed. Also 2 complete Elegant Designs, 
line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, from 40 cents to Superior Workmanship, 
$1500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 
Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with list and Great Durability. 
el tele Sold on Easy Terms, 
¥, Old instruments taken in exchange. 


998 BROADWAY, Lt ae Write for catalogue and 
JACOT & SON, NEW YORK. ai VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers. 170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
55 ns 
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HE AEOLIAN includes in its catalogue of music Beethoven’s Symphonies, 

Sonatas, Nocturnes, etc.; all Wagner’s Operas ; all Sullivan’s Operas ; Operas 

of Verdi, Suppé, Offenbach, Rossini, Millocker, and others ; Chopin’s Concertos and 

Valses ; Liszt's Rhapsodies ; Schubert’s Symphonies ; Oratorios ; Masses ; Cantatas ; 

Denominational Hymns, and all Sacred music ; music for all Dances, and Popular 
music of every description. 

The AEZouian has received the endorsement of such eminent musicians as Herr Anton 
Seidl, Mons. A. Vianesi, the De Reszke brothers, Mons. Jean Lasalle; Signores Luigi 
Arditi, Pablo Sarasate, Alberto’ Jonas, Andreas Anton ; Herr Vladimir de Pachmann; 
Messrs. P. S. Gilmore, Frank Van der Stucken, S. B. Mills, and others of equal note. 

Thousands of cultured people throughout the world own AEouians. Among others: 

MARIA CRISTINA, Queen of Spain ; 
PORFIRIO DIAZ, President Republic of Mexico; 
RAFAEL NUNEZ, President United States of Colombia. 

The AZouian can be played by a person without a musical education ; and yet it 
is not automatic. The AEOLIAN simply executes the notes; the performer gives the 
various tone-shadings and tempo, by the use of stops, thus commanding the expression 
throughout each selection, as the Director of an Orchestra. 

The /Eouan is exhibited daily at the following addresses, and will be shown 
gladly to all who call. Catalogues mailed upon application: 


THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 West 23d Street, New York City. 


BOSTON: Mason & Hamitn OrGAN anv Prano Co., 155 | TOLEDO: Tue Watney & Currier Co., 219 Summit St. 
Tremont St. BUFFALO: F. Kno tt, 45 Niagara St. 

CHICAGO: Lyon & Hea y, State and Monroe Sts. DETROIT: F. J. Scowankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: C. J. Herpr & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. BALTIMORE: Sanpers & StayMAn, 13 No. Charles St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Konter & Cuasr, 28 O'Farrell St. NEW ORLEANS: Tue L. Grunewa cp Co., 18 Baronne St 

PITTSBURGH: Mettior & Hoens, 77 Fifth Ave. BURLINGTON, IA.: Lance & Minton, 320 No. Third St 

CLEVELAND: Tue B. Drener’s Sons Co., 371 Superior St. | MONTREAL, CAN.: L. E. N. Pratre, 1676 Notre Dame St 
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Ivers AND Ponp PIANOS 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


If no dealer sells them in your vicinity, we will sell direct from the factory. 

We have convenient systems of payment, giving from one to three years to complete 
purchase. 

We will mail a beautiful catalogue free, and give full information by letter, on receipt 


of your request by postal card. 


IVERS AND POND PIANO COMPANY, 


183 Tremont | Street, J Boston, Mass. 


vice Beautiful Music, 






Oe ee oe ee ed 


The Leading Piano in America. 


MATCHLESS IN 





THE SYMPHONION AND THE POLYPHONE 


Tone, Touch, and Finish. The old fashion Portindee, pit box, with, prob- 


ably, six set tunes (no more, no less) is now a thing 
of the past. 


Look at the above cut! See the perforated disk ? 


R epresented by the leading Every disk means a new tune. You can buy a thou- 
Pj H } | pee — — 80 ae ea a ‘7 or you _ 
¢ ~eES y J | ave five disks and five tunes ey are inexpensive 
1ano ouses eV eryWw 1eTe. ng po have bows ber. Y = can fave religions mu- 
> ¢ sic or dance music ou have your choice from a 

See these Beauties before oo kinds, as show n in our catalogue, 

rhnacs T test tune: t t 
purchasing. ae nes put on disks as soon as they come 
IT’S THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE AGE. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE New designs in cases. Send for new catalogue. 


FRED. E. SANDER, Sole Importer, 


SHAW PIANO CO., Erie, Pa.. 146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


PPS THE ORGAN in the HOME 


Is far superior to the piano, taking the place of an 


ORCHESTRA. 
For strictly High-Grade Instruments, address 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Universelle, 1889. 


11 EAST 19th STREET, 


Near Broadway, 


Receiver of the grand gold medal of the Paris Exposition 
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’"92-SEASON-’93. 
NEW AND ORICINAL STYLES IN 


Jackets, Capes, 
Fur Trimmings, &c. 


A. Jaeckel, 


FURRIER, 


NEW YORK. 





CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. i 


Mention this Magazine. 








HIGKEOs 


UR productions of the present year 
are the finest we have ever offered, 
and are attracting world-wide notice. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for 5 Years. 
WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 


Frezs'{ CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 


WHICH ON 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
oc Auto Harps 
Auto Harp Music, 
Ban 


ordions, 





Music, 
Violin Bows, Grarinete, Piutee,, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
Guitars, Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Guitar usic, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 








&S 
JIANO. 
is made to wear as well as to sell. The owners of the Everett 
Pianos are the makers’ references. » If you are a professiona 
pianist, the testimonials of renowned artists may have weight 
with you, provided you are to use the piano under the same « 
ditions They are supplied with a fresh piano wherever they 
play, and it is tuned for each performance. But if you want a 


piano for your home, you want one suited to your requirements. 
The testimonials of those who have used the Everett Piano i: 


their homes are the testimonials that should have weight with 
you. We have thousands of them—the names and addresses of 
Everett Piano owners—and we shall be pleased to send them 


to you. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


ISCHER 


PIANOS 


7 ENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


RZASY TERMS. EXCHANGED. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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IS YOUR HEALTH WORTH A HUNDRED? 

























Will purchase a First-class Excursion Ticket from Chicago to California and return over the Sante KB 

Sti oo Fe Route. This takes in all the noted Winter Resorts, such as Coronado Beach, San Diego, Riverside, Los § 

Angeles, Pasadena, and a host of other equally attractive Mountain, Valley, and Sea-Coast Resorts. f 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars leave Chicago every night, on the Fast Express, at ten for San Diego, Los Angeles, and 


San Francisco, without change. Stop-off can be made at Las Vegas Hot Springs and other intermediate points. 
Detailed information can be had on inquiry at the following offices of the Company : 


ATCHISON, ‘KAN. _fCorner Third and 812 Main St. OMAHA, NEB.—1316 Farnam St. 
1 Main Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO.— } 410 Exchange Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. —132 North Adams St. 
BOSTON, MASS.—332 Washington St. 1050 Union Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—29 South Sixth St. 
BUFF: FALO, N. Y.—68 Exchange St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—320 Delaware St. PITTSBURGH, PA.— { 3°3 Bank of Com- 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— {xi« Ninth St., MILWAUKEE, wis. —392 Broadway. merce Building 
’ { Read House. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,— { 5'5_ Guaranty QUINCY, ILL.—Whig Buildin 

CHICAGO, ILL.—2:2 Clark St. i Loan Bldg. ST. JOSEPH, MO. E. Cor. 3d and 
pg lt 0.—169 Walnut St. MONTREAL, P. Q.—136 St. James St. —{> Francis Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 0.—148 St. Clair St. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— { 2° Broadway. $T. LOUIS, MO.—101 North Broadway. 

DES MOINES, 1A.—Savery House. 323 Broadway. TORONTO, ONT.—4o Yonge St. 
DETROIT. micH. mi. Griswold St. NEW ORLEANS, LA.—148 Gravier St. WICHITA, KAN.—i58 North Main St. 





















43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. | 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE recren A ee “Sew ean. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. Tested by TWENTY-FIVE otal Gia, ond with TwenryY- 
CATALOGUES FREE. pin. Ry sont “who, “each them ts thei? 


& al ERSO N Pp ' ANO co friends. ALL PARTS, INCLUDING CA8E8, ACTIONS, IRON- 
oe | PLATES, Hh  -—y EDs, = pa Be aS in 

our under our o n 
We onren Oeien: ’ Oe vonk.” ® — “Tustrations of KienTEEN different styles cent tres 


plication. Special discount at retail for intro- 
— duc on in towns not occupied by our agents, 


THE MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG, ©O, 
New Haven, Conn. 80 Fifth Ave., New Yous 


WASHBURN 

























4 | 
ae Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
' _- in volume and quality of tone are 
GRAND RAP |p ote the BEST IN THE WORLD. War- 
— $s 7, ranted to wear in ed ‘— 
PRINCIPAL FAC TORY, See Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- 
tifully illustrated souvenir cat- 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. eo alogue with portraite of famous 
=. artists will be Malied FREE 


ta 


LYON & HEALY, CHICACO. 
ican Kola Piaat, dis- 

Asthma x. pt. in Co Congo, West Africa, is 
Nature’s Sure Cure for Asthma. 


av 















DIC K’S wiiiver SHOES 
ed sasulens Where de ign by bend: wool- 












Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 
= teu York. For Trial Case, FREE by Mail, 
ie, Ke address, KOLA IMPOR @ CO.,132 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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3808 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital eNeedeneGenssosvcesestelogesenlsc ccenserteul 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims..-- 
Surplus over all Liabilities................---......-.+- 


BER ES IE Lalla Rt $500,000 00 
NN FINE SERRE Ap eA Ne 2,286,388 25 


307,152 28 


Total Assets January ist, 1892, - $3,093,540.53. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 











EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capes PURE Gp Bee GHD. 6 boc sc cece s cece cece $2, 100,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits................. 1,017,653. 25 
a Se ee ear er 17, 131,407.06 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT. 
FIVE PER CENT. ({(Q)],]) DEBENTURES. 











Five Years’ Growth. 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
"87, $1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214,374.87 
"88, 1,000,000 115,444.72 4,035, 945.52 
"89, 1,000,000 237,945.85 7,803, 722.02 


90, 1,000,000 
"91, 2,049,000 
92, 2,100,000 


396,716.85 
830,396.67 
900,000.00 


11, 168,685.04 
14,074,863.58 
17,131,407.06 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 
OFFICES— 
New York, 40 Wall St. London. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Amsterdam. 
Philadelphia, cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. Berlin. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland 
is ahead of any ci i, 058, ot a States in Banking Capital, a to its size. 
pats lesale Lite ~ I @15. 


Buildings now under 
for the employment of oe capital Seen 
and small amounts, cash 0: 


Bend for full i, abwotwcty fe aid, remarkably 
EUGENE D. TE & CO., Portland, On 


One <= Ranches in North- 

the Lonel ern Mon- 

tana. Over 6000 acres of patented land 
and 17,000 head of carefully graded stock sheep. Will pay 
20% on the investment. For full particulars write to 


BAKER & COLLETT, Great Falls, Mont. 





00; 
oh We 2 bare a plan 
in Oregon in 











GENTS WANTED-—The work is easy, pleasant, and 
adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Me. 





TO savers of 
Money: 


Prudent persons who have investigated 
the merits of Chicago Heights are ina 
happy state of mind and purse. Our state- 
ments have been so carefully made, that 
any personal or written examination only 
strengthens them. The owners of 


Chicago Heights 


are 26 of Chicago’s bankers, brewers, law- 
yers and business-men—‘‘get our rating” 
is their standing invitation. Send for il- 
Instrated booklet, with offer; send for list 
of satisfied lot-buyers; send for list of our 
busy, prosperous factories. Chicago 
Heights lots, selling from $175, upwards, 
easy payments, are model savings-invest- 
ment. 
THE CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 
(Get Our Bating) 


820-821 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 





$1200. ANNUITIES. $1200. 


For $14,133.90 an Annuity Co. will pay you, on a 4% 
basis of revenue, $1000 for twenty years, none of the 
principal to be returned. Deposit with the Inter- 
State Savings and Loan Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., $14,000; we will pay you $1120 annually, and 
on any smaller sum in proportion, returning the 
principal on demand after three years. Send for 
circulars and references. Mention this Magazine. 


of many an Eastern in 
vestor contains secur) 
ties from our office. We 


handle only safe invest rates of interest 


Write us for list FAIRHAVEN, | N,, Washington. 





and circulars. 


well Warner, In 
&0 ~_ 
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Economy is Wealth. 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insur- | 
ance when the Same Amount of Insurance 





can be had in one of the strongest Life In- 
surance Companies in the world for §$5O ? 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 








Ps MIs on 0 88H 0 co cce ss sncccccescvees 70,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds.......... $127,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds............ ----600,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, SEPT. 21st, 1892........ 3,305,908.14 
Death Claims paid, over................... 13,801,284.00 
Saving in Premiums exceeds............. 30,000,000.00 
New Business in 1891 exceeds........ 50,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds......... 220,000,000.00 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
Home Office, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


60 JOHN ST., New York. 
Our fine Woodcut Inks are used by Harper & Brotuens. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
537 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
ACOM AR csity. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents ; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
within next year. Lets from $100 and acreage from 610 
upwards. Improved ce nee | rented now for 10 per 
cent. ides the increase in city and country pro: jes. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 


INE-APPLE WELL, 
LANTATIONS Loans netting 10< 


AY are ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Write for full particulars. FLORIDA 
LOAN & TRUST CO., Box 103, Titusville, Florida. 


NEE our Full-page in October Harper's for Particulars. 
RUST CO., 1702 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
6 
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Massachusetts Benefit Association, 


From the first, is the low rate at 
which its policies are written and the 
ABSOLUTE FIDELITY 


with which it has discharged every 
obligation, including the 


ayment 
in death losses of over $5,600,000. 


Attention is called to the 


NEW POLICY CONTRACT 
which embodies all the valuable 


provisions that long experience can 
suggest. Correspondence solicited. 


(face, Wels 


ENEFIT A ssociAN!© 


Exchange Building, State Street. Boston. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 









THE 


NEW POLICY 


OF 


“Riubatlnnlgfe 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


Is Superior to All. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 









—_ ae 
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TRADE MARK 














1DO YOU FEEL CHILLY 


AND CATCH COLD EASILY? 


TEEN WEAR THE 


Harderfold Hygienic 


4) UNDERWEAR. 


(PATENTED.) 


The new system of Underwear, by which a light double-fold or garment is made as one, 
giving an inter-air space, prevents chilling, gives more warmth with less weight, 
and is healthier to wear in every respect than any underwear yet offered. Endorsed 
by over 1000 physicians. Best dealers have them. If yours has not, send to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., 


TROY, N. Y., 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST. 
J. S. LOWREY & CO., 696 Broadway, N. Y., Selling Agents for the U.S. 





bs ap 







é i 
Entire 
Y¥ Arctic Expedition 
~ under 
Licur. PEARY, U.S.N., 
is provided with the 


JAROS 
;Hygine Underwear 


“Wool. Fleece-Knit 
MADE FOR 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
Rev. Sam’l Jessup, Dr. M. E. Jones, 
are equipped ia SYRIA and INDIA. 


PROTECTOR AGAINST COLD as 






“ 
Fy” Ads 
vemee 


Ay) f — HEAT. 
AS ‘eae 


t PREVENTS CHILLING, 

‘Mun Lit Peaty PERFECT FIT. 

Endorsed by Prominent Physicians and the Public. 
OFFERED SOLELY ON ITS MERITS. 


Elaborate Catalogue, Medical Reports, etc., mailed 
on application. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 


831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
All goods will be delivered either through our local agents or 
by express prepaid. 





THE HOLMES CO. 
Patent Union Under-Gar.ents 


ARE 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes the 
best-fitting garment? is easily 
answered by the great success 
we have made with our two 
patents, which are endorsed 
by thousands of society ladies 
as the best and most perfect 
fitting undergarment made. 

None genuine unless marked 
inside sateen lining 

‘*THE HOoLMEs Co.” 

See our new Catalogue with full 
descriptions of our new Patents, and 
important facts connected with them 
unknown to Ladies not acquainted 
with our Garments, which would be 
useful to any who intend to buy Union 
Under-garments. Any one who will 
take the trouble to see for herself will 
buy no others. 

If our garments are not found at 
your best stores, send stamn direct 
to us and we will send swatches and 
self-measurement blank, to amy part 
of the world. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“THE HOLMES CoO., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WETUMK 


For “all ’round” 


the turn-down collar 
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the fact remains that, as the ladies choose such colors 
as best become them, so the men—within certain 
limits—may choose their collars, selecting from en- 
dorsed shapes the one most in harmony with the 
” of the wearer. { 

So that, while the above 
the choice, the MONTELAC 
in perfect good taste for men whose necks appear 


Fortunately Fashion is Elastic, 


While for real swell occasions only the “ poke” 
»»> POCASSET and LAMANKA collars 


“style 


front 


are regarded as sufficiently impressive, 


shapes are pre-eminently 
and NARENTA are 


better dressed with bent-point shapes. 
use there is a very decided growth among good dressers for 


Summer /¢¢//gé styles, we presume, have helped this tendency to secure a per- | 


manent place. 


The demand has been met, and for extreme tastes is still satisfied in the NATICK 


and NATILLO Collars; 


but realizing that extremes modified, best please the majority, 
we illustrate this month a turn-down cut on entirely new lines, which satisfies good 


taste, insures perfect comfort, and is absolutely the correct thing—« Betti” | 
At all Outfitters’. Cacti 


WETUMKA. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers. 


@ 


N. W. Cor. State and Jackson sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boy § Combination Slits. 


Coat—2 pairs 
of pants—and 


hat — all to 
match-—-strict- avict: § 
pas all wool— 
stylish and 

very substan- 
tial—only. . 


These Sateen 
terpieces of the tai- 
lor’s art — surpass 
anything heretofore 


produced. Thou- 
sands sold — made 
us thousands of 
friends. Send for one 
~you'll be more than 


pleased. We express- . 


ly agree to refund the 
if you should 
not like the suit. 


Samples of cloth free on application. 
Write for our 44-page World’s Fair Catalogue. 








Factory: TROY, N. Y. 





Full Dress Suits 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


Equal in fabric, style, workmanship, 
fit and finish to $75 and $100 suits ot 
other tailors. 

We are the only tailoring house in the 
United States making a specialty of 
Evening Dress Wear and we main- 
tain a separate department for that branch 
of our b , thus ing us to pro- 
duce such garments at infinitely less cost 
than tailors to whom the Dress Suit is a 
mere incident. 


The full dress suit is now 
accepted as a necessity. 


Itis not only the correct dress for 
evening parties, receptions, theatres, etc., 
but often other forms are absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Samples of cloth and trimmings with 
simple directions for self-measurement, 
fashion catalogue, tape measure, etc., 
mailed on receipt six cents to cover 

acking and postage. Our Fall stock of 

uitings, Overcoatings and Trou- 
serings is ver, complete, and we can 
supply patrons of fashionable tailoring at 
the most favorable prices. Our Melton 
and Kersey Overcoat, satin, silk or 
cloth lined, for $20, is a rare bargain. 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. 


Garments may be returned to us for any cause, and when so re- 
turned we obligate ourselves to pay all express charges and re- 
turn money or make new garments without delay or controversy. 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington &t., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Woven in their own 
Bleached on their 





own Greens. 


DESIGNS by the BEST ARTISTS. 







Looms and 


INE 


The followin @re a few of the 
Patterns to which the attention of = 
Purchasers is specially directed :— 


No.1. Bleck Thorn jNo 660 Persian No. 688. Mistletoe and Oak 

» O46. Jessamine. » 661, ax . 9%. Egyptian ; > 

. 166 ae Asparagus, | ., om, cam ond Stephano: is + 9764. Assyrian 
es e e . eat . B79. i 

oo | 76% Chrysanthemam and Acacia | ,. 669. Autaompa Froit. » +6064 tee 

pa = Gon oad Fern » 96 Pegs Mower, Rose and ,, = Fartion Water Lily. 

* 636 Karty Rngliad, » 614. Birds and Fishes 5 wuetrelian Pie 

. 660). Hidiscus and Tiger Flower. » 576 Japanese a o0 jane <ntetetate: 
663. Primrose. , (8. Pompeian. » Bee Rose, Shamrock and Thistie - = 


J. N. RICHARDSON, SONS, & 


aa O° fen “O° °° He Bl 


= To be had of all large retailers. 


OWDEN, LTD., NEW YORK. < 


UN 70 PR 0 FA AS Bc 0 Gi 








Dinners and Receptions. 


Ombré and Glacé Plain Vel- 
vets and Silks; Fancy Velvets, 
shaded in complementary col- 
ors; Velour effects in rich Wool- 
len and Silk-and-Woollen staffs 
—these are Novelties of the 
Season for handsome Dinner 
and Reception Gowns. 

The same materials, in special 
widths and designs, are adapted 
to the prevailing style of waist 
and sleeve. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway & Iilth Street, 


New York. 





Registered Trade-mark. 


PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


We know of no other industry which has grown more 
rapidly within the last decade than the manufacture 
of Linen Handkerchiefs. Until very recently nearly 
all the linen handkerchiefs imported into this country 
were of Irish manufacture. To-day, in addition to 
the Irish goods, handkerchiefs come to us in large 
quantities from France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
The choicest productions of the leading manufacturers 
of all these lands make up the assortment to which we 
now invite the attention of every one who loves even 
to look at pretty handkerchiefs. 

Simplicity and neatness of style prevails every- 
where, especially in embroidered goods. Initial hand- 
kerchiefs are in larger assortment and demand than 
ever before; narrow hems with neat, small letters are 
preferred. ; 

Every handkerchief we sell is warranted pure lines. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 





sao West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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The Stocking that Fits 


Crowding the toes into the pointed end of the 
old style stocking causes ingrowing nails, corns, bun- 
ions, and unshapely feet. 

Causes that hole in your stocking where the big 


IRISH POINT LINENS. Wau ies ee most Durable and the only 


Exquisite New Designs just received. Ask your comfortable hose, because they allow the toes their 
dealer to show you 3775 Carnation, 4877 Scroll, 4883 Rose, pat- oes Sold by D fers or by mail 
terns. Initials and monograms made on special order through natural positions. 50 y Vea y A - 
your dealer. *S Fine, Medium or Heavy Cotton, four pairs: soft Lisle 

The “ Jaydeweir”? Embroidered Linens are exponents of the MEN S chess pairs; Merino, Worsted or Wool, two pairs; for 
Highest Art in Hand Embroideries, ae for sale at all first- $1.00. Cashmere, two pairs, $1.50. 
class retailers’. None genuine without ‘‘ Jaydeweir ’’ trade-mark. . N S Bathe two 

If reg maga does not keep them, write us and we will tell WOMEN’S a oo Fe mall oalentan - 
you who does. 

5 WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
J. D. WEIR & CO., 80 Franklin St., New York. ” = 











THE BEST- FITTING, MOST DURABLE HALF-HOSE 


ARE STAMPED 


TRADE MARK. 
ON THE TOE. 
For Sale by the Trade Generally. 
POST-PAID PRICE-LIST, FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


~ Corticelli Wash Floss. 


This is much used for the best effects in Artistic 
Embroidery. A loosely twisted silk thread should 
always be sold on Spools which keep the Floss 
clean and avoids shopwear and fraying. The use 
of skeins is not only wasteful and inconvenient, but 
the work produced is inferior. One trial of theSpool 
Floss will convince you of its superior quality. 
“Florence Home Needlework” for 1892, is now ready. 
It tells you all about Irish Lace, Sewing, Crocheted 
= Scarfs (4 new styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries, 
- and other Fascinating Fancywork Fads; 96 pages, 
© 160 illustrations. This peek will be mailed on re- 
‘ ceipt of 6 cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
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The Improved “Pavonia.” 


Utility, Beauty, and Value 


are combined in this Brass and 

White Bedstead, which is the 

acme of 

Comfort, Strength, 
Cleanliness, Lightness, and 

Convenience, legance. 

It never tarnishes, never wears 

out; is perfectly made, easily 

handled. 





Manufactured expressly to 
meet the wants of those seeking 
a thoroughly reliable, comfort- 
able Bedstead at a reasonable 
price. 


Price, with Woven Wire Spring: 
6.4x3 ft. 6.4x3.6 ft. G.4x4 ft. 6.4x4.6 ft. 
$12.75. $12.75. $18.75. $13.75. 

Burlap and Packing, 50c. 


In ordering, remit by check, 
express, money or postal order. 


PUTNAM & SPOONER, 


(Successors to PUTNAM & CO.), 
546 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention this Magazine. 


‘WE CAN WARM ALL AMERICA IN WINTER 
WITH DOWN QUILTS. PERFECTION IN BEDDING. 


The lightest, warmest,and most healthy bed covering. Weight 
complete, from 24 ounces to 5 pounds. Used instead of heavy blankets 
and cotton comfortables. They are now low-priced, andan advantage 
over every other bed coverings in warmth, healthfulness, and beauty 
of design. 

You can buy Down Quilts anywhere; some are heavy, some dusty, 
some don’t hold the down. Ours are guaranteed odorless and down- 
proof. Covered with dainty colorings in a wide variety of designs. 








5 ft.x6 ft. 6 ft.x6 ft. 6 ft.x7 ft. 
American Satine, - - $5.00 $6.00 $6.75 
French Satine, - - 00 8.00 9.00 
Figured Silk (one side), 0 10.00 12.00 
Figured Silk (both sides), 13.50 15.00 17,00 
Catalogue, “‘ Luxury in Bedding,” free. Remit Check or P. O. Order. 


A. J. MciINTOSH & CO., 
14 East 














ee 15th Street, New York City. LUXURY IN BEDDING MATERIALS. 
: ‘HE HATH SLEPT WELL WHO 
: REMEMBERS NOT HE SLEPT ILL.” 





Our metallic bedsteads are light, airy, cheerful, and 
ornamental. Sanitarily they afford no concealment 
Jor insects, and positively do not tarnish. They are 
ast supplanting all others. Prices from $4.00 to 
500.00. Fine bedding to match the beds in endless 


variety. , 
! This elegant heavily ornamented brass Bedstead, 4 ft. x 6 ft. 6, at 
i $54.00. Cash with order. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 16 EAST igth STREET (ADJOINING TIEFANY'S). NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS, 268 WABA: AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
, Mention this advertisement for Catalogue. 
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Wel inane |Good Grooming 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETTY FACE 
than any known thing. 

For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been Oily Sallow Skin 

acknowledged by all to be 














After using your Complexion 
Brush for six weeks I have sur- 
The word The LOWELL prised myself and my friends 


“LOWELL” INGRAINS are Le, with a healthy complexion. 


APPEARS IN wound upon a hol- A ledy sisty 
CAPITAL LET- low stick, which Wrinkles Ng Ph 4 


TERS in the back the United States oh I er in a = 
of Lowell, Wil- Court decided to wrinkles from her nec » an 
ton, and Bedy be a valid trade- ’ ‘ aan peg Bowe Tg inline oo 
Brussels at every mark. The stick 


—— , : faces by using our Complexion 
repeat of the pat- is in two solid )) Brush regularly. 


tern. LOOK pieces, with the | y A bend; 
CAREFULLY B f S T oie ante iit ‘ii Development a. ie - 
tothe trade-marks, LOWELL ae is one of the principal points of 
and be sure you COMPANY a 4 A \\ beauty in woman. A lady tells 
get the genuine stamped within. ‘ us of a friend who has developed 


le a thin, spare neck to one of 
LOWELL BEWARE OF roundness and beauty by the regular use of our Complexion Brush. 
CARPETS, IMITATIONS. 2 a 


Ba i It will be found a luxury by both old and 
, , : For Bathing young. THe FLAT-&NDED TEETH by 

These goods are invariably full width, and may be their compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle and increase 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique the circulation wonderfully. 


and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey's Rubber 


appropriate for artistic homes. Co m p | ex i O n B r u Ss h 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 





has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon 


ARPETS [torn aaa 








BLANKET WRAPS 


FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR STEAMER TRAVELLING, 

FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING. 


For Men, Women, Children, and the Baby, $2.75 to $35, with 


Hood and Girdle complete. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 
—" NOYES BROS., 426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, U.S.A. _ 
HENRY HESSE, | 


tame cea | |Cleopatra Ill 


and Crochet will find 


equaled assortment in | | | 
Woolen. Worsted and Cotton sed 
KNITTING YARNS. u them. 


WORSTED KNIT GOODS. Her splendid toilettes required their lavish use. 
Men’s Knit Jackets and fine But do not say ‘‘There can be nothing new in pins !"’ 
Jersey Jackets. Hosiery, Un- The Flower of Egypt, Yourself, or any other Con- 
a, German ae Goods. noisseur in pins could not fail to be Sens wee 

ICKIN AND ATHERS. the latest product of American ingenuity and per- 
Jatalogue sent on application. fected machinery. The words “Pomrep Ix OIL,” 
“OUR Niw TummLipe Paocuss,” and ae 
U MACHINES,” as applied to pins, would certain 
TOLSON’S PATENT-SHAPED DRESS BANDIN have seemed novel to Africa's peeriese queen—and 
and Bindin combined. A new article for ladies’ skirt-bands ve ge pa i ee eed _— wre ae 
Binding. oven in shape to fit the waist. For sale at ali lead- buy the ITAN Pin of almost every notion 
ing dry-goods houses. dealer in the United States. 


SECKENDORF & CO., Sole American A ents, 
Se, N. ¥. American Pin Company 


26, 28, 30 & 32 E. Houston 

days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the opuiar , 8 
4 Ladies’ erage A ee llustrated cheeder free Waterbury, Conn. 

Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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To know what one wants, and to get what one wants, are 
two different propositions. This is as true of gloves as of 
anything else. You want gloves that 
won't rip or tear —gloves that will 
wear well: you can always get them if 
you will see that this brand is on the 
inside of the glove. We are spending a 
great deal of money to let every one know that the P.& P. gloves 


with this brand inside are reliable. This is why we advertise. 








If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of 
the fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, 
and enclose you with same a card entitling you to a dis- 


count of ro per cent. on the first pair which you purchase of 
our celebvated FONTAINE glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 
384 & 386 Broadway, New York. 
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For Al 
Stockings 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one \ 
hose supporter which 
cannot cut the 

stocking. All 
genuine 4 


WARREN 





Pat. No. 458,212. 


PERFECTION RUBBER. 


Tures Reasons Wuy Bailey’s Patent Perfection Rub- 
ber must commend itself to all who wear rubber shoes: 

rst. The heel having a ribbed back, it protects the clothing 
from becoming wet or soiled on the under surface by breaking 
the suction which two smooth surfaces create when wet. 

2d. The ribs being near together at the top, and spreading 
over the heel to the bottom, serves to hold the rubber securely 
on to the boot and prevents it from slipping at the heel. 

3d. It prevents the breaking of the rubber at the heel, 
where it first gives out, and a short fit cannot be forced 
on the wearer. It also secures the shape of the rubber until 


HOSE SUP- 
PORTERS are 
made with Warren 
Fasteners with 
Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges—all 


worn out. 
Men’s, like cut, $1.00 per pair. Men’s Low-Cut, 75¢. 
other supporters must waa ee Wenatatinins ais 


cut the stocking. For 


For sale by all dealers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
sale everywhere. In ordering, give size and width of boot you wear. 


iphlade by George Frost Co., Bo /¥//C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
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st tating ah e,shoce withen renew = 





See | 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Buch substice polieas are ES dutent and 


ecaemees W. L. DOUGLAS 


gaint se pretences. FOR 
3 SHOE woe 








. rable t inside, flexibi vever sold, at the price 
and durable than an y other shoe ever so! price. 
“made shies cost! from 


fie only 3 only de owe complete 
soles, ccoursly 6 pewee ou! e ‘as shown in cut), 

gives doub! ' Gower aa oe 
same price, for suc 5 sole sewed 
ya ee the edge and and when once 
worn 


The The two Solesof the w. A DOUGLAS 8 $3. 00 Shoe 
when worn through repaired as 


no agents: Wrjts for cuties gale, te tess Hiset for sale tay gna. our ae mcgrsend Reise acters. 


MOTHS : Bags, Wate Devnorr Patan thse Gas Bort pat za | PRIESTLEY'S DRESS GOODS in’ ey Ss the new 


Bldg., Detroit er Room 552, 196 Likerty &., 8.9 onable weaves. 
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uncomfortable,” says 
foot, “ cold, clammy, pinched 


your 


66 fe shoes,” says my 
| Have elt foot, “and so I 
am always warm and healthy.” 


Alfred Dolge Felt Slippers and Shoes 


are ideal winter foot wear. 


If you want 


to know more about these goods before 
ordering, send for our pamphlet “Oza Felt 


Footing.” 
inquiry. 
Daniel Green & Ca., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 





It costs but a postal card of 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods, 
None genuine 
without it. 
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shoes. 
dreds of unsolicited letters. 
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tedious breaking - in. 
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They require no 


They are made in any style or shape, three grades, 
Hand - Made, Hand-Welt, or Burt-Welt, Genuine Cordovan (Horse- 
Hide), French Calf, Kangaroo, Patent Leather, Mexican 


If your dealer does not keep them, we 
We also make Hunting and Mountain Boots with bellows tongue, 


NOTICE.—We have opened a Boot Shop at 
this Trade- | the corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
New York City, where a full assortment of the BURT 
“orrect Shape” shoes can be found. 


| PACKARD & FIELD 


ze" -| Burro, and English Grain. 
5 9 to will send them, express prepaid, to your address. 
ar} % 
e3: 2.8. : ‘ 
Pe Ssa Russet or Black English Grain. 
‘30 6 D cnceniciscataitieeaal 
nis See that | 
ao 
e3irs Mark is 
gs° stamped | ke “i 
| on every | & PACKARD 
wn? a 
aeee| | | 
AA hy (Successors to Burt & Packard), 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


‘*| have worn the Burt & Packarb ‘ Korrect Shape’ shoes for over a year, and 
they look as if there were six months’ more wear in them.” 


ON ALL SIDES 


is heard emphatic approval of the Burt & PAacKARD ‘‘ Korrect Shape” 
The testimonials used in this advertisement are selected from hun- 
An experience of over thirty years with the shoe 
needs of the choicest trade in the United States has taught us how to make 
a shoe that is simply perfection in fit and finish. 

To the wearer of the BurT & PACKARD “‘ Korrect Shape” shoes free- 
dom from corns and discomfort of every kind is assured. 
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‘* My friend is so proud of them, | believe he sleeps with them on his feet ! 
Enclosed find my order for a pair of Burt & Packarp ‘ Korrect Shape’ shoes.” 
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Baby’s Bath of Beauty 


For baby’s skin, scalp, and hair, nothing in the whole world is so cleansing, so purify- 
ing, and so beautifying as the celebrated Curicura Soap, the most effective skin purifying 





the cause of minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. 


sales of all other skin and complexion soaps. 


How Babies Suffer 


and beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. 


For irritating 


scaly eruptions of the skin and scalp, with dry, thin, 
falling hair, red, rough hands with shapeless nails, 
simple rashes and blemishes of infancy and childhood, it 
is absolutely incomparable. Thousands of grateful mothers 
pronounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Is the only cure for pimples and blackheads, because the 
only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, 
Sale greater than the combined 


and 
and 
and 
and 


when their tender skins are literally on fire with itching, scaly, and 


blotchy skin and scalp diseases, none but mothers realize. A single 


application of the CuTICURA REMEDIES will afford immediate relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 


speedy and economical cure. 


Price : CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 5o0c.; CUTICURA SOAP, 25¢. ; 


CuTicuRA .RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, $1.00. PoTTER DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


Boston, 





‘* ALL ABOUT THE SKIN, SCALP, AND HAIR,” 64 pages, illustrated, mailed free. 








Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 


unable to procure this Wonderful Soap, senda | 


25 Cents in stamps and ve a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
of Shandon Bells Soap. 














AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only 1s 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, .fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 
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After washing 
After shaving toe 


and beautifies. 
A toilet article 


Beto ED So uring of marvellous delicacy. 


use 


An ounce of prevention atch 


against chaps, irritation, 
roughness, which often come 


ro Cream. 


For sale by Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 
Small size by mail, 35¢. Sample by mail, roc. 
C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 

















“HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S 
Recamier Toilet | 
Preparations. 


Récamier Cream, 
$1.50. 


Récamier Balm, 
$1.50. 


Récamier Lotion, 
$1.50. 


Récamier Powder, 
$1.00 and 50c. | 


Recamier Soap, 
50c. and 25ce. | 


Will Make and Keep the Skin Soft and White. | 


FOR SALE BY 














AMERICAN ROSE EASTER LI, 
DRUGGISTS, FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, AND GLUMBIAN BOUQUET. ANEMONE. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, | iF NOT TOBE OBTANED OPYOUR DRUGGIST | 
305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. SEND 50<FOR SAMPLE BOX OF FOUR ODORS 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. M 
Send for Circular and Free Sample Powder. SQA. CQ 
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nal LaBEL— 
use for half a century. 


0 





Note— 


(Fac Simile.) 
This famous brand of Shavin 
Healing Comfort 


50 Million Chins. 


over 


Rich—Creamy Lather. , 
tle, but effective— Moist ~Covimg- Hetreshing — 
These pro} es have given this famous 
“Yankee” Shaving Soap a_ world-wide 
reputation and & sale larger than that of 
other Shaving Soaps. 


for upwards of 150 shaves. 
Ten Safe—EKasy—Refreshing Shaves for 1 cent! 
2" Be sure you get the Genuine! 
A sample cake—full size—mailed po« 
unable to obtain it of his druggist fo : 15c. in stamps, 





Soap has brought 


Healing properties—gen- 


ECONOMY. 
One cake of * Yankee ” Shaving Soap will suffice 


it-paid to anyone 


Address, 
The J. B: WitLiAms Co,, Glastonbury, Ct. U.S. A. 








shows box, cover and Soap itself. 


Cut 





(Fac-Simile. ) 


No Shaving Soap ever attained universal popularity so 
quickly as 


Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


Taking the place of all other Shaving Sticks—because 
it is a better soap—makes afar richer—creamier lather— 


the beard—and more soothing to tthe 
face. Has a better cace, (beautiful-—strong—serviceable- 
lined with gold lacquered metal, covered with rich maroon 
leatherette), and has a most delicate—delicious odor—the 
finest selection of Attar of Roses, the purest—sweetest— 
most costly of perfumes. 
Be sure you get WILLIAMS’ 

Sold at most all good drug stores. Don't take anything 
else. If your druggist will not supply you, send to us, 

Mailed to any point post-paid for 25c. in stamps % 
The J. B, WILLIAMS’ Co., Glastonbury, Ct. U.S.A. 





























“Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC.” 





SAFETY RAZOR. 





PRICE, - - - - - - $2.00 
Every one 
millions of 
own one of 
shaving de- 
plicity, beauty, q safety—in 
every attribute [EM necessary for 
the rounding out of the perfect razor, 
Dr. Scott’s Safety has no competitor. 
Every Blade Guaranteed. 


Address GEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


of America’s 
kings should 
these peerless 
vices. In sim- 





AGENTS WANTED. 





THIS 1S THE PRIEST, 
ALL SHAVEN 

| _ AND SHORNSSg 
Who MARRIED 












HIS THE RAZOR \ 
Ly R ne 
Which SHAVED THE PRIEST 

SO SMOOTH 
TORREY AND CLEAN. 


TORREY RAZORS 
AND STROPS 


are known, used, and praised everywhere. 


| Every RAZOR and STROP sold under a 
guarantee to give satisfaction. 
Our Book, how to select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in 
order—Free, 


J. R. Torrey Razor Co., 











P. O. Box 755. Worcester, Mass. 
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Rookwbod. 


The methods in use at the Rookwood 
Pottery are directed to making each 
piece individual in color and design. 
Hence it is impossible to issue a cata- 
logue. The ware may be had at the 
Pottery, or from a leading dealer in 
each large city, whose address will be 
given upon application. 

Rooxwoop Pottery, CINCINNATI. 


THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER, 


For Schools and Offices. 


Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Masa. 
Send for Circular. 


WE DO YOUR PURCHASING | 


To your entire satisfaction at a cost that will astonish you 
Even cheaper tha: shopping yourself, in large stores in large 
cities. 

We submit samples, prices, estimates, etc., on all merchandise 
from a paper of pins to a complete furnished palace; and save 
you money. 


THE SHELMIRE PURCHASING BUREAU, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ke FISHING TACKLE, & C4 go to J. B. 
CROOK & CO., 1191 and 1191 Broadway, N. Y. City 


BAKER @iiiictc PLAYS 
“-’ The Library of American Literature 2: 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. LWEBSTER& CO.,67 Fifth Ave.,New York. i 


A CENT SENT BE 





ditt EN 

















a eat se 








A STROUSERE RS. 412 BWAY, NY, 
UNN FOLDING-BED COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Free. 






























George William Curtis. 





Manufacturer o 















“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to (your addi 
tet veg wee og Fiano cr Gent verses about che 


“Orewn” goods Organs, the 
best caee. Ae and lesen be how it’s done. Cnaahogee 1 
GEO, P. BENT,(Clerk No. 8 ), Chieago, Ill.( Estab. 1870). 


DO YOU INTEND TO BUILD ? 





Then you should see our books of designs for houses. These | 


give floor plans and perspective views, and our prices for com- 
plete working plans, details, and specifications. 


Picturesque Houses for Forest and Shore, PRICE | 


$400 to $3000, - - : - = $1.00 


Artistic One-Story Houses, $300 to $3000, 2.00 | 
$2200t0 $1 


Colonial Houses, $12,000, - - 2.00 
SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES. 


Nol, I., between °. 400 and $1800, - 1.00 
oA‘. EE, 800 * 3000, - 1.00 
“« VYUL., « 3000 bad 9000, - 1.00 

Sensible Low-Cost Barns and Stables, + 


NATIONAL ARCHITECTS’ UNION, 
62 New St, New York. 631 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


-50 | 


In response to numerous applications for proofs 
of the 


Portrait of Mr. Curtis, 


which appeared in HARPER’S WEEKLY, and also 
of the illustration entitled 





| “The Easy Chair,” 


copies have been printed on coated paper, suitable 
for framing, and will be sent (in cardboard tubes) 
to any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents 
each. 

| Address : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| New York City. 
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From the time when 
the Remington Type- 
writer—the first prac- 
tical writing-machine 
—was taken to the 
famous Remington 
Gun Works in 1873 
till the present day, 
the policy of careful, 
constant, and progres- 
sive improvement 
there inaugurated has 
been steadily carried 
on. 

The same policy will 
be pursued unceasing- 
ly in the future. Pat- 


| ents for improvements 


to this King of Type- 
writers are constantly 
issuing. It is now 
protected by 

59 Patents, 


most of them having 
from 12 to 17 years to 
run. 

Ample guarantee is 
thus afforded to our 


| patrons that they will 
'not be subjected to 


the annoyances in- 


' cident to the use of 


other machines on ac- 
count of suits for in- 
fringement. 





Remington 
Typewriter. 


For 

Excellence of Workmanship, 
Superiority of Design, | 
Great Simplicity, 

Easy Manipulation, 
Durability, 

Speed, 


The Remington Typewriter 
is absolutely unrivalled. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | 

| 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, | 

New York. 
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™© MUNSON TYPEWRITER. 
“A New Departure.” 


The advent of which marks a New 
Era in Typewriters. 

Many NEW & DESIRABLE FEAT- 
URES. INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL TYPE-WHEELS. 

Any style of letter, any language. 
Compact and portable. No wear out 
to it. 








ADDRESS 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 
No. 162 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Shipman’s 
Fountain Pen. 


ALWAYS READY. 


Will write without blotting un- 
til every drop of ink 
is used. 


Prices from $2.00 to $6.50. 


Money refunded if, after 30 
days’ trial, it is not 
satisfactory. 


SHIPMAN’S STYLOGRAPHIC PENS, 
best made, $1.00 delivered. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE - LIST. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York. 


Mention Harfer’s Magazine. 


“MERRITT” TYPEWRITER 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters. Val- 
uable for light cor- 


PRICE 6.00. 
For | eee 










mennitt Fo. c co. 








? 
You 
Hay > 
? ’ The oF ? 
Hammond 


Manifolding 
Attachment 


By which 
G 
or™ Is N4 D B 7 
No To 
Argument Attack 
Now left tor £1 The 
Competitors yw Hammond 





Send for Descri jption. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0., 


447-449 East 52d Street, 








NEW YORK. 
Se ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 
' 4 often give good advice. Artists 
« who use the Air Brush are get- 


: ting rich, and recommend it 
very strongly. It is distinctively an art tool, and saves 
time and labor and increases the excellence of the work 
Write for illustrated catalogue. It will interest you. 


Air Brush Mfg. Co., 59 Nassau St., Rockford, Il., U.S.A. 





ESTERBROOK 


k= 


28 0H ST aS 





THE BEST MADE. 








it 


wy 
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YES, MATTERS ARE BECOMING INTERESTING, 


And in the Typewriting World to-day without doubt 


The MOST interesting matter is 


The New Yost Writing Machine! 
And the NEXT most interesting is its 

















$5000 Cash Columbian Fair Contest. 








As to the Machine— 


The New Yost, you will remember, is the 
Mm champion of many new and wonderful ideas: 
\) Centre-Guide Alignment; non-wearing loose 
| bearings; velocity touch; direct printing with- 
j} out ribbon; easy keyboard,etc. If you would 
understand its rapid march into popularity, and 
why it is head and shoulders above the patched- 
up models of other style machines, send for our 
handsome illustrated catalogue. 


As to the Contest— 


If you wish to advance the standard of typewriting, as the New Yost 
now for the first permits, by all means learn upon it, for you will at the 
same time master the other machines, and perhaps enrich your purse 
handsomely. $5000 in cash will positively be distributed by the 
judges at the World’s Columbian Fair, as follows: 


SSeeccee = 





The Correct Way. 





One Grand Prize of $1000—For the best exhibition of tabulated work, dictation, etc. 

10 Prizes of $100 each—For the best original essays, subject ‘‘ Typewriting as a Fine Art,” etc. 

20 Prizes of $50 each—For best speed on memorized sentence and dictation. 

20 Prizes of $25 each—For the best transcripts of legal matter, fancy designs, etc. 

50 Prizes of $10 each—(To pupils in Typewriting schools only) for best essays, legal transcripts, fancy 
designs, business letters, etc. 

10 Prizes of $100 each—To proprietors of typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain 
the largest number of above prizes. 


Write for full particulars and conditions. 
g a ee ee -_ 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


This is to certify that the Yout Writing Machine Co. 71 Brad | YOST WRITING MACHINE CO.,, 


way, New York, has made a special deposit with this bank of 








$5000, the draft of the Commi ted by the ‘ 
Senetanmnat a, Waliconsas foci 71 and 73 Broadway, 
m., » 
in 1893, as described above. be sata jen: New York. 
New York, June 20th, 1899. 
RB & 
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Have you seen it? 





THE 


CALIGRAPH’S 


New Keyboard. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 


Call upon our agents in any large city. 


BRANCHES: 
237 Broadway, N. Y 
14 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
612 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ENGLISH FACTORY: 
Coventry, England. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





TO CORRESPOND 


is a pleasure, provided you can obtain sat- 
isfactory writing-paper. There are certain 
writing-papers that ALWays give satisfaction, 
because they are superior in quality and mod- 


erate in price. They are 


BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence), 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence), 
BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 


If he 
doesn’t, and will not get them for you, send 
us three 2-cent stamps and we will forward 
you our complete samples, with full informa- 
tion how to obtain them. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


(Incorporated), 


Your dealer probably keeps them. 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, and Engravers, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), 
BOSTON, MASS. 


lunge 








‘NATIO 
Typewriter 


Irrespective of Price The Best. 


Color of ink can be changed instantly. 


Absolutely Perfect Manifolder. Can be 
used with all duplicating processes. 
Standard Keyboard. Automatic Tabula- 
tor. Perfect Envelope Guide, 


Embodies every good quality fonnd in other standard writing 
machines, and has many points of superiority all its own. 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price, 

Write us for specimen Many-Color Work and I!lustrated 
Pamphlet, giving full details, etc. Send two-cent stamp for 
“Columbian ” Calendar, good for 250 years, 


National Typewriter Co., 


715, 717, 719 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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FRANKLIN ®& TYPEWRITER. 


Half as many Parts as any other Type-bar Machine. 
Has the Standard or Universal Key-Board. Alignment pers 
6 O ; fect and permanent. 
” Makes Less Noise than any other Typewriter. 
The Carriage Locks at the end of a line. 
net Se It is an unequalled Manifolder—1 to 20 
ist Class 
Typewriter 
ever made. 




















Perfect Copies. 

Prints Eighty-one Characters, Capitals, 

Nini Small Letters, etc. 

= 4a) The Ribbon feeds Automatically, horizon- 

Mes tally across the Type 

Type prints on top a the C ylinder, 
hence Writing always in sight as 
soon as written. 

— +4 Light, Positive, Even and 


BS Speed is Limited nly by the Skill of Operator. 
. In short, The FRANKLIN is the Cheapest and 
the Best Standard Writing Machine made. 
‘ Avoiding all wooden levers, t Bic joints and rock- 
ing shaft movements, by the use of only SEVEN PARTS and a 
= movement, it produces the same results as the complica- 
ed and bp wpb memanion omvoced je the from FOURTEEN 


SEND F FOR NTA part ote SEWING (ire parm Mov VEMENT, SPECIMENS 


FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass.. 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


The Mi oaorz: Writing =-Machine. 
And 
















the only one containing the following features: 


VISIBLE WRITING. 

PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON - FEED REVERSE. 

AUTOMATIC LINE - SPACING. 

UNLIMITED SPEED. 

POWERFUL MANIFOLDER. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

LIGHT - RUNNING. — DURABLE, 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 


146, 148, & 150 Centre St., New York. 
Send for a Catalogue. 








Positively The Leading _—— ait Million in use. 

















Mention this MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue, BLOOMSBURG, PA, 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
ote ES WRITERS, | [eee eee 
Shipped anywhere or for ea ny oe ng ook. canst runnin rapid 
“ig ts. 52- co 3 ree, any. Endorsed by the Bey 
ew ae ya 
EEADQUARTERS, | 196 Monroe Bt., Chi | nd Address 81 
Co. wanied oAsarae type 
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Is just the thing for a Holiday Present. An end- 
less source of amusement. Fun for adults or children. 
For sale everywhere, or will be sent, prepaid, to any 
address on receipt of one dollar by the publisher, 


E. I. HORSMAN, 34! Broadway, N. Y. 


DUPLICATE WHIST. 


Made in Two Grades only, 


ALL CLOTH 


—and— 


ALL LEATHER. 


For Sale by Dealers in Games. 
Send for Rules, Description, and Price-List. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
































ithe og he Toy of Toys! 
ing countries— A e sey SS y | 


America, Europe, H pp oricaiterers 


>] SI aise ‘Highest tories, Towers, Villas 
asia, and Africa a Awards. Bridges, etc., etc 
i Highest are beautifully 
United States are -0 3p R » ox 'h, 
P I a y! n g C a rd 5 a tie Box” affords more 0 nesage 
have been tested entertainment for young and old, 





and found un-! | Prices range from 90c. to $42.00 2 box. 
None genuine without the Trademark “Anchor” 


equalled. The brands adapted es- Beware of Worthless imitations S 





than a dozen of the most expensive Toys. E 


pecially to club games and card For FREE superbly illustrated descriptive cata- 
parties are logues, naming all our Depotsin the,U. S., apply to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 

Capitol, Sportsman’s, Treasury, 17 WARREN STR., 

















Congress, Army and Navy, Cabinet, 














Patent nt: row er Machinery, 
‘ . , omplete Outfits 
Insist upon having them from your Wood or pa ype without steam- 
} full 
dealer. | large shops, Dy using cur New LA BOM 
| SAVIN lesehinery, latest and most 
| im sehen 7 for practical shop use, also for 


The United States Printing Co. | Industrial Schools, Home Training, ete. 


CatTa.ocur Frer. 
| Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O 








“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are | Bek bee RLS. Sipe stata $815 
$7.50. you sau. Dey, 


played, and giving prices of 40 brands—4o0 kinds—of playing 
cards, will be sent to any one who will mention where this ad- 
vertisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 








RIFLES $2.00 
WATCHES Tug owes 8 Guewenr C2 
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The CRANDALL Typewriter. 


A MODEL OF ECONOMY, 
UTILITY, and DURABILITY, 


at FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-handed Typewriter, inferior to 
none in utility, range of work, speed, and convenience, and has the 
following points to distinguish it from others : 

1.—Work always in sight. 

8.—inetenee changeable TYPE; eight styles in 
English. 

3.—LETTERS cannot get out of * alignment.” 

4.—One half the price usually paid for any ar- 
ticle that will do anything like the same 
work. 

If you think of purchasing a Machine, don’t invest your ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS until you make trial of the CRAN- 
DALL, and if you haven’t thought of buying one before, the low 
price is worth serious thought. 

Address for CATALOGUE and further information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 
206 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 353 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Factory, Groten, N. Y. 


Phonetic Shorthand. 


Osgoodby’s Method for Self-Instruction. 


Manual, $1.50. Reader, $1.50. Speed- Book, $1.50. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE OSGOODBY SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPEY, 
ROCHESTER, N. 
Instruction by maii only — Terms, of, entitling the student 
to the above-named text-books free. Instruction Thorough 
and Complete. Synopsis for two-cent stamp. 














SAVE MONEY on New and Secon 





REVELL @ CO, £19429: —— 











De te 1008 Wwalset 0, Paling PS 


NS EN9, VIEWS 
mua 
$69. Plibert Be. Hepat FS La 


AGENTS » 5 iepear tasteker eee | 


; GORE" "co o” 47 Court Street., Boston. 
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SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK - CASES. 
BALL BEARING. 


We make cases adapted 
to every requirement. 
For Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Commercial 
use. Also special cases 
for the ** Century” 
Dictionary. 


Illustrated Catalogue € 
free. Address 


SARGENT MEG. CO., 
Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote Harfer’s Magazine. Muskegon, Mich, 


SARGENT’S Rolling, Reclining, 











Back Rests, Bed Trays, Invalids’ Beds and Tables, Commodes, 
Earth Closets, Sanitary Rubber Goods, Hospital Supplies, and 
everything for invalids. Full information and illustrated cata- 
logues free by addressing SARGENT MFG. CO., either East- 
ern Office, 814 Broadway, New York, or Factory, 
Muskegon, Mich, Quote Harper's Magazine. 


Simplex psy 


WEW ¥ YORK MAY 20,604 MAY 20, 
SIMPLEX TYPEwR’ 














/ wier WRITE ALINE 6 INCHES LONG. 





Guaranteed to do as good work 
As any high price Machine. 


Especially adapted for Professional and private use. 


A MOST USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Send for circular. 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 30 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
" HALF PRICE! 


Large stock of Second-hand Machines of all makes at ve 
low figures. We sell, exchange, or rent anywhere in the U.S. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Everything guaraateed. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER 


EXCHANGE, 
200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





+ dle 
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THE HENRY DIBBLEE COMPANY ; 


Make a specialty of English Ceramic Mosaics and Tiles, Mantels, Grates, Special Fur. 
niture, and Interior Work. 

A prominent feature of their business is the department devoted to Bank and Office 
fitting, furnishings, and decoration. 

During the coming months special attention will be given to designing and manu 
facturing display stands for intending exhibitors at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Estimates furnished on our own or architect’s designs. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THE HENRY DIBBLEE COMPANY, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Fou Can | Harper's Catalogue, 


Hang your shades A descriptive list of over 3000 « 
umes, sent to any address on receipt 


as you want them, of Ten Cents in stamps. 














not asthe fixtures| s«e«sceeme 
iF NOT, WHY NOT s 
HERE 1S ONE Scidmne Bea ancrns. 


oblige you to, wa de de ~ i yen = 


If You Use| 


American Trading (0. <= 
Mfrs,’ — Bs 5 





y” NO HOUSE 


Iscomplete without them. 
Will fit any window. Sim- 


| as artistic,and 
: . moderate in price. Send 
The Efficient Spring Shade Lb id Erdceent otscnp for exqui- 
ad — descrip 
tive catalogue. 
Rollers, made by PA i>) B | | N p 4 Albany Venetian Blind Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 





Nevius & HAVILAND, 


P__ 500 West 42d St., New York. | PAI N Tr OOFS 
ED D JACKET T pump. DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE P. PAINT 


Py will run from it pure andclean. Itcoversdouble 
The BEST Butane for wing-ail for _ out - door the surface of any other paint, and will last ‘our or five 
ually useful for anyiron wor! a my <4 











te ouste. _ ORS valve TD ad valve sane circulars, J08. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Ci 

=. be, Fepaired an aod @ new eine ea the TE D Yetbont _ a 
furbing | 

sec Taats, AML AR & SON, Utice N.Y | Bath Cabinet, Rolling Chalt. <Gpy 






CHAS. MILLAR & SON, tice, N.Y 
Biba at eh i for Wa eft ois! | 
My ite SS + 
. Through Cars. Low Bates. [| ap Brpets aD Commopzs. | 
‘ | Descriptive Lists sent free, WebamN | 
Mae TTR) LEAVE CHICAGQ «=| ___ —_Bew Haven Chair Oo,, Now Haven, Ot, 


ESCA) EVERY THURSDAY $29, mage cuarmoes 


SN A 7 Por eddress limited variety in stock and to order. 
paw «J.C. JUDSON & CO. American Desk & Seating Co. 
. 196 Clark St., Chicago. 


70-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin unable to 
, Ete. walk. 





ae 


| A CURE for! A Priceless $F 
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One Lamp 


that is easy to manage and take care 
of —all the care it requires is filling 


and wiping once a day and putting a | 
wick in once in six months—is the | 


Pittsburgh. 

No other lamp gives quite so much 
light; but its great advantage is ease; 
it almost takes care of itself. 

The merchants know all about it. 
Some sell it; some don't. 
merchants want the best goods; some 
want the biggest profit. 
all know that it pays 
sell the best things. 

Let us send you a primer. 


Pittsburgh Brass Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The coolest and very 
best Lamp in the world 
for burning kerosene ; 
does not heat the face ; 
will withstand the wind. 


we THE 

28 HITCHCOCK 
pt LAMP. 

z= Explosion impossible, 


burns open like gas, gives 
a powerful silvery light, 
superior to gas for read- 


lamp for cottages 
camping ; no breakages 
of glass; quite suitable 
for wedding or Christmas 
presents. 


Hitchcock Lamp Co., 
85 Factory Street, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y., 
And we will deliver at our 
expense one plain sample 
nickeled lamp, to any address 
in the United States. Send for 


or 











NO CHIMNEY. 
NO GLOBE. 


Lamp” is stamped on the 
burner to be genuine. 


They don't | 
them best to | 


illustrated Catalogue giving | 


Some 





ing or sewing, just the | 


Send $5.co to the | 


description. Quantity 
Price to Dealers. 
Be sure ‘‘ Hitchcock | 


'B 


The Best Lig ht 


WITH THE LEAST CARE. THAT'S ig THE 


Bal 


LAMP 


GIVES. 
IT HAS A 


DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT 


thus ie ee = 












THEY ARE THE ONLY LAMPS 
THAT HAVE THIS FEATURE. 


— no substitute, and be 


"Be S 


LARGE VARIETY. 
SUPERIOR FINISH. 
Send for our little book. 

It will interest you. 
We also manufacture a 
large line of 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES & } IXTURES & ART METAL GOODS. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: - - MERIDEN, CONN. 





LALA 


W. C. VOsBURGA MFG CO. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y, LY. concen; ILL, 


DESIGNERS 
axD MANUFACTURERS oF 


GAS, ELECTRIC 


- AND - 


COMBINATION 
FIXTURES 


ASK FOR THEM 
of the most responsible dealer 
of your city. 
QUALITY asp WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. } 
tical 











GREAT COMFORT AND 
LITTLE COST! 


Combined in a luxurious, elegant 


seizagy 'URKISH COUCH 


With adjustable head. Upholstered in 
For #26, delivered at standard plush, any color, or 
nearest R. R. Station. in tapestry. Address 
THE FRED. ‘c TUCKER CO., B Street, Peoria, il. 


AS, paid for old Gold or Silver 
CASH,‘ fOr es, XMAS, F or Diamonds. Send by 
registered package” or express. We remit check by return mail. 


. HART, 45 Reynolds Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1880. 








BYy the CH. FIELD HAVILAND china china, and ee | sure 
of satisfaction. 
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DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


We challenge any one to show us a house where our Stain has WASHED OFF. 


A shingled house if painted is not artistic. A 
moss -green roof cannot be obtained by the use of 
paint. We will send you samples of any color 
stain if you will write to us. We study the harmo: 
of colors, and can suggest effects you have not thoug! 
of in staining. Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 


55 Broad Street, Boston, Mass, 

The following ~ . as our agents: 

H. M. Hooker Co., hicks , 

Cleveland Oil & Paint Mig, ee: Portland, Ore. 

Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal. 

= Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Campbell & Cutler Paint & GlassCo., Kansas City, M 

— Rich Paint & Color Co., New York City, N.\ 
The L. J. Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Baker & Richards, Seattle, Wash. 


Water for the Upper Floors of City and Country Residences. 


Water for Lawns and Gardens, 














Both the Ericsson and Rider 


HOT-ALR 


PUMPING ENGINES 


(with recent improvements) 
ARE MADE BY THE 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS 


(Formerly Foot of West 13th Street), 
Removed to 87 and 89 South 5th Ave., New York. 


Salesroom, 21 Cortlandt St. ERICSSON. 


W. H. MULLINS, — wepoine, HOLIDAY, OR BIRTHDAY 
*“Py-RESENT * 


ARTISTIC SHEET METAL STATUARY. satiny nts Reet 


ir. it makes 15 pieces of furnit 
Maker of the famous 













ba 200 chan of position. You can 
teck 3 yourself as well lying 

down as sitting up. 
chair is made on new princi 
and is a wonder. The foot-re 
can be instantly detache: 1 
—— into a handsome ot 

; the chair then become 
elegant parlor rocker. They have beautifully carved frames, and 
upholstered in Plush, Leather, or Wilton Ru 
» Send 2e, stamp for colored engravings, price -dist, and catalogue 
Theatre, New York ; | taining legend of Rip Van Winkle. Addré 


statue of “Hermann,” | P- C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Lock Box I, CATSKILL, N.Y. 


32 feet high, for mon- — GIVEN FREE — 


ument at New Ulm, | UA DIDS’ DBEsSES. 
: ‘ LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, NW. Y. 
Minn. Send for pho- | See Haprer’s for August. 


tographs and prices. | ORPHEA MUSIC BOXES 


| 
| 
teed. Catalogue of | Are the swee most complete, tone-sustaining, per- 
feet, and durable Musical Boxes made, and any number of tunes 
ornamental work and | can be obtained for them. Delightful family, wedding, ann 
‘ . | versary, and holiday gift. Buy direct of the makers, the oldest. 
cornices mailed on most reliable, and responsible Firm. Inspection invited. 
licati c | Musical Box can be guaranteed to wear well without Gautschi’s 
eppucation. orre- | patented Safety Tune Change and Parachute. Manufactur- 
d licited. | @PS’ Headquarters for Gem and Concert Roller Organs, 
spondence solicited. | Symphonions, and Polyphones, at lowest prices. Factor 
| established 182 
109 Depot St., Old Music Semee carefully repaired, improved, and guaranteed. 


SALEM, OHIO. | Gautschi & Sons, 1999 °Ceel Se, Paliedeiphis. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
J. T. WAGNER, Sales Agent, | A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to 


108 Chambers Str2et, New York. | any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
84 


** Diana” statue sur- 
mounting the Madi- 
son Square Garden 








Satisfaction guaran- 
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Paint, or any coloring material which 
contains an excess of linseed oil, will 
turn black, blister, crack, and peel off, 
with age; because they form a coating 
on the surface of the wood. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


act differently. They are real stains. 
They hold their color as well as paint, 
give a superior artistic effect, and they 


Grow Old Gracefully. 


Send 6c. in stamps for Samples om Wood, and Sheaf of 
Sketches (25) of Creosoted Houses. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 


70 Kilby Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


| 
} 
| 








GOOD CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


| Dear me! these shades are more bother than they 
| are worth. Won't you have HARTSHORN’S 
| SELF-ACTING SHADE ROLLERS put in these 
| windows, John, and then we will have no further 
trouble ? 

John agrees, and will be careful to notice Stewart 
Hartshorn’s signature on label attached to each roller. 





EFrimcOR S. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamencal, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood-Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors, 
Write for circular ‘‘ On Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 
free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
315 FIFTH AVENUE, N. ¥. CITY. 


) HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


Wood Carpets, 
/ Parquet Floors, 
Wood Mosaic, 
Rug Borders. 










Send Stamp for Book of Designs. 
eae E. B. MOORE & CO., 
asian 348 and 50 Randolph St., 


ARTISTIC 


| 8 9 I ® with other examples of Domestic Architecture, by 
FULLER & WHEELER, Architects; 70 plates, eleven by 
fourteen inches. - Cloth. d, Price $6.00. Add 


; - , ress 
J. L. LOCHNER, Jr., 86 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


HOMES 





In City and Country | 
































Residence Architecture, 


Fee ae ‘* Cottage Souvenir,” 
Revised (1892) Edition Superbly Illustrated. 
sodedon, is 83¢x11 in, ; 180 pages, and 


adanotArtistic Dwellings 
from $500 to $15,000 with reliable estimates of cost. 


Hints to Home Builders 


and other information contained in this work 
makes House building truly easy and relieves one : 


contains over 


of many knotty problems. Price $2.00 post paid, 
Beaatifal Prospectus and Sample Pages Free. 2 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, © 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


? 
28.8, 8,8,8,8,8,8,8, S.5.5,8,8,85,.8,8,8,8,8, 1.8, 
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injury which might possibly be done by water. 





| King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, 
for Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive deco- 
rations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 
| It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is ex- 
clusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely poor 
quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following secon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality of 
material on so impoztant a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or four 
times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 


Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the old 


i method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession, #. ¢., 
f patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past three years, 


i] and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are compelled to 


Send to us for Circular and Testimonials. 


At the same time, we add a partial list of some of the build- 


ings throughout the country which have been plastered with this material, together with a list of our Agents: 


Lobby of new Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York City. 
Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
é Mail and Express, New York City. 
New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York City. 
David’s Island Government Hospital, New York Harbor. 
District Judicial Court Building, Harlem, New York City. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boys and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Magnificent Residences of E. J. Knowlton and H. C. Hulbert, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Infirmary Buildings and Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y 
Live-Stock Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Elmira Fire Department, Elmira, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 
N. Y. State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. 
Church of the Holy Rosary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Commercial Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


AGENT S. 


Ira_O. Goodrich, Manager, No. 166 Devonshire 


Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y 


Carpenter, Todd & Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. St., Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Smith, Sing Sing, N.Y. > Noble, Spri: id, Mass. 

Crandall, Knight & Reichard, Troy, N.Y. ith & Green, Worcester, Mass. 
Ladow, Mechanicsville, N. Y. C. S. Paisler, New 


res 
Mead & Smith, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
Morphy Bros., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Le Gleasons & Kiffs, Delhi, N. Y. 
A. Jenkins, Stanford, N. Y. 
Crane & Swayze, Middletown, N. Y. 
. ]. Mandery, Buffalo, N. Y. 
olmes & Hayes, Elmira, N. Y. 
L. Mandery, Rochester, N. Y 
Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Washburn Bros., Jersey City, N. J. 
Dalrymple & Lindsley, Morristown, N. J. . Serena & Co., 
Decker & Simmons, Deckertown, N. J. . McAdam & Son, B 
Buchanon & Smock, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Bell & Conover, Orange, N. J. 
i& S.S. Thompson, Elizabeth, N. J. 
‘ook & Genung, Newark, N. J. 
L. L. Carlisle, Newark, N. J. 


Devanny & Foot, 
. W. Aiken, 





W.N. Potter & Co,, Holyoke, Mass. 


own, 
; E. Patterson & Co., Pittston, Pa. 


& Triskie Philadel 
ni . e 
aw ay & Son, Philade 


a. 
Garrison, Williams & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Luther Keller, Scranton, Pa. 

Manchester & Hudson, Providence, R. I. 
H. E. Billings, Hartford, Conn. 


Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River R. R. at Ni- 
agara Falls, Lockport, Garrisoas, Croton, Sing Sing, etc. 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y, 

State Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. 

Public School, West New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in the State.) 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R. R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, ia Branch, N. J. 

“ Laurel in the Pines,’”’ Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theatre, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, a Mass. 

Residence of Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, Mass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Carnegie & Co. (Limited), Bessemer, Pa. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dalzell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Danler Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt.’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post ice, Williamsport, Pa. 

Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 

Jackson Street Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 

Depot of C. R. R. of N. J., Scranton, Pa. 

=r Building, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I 

State Hospital Extension, New Haven, Conn. 

Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 

Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 

Straights University, New Orleans, La. 

Opera House, Lincoln, Neb. 

State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. : 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y., and many fine resi- 
dences at Long Branch, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; also at Saratoga, 
Mountain Districts of the Catskills and Adirondacks, and 
Lenox, Mass. 





E. A. Chatfield Co., New Haven, Conn. 
H. D. Clark & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co.,Cleveland, 


hio. 

Stitt, Price & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Inman Bros., Akron, Ohio. 
C. C. McColgan Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dickinson Bros. & King, Chi Tl. 
— — & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
. M. Ong, New Orleans, La. 
aime and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. A. Moross & Co., ttanooga, Tenn. 
Ireland & Hardison, Nashville, Tenn. 

. McCracken & Co., Portland, Oregon. 

as. H. McGill, Washington, D.C. 

arner Moore & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Adams Bros. & Paynes, Lynchburg, Va. 
Andrew Hanley, Savannah,Ga. (For North Car- 

olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori and 

Alal.ama.) 


. Mass. 


eld, Mass. 
Pa. 


Pa. 
hia, Pa. 
hia, Pa. 
a. 


dock, Pz 





Lorimer, Rome & Co., Adelaide and Melbourne, 
N. S. W., Australia. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE SOLE PATENTEES, 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The above illustration shows another of the many band- 
some mantels manufactured by us. Price of face-brick 
work, including bearth, fire-back, under- on, and red- 
tile shelf covering, $60. Price in cream bricks, $90. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON ) 4 Liberty Sq., 

FACE BRICK CO., { Boston, Mass. 


Our “‘ Sketch-Book ”’ contains many other 
designs, and is interesting as an art sou- 
venir. We send it for ten 2-cent stamps. 


W E have a large and unique “ 


“ SHOPPELL’S 
MODERN 
HOUSES.” 


—— © 
HANDSOME ‘COLOR SHEET” FREE. 
Color Sheet,” giving examples of eleva- 
tions properly and artistically colored, showing illustrations of the 
tight kind of brushes and how to hold and use them, suggesting colors and 
tints according to the surroundings of houses, giving rules for quantities 
of paint required, directions for mixing, etc., etc.—in short, a complete and 
practical treatise on house painting. We will send the “ Color Sheet” 
FREE with all orders for books to the amount of $3.00 or more. 
Complete List “ Sheppell’s Modern Houses "— Classified. 
ACH book contains 72 pages, fine heavy paper, size of each page 11 x 15 
inches. Large views, floor plans, cost, all dimensions, and full descrip- 
tions of each design are given. Prices of materials and labor on which 
estimates are based are given. In addition to the as “ classified ” designs, 
each book (except No. 32) contains 14 designs of various costs, making 39 
designs in each book. 
Book No. 19 contains 4 Designs of $600 Cottages 
20 “ 000 Cottages 


“ 21 “ 6 “ 1500 Cottages 
= ° @ “ 2% * 2000 Cottages 
« - = e 25 e 2500 Houses 
24 ° 25 « 3000 Houses 

- 2% ” 25 ” 3300 Houses 

* 6 ad 25 a 3500 Houses 

27 a 25 “ 4000 Houses 

2s - 25 “ 4500 Houses 

29 2 25 4 5000 Houses 

30 sad 25 * 6000 Houses 


as - 31 we 25 mal 7500 Houses 
No. 32 contains 20 Double Cottages and 20 Stables. 
33 2 Designs of $10,000 oo on Houses. 
Prices.—One book, $1; any 4 books, $3; any 7 S, $5; full set (2g 
books), $10. Mailed, all postage prepaid, on receipt ae price. Address 
R. W. SHOPPELL, Architect, 
Mention this magazine. 68 Broadway, N. Y. 












FRANK P. 2 P. "P. ALLEN, N,_ Architect 184 Old Houseman Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


THIS KFOUSE COST 


$1,200 


but you can learn of ? other designs, costing from $650 


up by sending to-day for 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


the second edition of which is sent to any 
address, postpaid for $1.00. These houses 
are substantial and rely for their beauty up- 
on artistic lines, rather than cheap decora- 
tions, which only offend the eye, in the end. 





BOUGHTON, Phila. anufacturer 


HE FLOORS 


de egy 
+ eche PSO 6 ¢ > ® @ @ | 


* 
SRS DS snes oe.s 
ERE ses AoE UGS: 
; RR IIOOOT of Exypt ti 
eae tae | At y. 2% ork, Grilles, 
LST OLS Oe | Ge) Gea | es olding ~~ 
See — Pee eae & Se ae 
BQue TON & LANVEL [LE 20 Tremont Bt, Boston. 
for book c of designs. No charge ‘or estimates. 











PATENT! 


THOMAS P. eo Washin 
D. C. No pay asked for patent unti ob 
tained. White for Inventor’s Guide. 
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The Southern fields are white with clothing for the world. The year closing with 
August, 1892, is credited with the largest crop of Cotton the world has ever seen—more 
than 9,000,000 bales. It also saw prices lower than in forty years. 


Authorities agree that while increased output and lower prices may create new uses 
and larger demand for this noble staple, the Planter’s hope lies in cheaper harvesting of 
the crop. In recognition of this fact, inventors are busy on machines by which they 
expect to reduce the cost of picking from $12.50, as at present, to $3.00 per bale. 

There is little doubt but that the same need that called out the Harvester to sup- 
plant the sickle will very soon supply a successful Cotton-picking machine. 


The problem of the modern business man is not unlike that of the Cotton Planter. 
Changing conditions call for careful consideration. The volume of business grows 
continually ; competition increases constantly ; prices fall off steadily. 

The average business man has an adequate investment and desirable goods. What 
he most needs is the means by which to gather his share of business at less outlay. 

For this purpose nothing now equals Newspaper Advertising in efficiency and 
economy. The very fact that it is not universally used is itself a great advantage to 
him who is first, or among the first, in his line to use it. No better illustration of this 
point need be given than the advertising pages of this Magazine. _ 

The experience, organization, and facilities which represent 24 years of hard work 
in this one line can be placed at the service of present or intending advertisers, large 
) 

: 


r small, by 
: N. W. AYER & SON, 
) Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
) TIMES BUILDING. Philadelphia. 
~ 
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T is not a malicious twist we give the lion’s tail; we wish only to impress 
on your mind that our American Optical Lanterns are far ahead of foreign 
ones, and that England, France, and Germany cannot monopolize the trade. 
Our patent 


“PARABOLON and CRITERION” 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS are 


a great improvement. They are more portable, more convenient, and better 
made. Either Oil, Lime, Electric, or Sun Light may be used, opening up 
innumerable fields for the private circle, the class-room, the scientific inves- 
tigator, the public lecturer, the Lodge Room, Societies, and the Amateur 


otographer. 
{ Besides apparatus, we make plain and beautifully colored photograph 
} and mechanical slides and all accessories, from our own or customers’ nega- { 
tives and designs—anything in the line desired 





Catalogues Free. Correspondence Solicited. Mention Harper's. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., New York; 189 La Salle St., lle St., Chicago, Hit. 


KAMARET"\HAWKEYE 


Ask to have your Camera reloaded with BLAIR’S FILM. 


These cameras use regular dry plates, or ELAIR’S NEW FILM; for 25 to 100 pictures without loading. 

The HAWK-EYE has had the largest sale of any combined plate and film camera ever made 

The KAMARET is unequalled for tourists’ use, being one-third smaller than any similar camera of equal capacity. 

Any one who will glance over the HAWK-EYVE and KAMARET booklets, which are sent free, will understand why his choice 
should be one of these, rather than any of the numerous other cameras which are advertised. 


THE PRICES RANGE FROM $12.50 TO $65.00. 


We develop and finish the pictures, or supply outfits for such purpose, as preferred 
BLAIR’S FILM THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers. 
se 
Salesrooms, Wholesale and Retail, 471 Tremont St., Boston; 451-453 Broadway, a 
WON’T FRILL New York; 918 Arch St., Philadelphia : 245-247 State St., Chicago. | 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New \ York, Trade Agents. ‘ 
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different problems of 
VT ANCHOR Puzzte,” ‘ 
—price 
Apply for tree brautifal, illustr. Cata- 
logues, aiso about other Puzzles, etc., to 
F. AD. _— £ co., 
4; 17 Warren S New York. 













; il 
every, gull bnsine Ex 16 BITIONS, ew. rd 
Proftable mn ‘236 a 
Lu oS ad te jome = sire be page Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, te. ¢ Optician, 49 9 Nassau St.,N.¥. 


CLOTHES We clean or dye the most delicate shade of 
| ose. New: fabric. No ripping required. Repair to order. 








tf terms. We pay expressage both ways to any point in 
t cv. 

McEwen’s A a Dye Works ayp Conssare. EstaBLISHMENT, 
Nasuvitie, Tenn, @ Name this advertisement. 


6 








$10 worthot of amusement for I5e.t | 





wos WORKSHOP ©30" 


Barnes Wood and — Working 
Machin nook, Powe, — 


quali | profit on eg 
i ee such machines 
ip teat twenty years, 


Sa en ecities 00. 
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PALMER COx’s 
BROWNIE STAMPS 


Lots of Fun and this Complete 
Outfit for $1. 
16 Rubber Stamps of the very ~ gn 
cutest Brownies, 2 inches tall 
tally drawn and copyrighted vasa)” by by 
Mr. Cox; ink pad; pages paper— 
all securely ked in nea’ wooden: box, 
If your dealer doesn’t kee cop ghem., » send 
us your name, address an 
THE BROWNIE CO. 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
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s\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography /f 





‘Henry Clay’ 


Now here’s a_ hand 
Camera that people have 
« De- 
scribe it’? With pleas- 


been waiting for. 
ure. Your name and 
address, please, and the 


description will come. 


Scoull & Adams Ca, 
423 Broome St. N. Y. 


OES ERRIESCUCI CeCe cee ee ee eee ears ee eeio 










= THE — 


PREMIER 
CAMERA 





IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 


PRICE $18.00 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
9 S.WaTeR St. ROCHESTER NY. 


fly ee ‘) 

















KODAK ... 


3 


Ls TOOK A 
KODAK 

p WITH HIM, 
AND WILL 

NEVER GO 


WITHOUT 
IT NOW. 





KODA 





The New Model Folding Kodak has glass 
plate attachment, Barker Shutter, sliding 
front, automatic register and can be used 
as a hand or tripod camera. Best lens; 
best finish. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 
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10 miles or 1,000 tniles 
‘from home —it matters; 
pnot — Columbias_ wear: 
tthe world around—re-; 
t pairs so seldom one for-} 
fgets about them—Co-; 
}lumbias are guaranteed. ; 
* Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free 7 
P at Columbia ncies, by mail for two two- 


F cent stamps. Pope Mig. Co., Boston, New 4 
q York, Chicago. 
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The Banner Buggy. 


It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy to 
always invest in expensive carriages. In our 
opinion the vehicle is not made that combines 
cheapness, durability, convenience and comfort 
to a greater degree than does the Bradley 
Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Bu es were sold in 1890, 
and ten thousand purchasers testify they are the easiest 
riding vehicles they ever possessed. We make them 
with either Piano, Corning, Concord and Spindle bodies. 
The Spindle style we also put out in Oak and Ash. 
Tops in light color if desired. Our complete catalogue 
and price list mailed free to any address. 


RADLEY & G0, temas 


, 14 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
96 & 98 SudburySt.,BOSTON. 


“Whitman 





| 


“SHADELAND,” 


LIVE-STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


~ New importations constantly ar- 
riving; unequalled collections; 
superior quality; choicest breed- 
ing; opportunity of comparing 
different breeds. 


BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


French Coachers, Standard-Bred Trotters, 
Cleveland Bays, Carriage Horses, 
Hackneys, Saddle Horses, 
Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 
Percherons, Iceland Ponies, 
French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires, Holstein-Friesian 
Belgian Draughts, Cattle, 
Suffolks, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Our customers have the advantage of OUT Many years? 
experience in breeding and importing; superior qual- 
ity; large variety and immense collections; 
opportunity of comparing different breeds; and low 
prices, because of our unequalled facilities, exe 
tent of business, low rates of transportation. 

No other Establishment in the World offers such 

Advantages to the Purchaser. 


Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. 


solicited. Circulars free. 


POWBLIE BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 


99 means per- 
fection in 


Correspondence 


saddles. English, German, and French 


saddles, for the park, hunting, racing, etc. 
The only concern in the world dealing 


7 


solely in Equestrian outfits. 


Saddles in all styles, from $7.50 to $110.00. 


The Whitman “* Ready Riding Strap.” 
| Aningenious and very practical device for 
holding trousers down. 
side 


Vorn on the inner 
f the foot, hardly visible, and fits any 
boot or shoe. The trousers hang naturally, 
and cannot be injured in the least by the ap- 
plication of the clasps. Price, postpaid, so 


ents per pair. 





Whitman Halter Bridle, 
(Adopted by U.S. Army.) Ad 
justable to fit any horse. Bits 
and reins fastened to halter by 
our snap-hook attachment, com- 
plete, at $2.50, $3.25, $4.00, $5.00 


to $15.00. 
WHITMAN SADDLE CO., 


118 Chambers Street, New York City; 
231 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


No Saddle genuine without this company’s name-plate, bearing the word ‘‘ Whitman.’”” 





| + SURBRUG’S — 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


IF YOU ARE A PIPE SMOKER 


We want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
all the talk in the world will not convince as 
uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
e will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 


eae SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton St., New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; 
Ib., 65¢. ; 14 Ib. 35c. Postage: 11b., 20c. ; 
Ib., 10; 4 ib., 5e. Send for pamphlet of our 
goods giving of dealers who handle them. 
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REPOSITORIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL., factory a 
repository, 203-206 Michi, 

Avenue. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., 26« 
Canal St.; 23 Howard St 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 2 

Market Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., rrog 
Walnut Street 
PORTLAND, ORE., | 
and E. Morrison Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, | 
Main Street. 
* JOSEPH, MO., 20; 
Fourth Street. 
Factories and General 
SOUTH BEND, IN 


STUDEBAKER 
CARRIAGES. 


We would call the att 

tion of those who are 
° want of a vehicle of a 

kind, either for business or pleasure, to the fact that we manufacture a full line of such goods, ranging from the lightest one-ma 
road-wagon to a four-in-hand coach. We carry at all times a complete stock of phaetons, buggies, surreys, buckboards, Kensingt 
extension-top carriages, cabriolets, Victorias, broughams, coaches, landaus, etc., etc., and aif latest approved designs. If you ar 
contemplating the purchase of anything i in our line, we invite your correspondence, and will be pleased to furnish such information 
concerning our goods as may be desired. Catalogue sent on application. Mention this Magazine, and address 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., Carriage Builders, South Bend, Ind. 


THE LITTLE GEM CHEST EXPANDER. 


An exercising device for the home or 
office. Used daily will develop every mus- 
cle of the body. It screws to the wall and 
uses no floor space. 


Price, mounted complete, Berlin Bronzed, $5.00. 
“ Nickel-Plated, 6.50. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 


30 Centre Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





















Exact Size. 


Down-town Depot: 
onulive% 4» HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


EQUAL TO ANY IMPORTED CIGAR, We prefer you should buy of your dealer ; if he does not kee; -_. ee $1.00 
for sample box of 10, by mail, to JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., 168th Street and 3d Avenue, ity 


Monarch _ a. | 


Safe, AIRY TRICYCLES 


Strong . LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. —— 
s Lt | El i ] Ohi > 


Look up this Light Carriags 
x 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE K,. The Esse 


MONARCH CYCLE C0. CHICAGO, ILL. | —2"22- 


Perfecto. 























will send engravings. 
| 


S.R. Bailey & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
ERICAN Express Company Travellers Cheques. Payment 
i - ia: Beope at hed > B sno printed on the Cheques. 
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USABLE” HORSE NAIL C2 
4+ warren St. New Work. 
Y Manufacturers of Horse Nails. 
) COPYING the OLD FASHIONED 
B HAND PROCESS wiich was, Forge 
FORGING BLANKS HOT fron 
g ena of rod and COLD HAMMER ‘from i of rod-thus- 
POINTING by the SHOER 


See thst ste r forr 





use 


but the celebrated HOT FORGED 


mend 
& COLD HAMMER Zao, COLD HAMMER POINTED. 
c] Sr iaatahiee aman teat. eae Ausasict NAILS speak for themselves. 
——— ee —E : 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





irtillery Bank, ==" 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS 


A — cong and Ornamental Toy. Boston Che st Wei ght 


The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOME or 
GYMNASIUM, 
the child, or athlete. 


Noiseless, 
Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani- 
jcal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con- 


cece Ginos ue tinehes high Cieckes lange” | | Be and iron, which raf 
man Bronze-pia ze nehes z nehes !0) > s - 
Wane witeiy of fron, Bighiy Relabed, nna “pinted —s= —___ | an iron, which rat 
throughout. The coin is placed in the cannon (or mortar). ——|tle and squeak, and 
The hammer is then , back; when the thumb-piece is oo ———_——__— ’ 
pressed upon, the coin is fired into the fort or tower. The weary. 
pa a oe LL up and down. Paper caps | weare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus in the 
Price each, f. o. b., Buffalo, $1.25. country. Come me it will pay you. 
Weight, packed read "tor shipment, about 7 Ibs. 
For sale by all first-class Toy-houses, Tf you do not fina | Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent. 
it at your dealers, send P. O. Order for $1.25 to the manufac- . 
turers,with full name and addressand shipping instructions | The Schumacher Gym nasium Co., 
SHEPARD HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N.Y Manvfacturers 
“ me gp a : ——— | Speete Apparatus, AKRON, OF. 


DaSr iy “BAINY DAY’ SHOES. 


FRENCH GERIUN. SPANISH Absolutely Waterproof. 
api eae poy a $5.00 and $7.00. 
BRENTANO'S PUBLISHING DED JOHN § *. WADDELL, 


31 EAST 17" STREeT NewYork Cirr- 2 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fola and Coin Purse. 


Separate places for coin, billsand car tickets, indepen- 
dent ofeach other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts 
to get out of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer 
for it or I will send sample at following prices: 


No. cam 3 hal ali “3 Ar 2% 


. 2.00 
“a 132 | ioe “ 12 o “ R 2.25 
Patented, “ iis" 200 °°  * za 2.00 ‘” 
January 30, 1992. JAS. 8. TOPHAM, (Scle Manf’r), 1231 Penna. Ave., ‘rachingten, D.C. 
Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention HARPER'S. 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM, 


Dansville, New York. 


A delightful home for those seeking health, rest, 
or recreation. Under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Valley re- 
gion, unsurpassed for healthfulness antl beauty. 

Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and ma- 
laria. Pure-spring water from rocky heights. 

Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern /fire-froof main building and 
twelve cottages, complete in all appliances for health 
and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment 
arranged for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. 
All forms of Baths: Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Vacuum Treatment. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Frequent lectures 
and lessons on Health Topics. Especial provi- 
sion for quiet and rest; also for recreation, amuse- 

ESTABLISHED IN 1858. ment, and regular out-door life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Superintendent of 
Chautauqua Cooking School, and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery in 
the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


The Shelburne, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jj., 


~ 


Remains open throughout the year. Evvery Conven- 
tence, including Flot and Cold Sea-Water 
Baths and Passenger Elevator. 

A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Cable and Steamer connecting wie New York and Halifax, N.S. 700 miles S. E 
from New York. 60-HOUR VOYAGE. Favorite resort for Americans 
One of England's oldest Colonies, garrisoned by British Troops. Winter Station 
for British Fleet. The most equable climate in the World, temperature ranging 
from 50° to 75°, thus affording an excellent opportunity for persons of delicate con- 
stitution to escape in 3 days from the Ice and Snow of their northern homes to the 
sunshine of a mild and genial climate. The Islands afford great facilities for 
Yachting and Fishing, have over 100 miles of level, solid roads, well adapted for 
Driving, Riding, or Cyoling. FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, under excellent 
management, with all Modern Improvements. Charges moderate. 

Good Boarding-Houses throughout the Islands. The porous coralline limestone 
formation makes the Sanitary condition of the Islands perfect. Malaria unknown. 
Sure relief from Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, Rheumatic Gout, Bronchitis, 
Nasal Catarrh, and most pulmonary complaints. Both English and American 
physicians. For information for voyage write to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., and PICKFORD & BLACK, 
39 Broadway. New York, to Halifax, N.S.,and St. John, N.B., 


Agents for the Quebec S. S. Company’s Agents for the Canadian, Bermuda, an: 
Royal Mail Steamers, West Indian S. S. Lines. 
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sean seltanes @ for + Winter Trestment. Buildings and furnishings 1 new and modern. Hot-water 
heat, Hydraulic elevators, Glass-enclosed promenades. All forms of Modern Baths are used, with special 
attention to the manipulation of 


NATURAL SALT-WATER BATHS, 
seven times stronger than Sea Water. Very effective for RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS TROUBLES 
and as a GENERAL TONIC. 


««# * * T don’t see how any one could help improving under the discipline, treatment, and surroundings of the Warsaw Salt 
Baths. They are situated far up the western side of the encircling hills, welcoming the first rays of the morning sun, nestling close 
to the woods, and surrounded by a magnificent panorama of hill and dale. * * *”—Rev. Jno. ALEXANDER in Canadian Baptist. 


_ JNO. C. FISHER, M.D., Medical Supt. W. E. MILLER, Business Mangr. 


PRICES REDUCED! 


Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engines. 


Great reduction in prices, but none in quality. Largely in- 
creased facilities. 
Size. Former Price. New Price. 
4-inch. $200.00. $150.00. 


s * 300.00. 225.00. 
sn 400.00. 300.00. 
° 





: 550.00. 


I 700.00. .00. 
Special Pumps for deep and shallow wells, 


Catalogue H on application. 
RIDER ENGINE CoO., 
Chicago, 88 Lake Street. New York, 37 Dey Street. 


SEND, $5. 00 HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND 


—_ ou by express our Au- 


’ tomatic Time Damper Regu- Dictionar e 
lator for opening the drafts of AB y Holder 

Hot Water or Hot Air eautiful, useful Holiday Gift. 

am | at any time in the Holds book in any position for sit- 

ng. Every clock ting or lying down reading. Dic- 

: —_ sted. Our reference tionary by your side. For Home or 

, ’ for fi Sitaniine: ony beak Office. Also manufacture the Crn- 

or financial standing, any tury Dict. Case expressly for Cen- 

in Mass, Address, ah A. Lakin & Oo., Westfield, — tury Dictionary. Send for Catalogue. 

sEEERNIN 8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, 1 no po- | THE HOLLOWAY Co., 


SH sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. | Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
TORITHAND ALL, Write Pernin INsTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


Must be perfect to insure the sanitary condi- 
tion of your home... This is too important, to 
be overlooked. Full information free. 

WM. S. COOPER BRASS WORKS, Philadelphia. 
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IT MATTERS NOT 


what the finish of your silverware may be—from the 
plainest to the most skillful work of the silversmith— 
Exzcrro-Siticon will impart to it a beautiful, lasting 
brilliancy, without scratching or wearing in the least, even 
though its use be long continued. Nearly a quarter of a 
century’s constant employment proves it absolutely 


harmless. 


For the asking, we’ll send trial quantity, 
or full-sized box for 15 cents in stamps. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


gi LVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John Street, New York 


The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


: KEEP YOUR FLOUR IN THE 


= ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


ROYALS § SECURE FROM MOISTURE, DUST, DIRT AND VERMIN. 


FLouR BIN This Flour Bin Is different from all others. It hasa sliding 

: wit ig door and removable sieve, and Is perfectly tight. We refer 

Movas.c | Se to all Chicago as to Its excellence. Sizes to hold 25, 50, 100 
: and 200 Ibs. always In stock. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“ 1 j p= wk of $ 2 OO we will send direct from 
voles Z - 
<. ted, made o 











==aauums the factory the 50 pound 
bin here Illustra f tin and nicely japanned. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
163°156 SourTn Jerrerson Sr. 
AGENTS WANTED ss SHICAGO 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
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with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
— o— injure the iron, and burn 
off. 1¢ Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 

j The above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package imitations, boxes with other helmets or without ourname, For 
with every purchase. sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 

box, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 


‘HSI10d TV130 | 

















COMMON-SENSE 
ES, AND ROCKERS 


Are just what their name 
Buy the best. The AIR MATTRESS has ior yee, See cae 
uy the best. The ! Ss no superior for gen- ha: 
eral use, combining health, cleanliness, and durability, and is the ‘ even after the rdest 
most comfortable bed made. In cases of sickness, rheumatism, or : 
neuralgia it is indispensable. Air cushions for chairs, couches, etc. ‘ me ; You cannot buy more 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. a ae sensible easy seats. Ask 
4 4 a = i your dealer for them. 


W ll D . : - Send stamp for 
e esigne eR ag catalogue. 
_ Wall Pa ae dee a | Fireside Comfort for two 
order, Mend Glakt sinte tee lth namlen Prien F. A. SINCLAIR, 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. MOTTVILLE, - - Onondaga Co., N. ¥- 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, Special low freight to all parts of the United States. 
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and longest use. 
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Flere's the seal which 
the Republic of France places 
upon the neck of every bottle of 
genuine Vichy. It protects the con- 
sumer, for by tt he may easily tell whether 
he is drinking Nature's wonderful beverage 
or the worthless imitation of the apothecary. If 
you feel a twinge of gout occasionally, suffer from 
dyspepsia, constipation, gravel, or any disease of the 1/7 
nary organs, or Uf the liver ts sluggish in tts action, (7) 
Vichy; wt will help and may cure you. Tf you have the 
time and money, go to France and drink at the Springs; 
of not, you may have tt here. The alkalinity of the wa- 
ter, and its richness in carbonic-acid gas, have a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes 
Vichy (Celestin) a most delightful table-water. Taken 
regularly at meal-times, tt seems to refresh and clear both 
body and mind, acting at the same time as a preventive 
against disease. Last year the French Government .- 
ported over six million quarts. Before you drink Vichy 


Look for the Seal. 
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J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


311 and 313 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 














[he desideratum in modern plumb- 
ing is to have the various appliances set 
up open and accessible, and wherever 
possible without cabinet-work. In the 
Sink shown the Rott Rim takes the 
place of a wood top or capping, thereby 
making it a more desirable article from 
a sanitary standpoint, and adding mate- 
rially to its fine appearance. 

Interested parties are invited to visit 
our showrooms and examine these and fe 


other sanitary appliances. 





Illustrated Price- List mailed Copyright, 1892, by The J. L. Mott Iron were. 
2 Rott-Rim Porcerain KitcHen Sink with Recessep Lacs. 
on Application (Patent applied for.) 


~ DURING VACATION, 


a” If you bathed in any 
StS of the leading hotels, 
you probably had a 
Je}, chance to try a Porce- 
4S} lain-Lined Bath, and 
(| are now convinced 


Hy oy Ae 
WALL 4 








r that they add to your 
bath a luxury and sat- 
isfaction unknown 
. before. That you 

“ty find them in all the 
best hotels speaks volumes for their durability and sanitary 
qualities. You can have them as beautiful outside as you 
please, but they are all alike inside—the best. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


Catalogue free. Box 1454 B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 


Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 

Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
= Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 

Bouillon, Vegetable. 


H and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, — ee - x with great cane Govt | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 


are then ready to serve. y the best materi 





| TEST FREE 








SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


~~ ——— —- 


DURKEE’S 


PERFECT PUR 





tion for more than 32 years. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two same 
ple cans of these Soups, your choi 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





=~ Thanksgiving | 


will truly be indulged in by those 
who have sufficient forethought to 
provide for that occasion our 


‘‘Pleasant Dreams” Mince Meat, 
Old-Fashioned Plum Pudding, 
Rich Preserves,and Pure Jellies. 


Representative grocers will take your 


a - N = : 
| order f full 1 f Cc d 
EXQ UISITE FLAVOR Fruits Ay Semaine, Peeves ane 


Meat Delicacies, to be delivered in due 
season. If your grocer cannot supply 

j you, write us direct for our new season’s 
catalogue and souvenir. 


‘‘Blue Label’’ Ketchup is a neces. 
sary adjunct for luncheons where cold 
meat is served. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| Please mention this Magazine. 
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A Dinner well begun | 
and A Dinner “9 


done. 


It is “well” because our little cook | 
prepared it. Look for him on the 
label when buying a can | 


RoyAL PLUM Pjj ops of soup or Plum Pudding. 
hy. Sample can of Soup (any one of twenty 
RICAN © Ee kinds) or Plum Pudding, mailed on re- 
\ “50 ceipt of 14 cents. 
hat Kitchen and factory open to visitors 
W oie 4 day except Saturday from g «i. M. 
LA to 4 P. M. 


FroucaA merican food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 























‘ Kite Jar ae 
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The Queen of England drinks 


-BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA 


every inorning for breakfast and luncheon. The Em- 


8 A 


obo 
wy 


press of Austria partakes of it daily before her morn- 
ing ride. Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa is healthful, nourish- 
ing, and invigorating, and can be prepared instantly. 


Sample can mailed free on — of postage, 2 cents. 


eee ~~ or 


Franco-American Food Company, 


= VUVUYPUVVVUOUVUDOVVVVVVVVVVUVVN 


Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


DOGO VUNHAHHATAVAAAAAHHHHHHHMHOHOONVONS Soe Sp: 
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PETER C 


OOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 


less time to 








dissolve. 


_ FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 








TRAREWSBURY 7 
( NT OMATOKETCHUP” 














Dove's tongue proves dainty 
Bacchus gross in taste,” but not 
even fastidious love could find any- 
thing gross in the taste of Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup, 








pC‘ HaZzale L& Co New York: oe 














When you eat MINCE PIE you 
t to feel sure it is CLEAN 
DouGHER Ie ear ke” DELICIOUS = 






soa REATEST INVENTION 


conta tenths 


STEPHEN F. WHITMANES 


‘+nventors AND SOLE MAN’rs. -i- PHILADELPHIA, 














BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ErP S'S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 













AUTION. 


If you want to keep 
your goods, DON’T adver- 
tise in the 





Boston Herald. 








HOR THAND fi: “penny. | 
mail or persona ly | 

ituations ewe all pupils 

end for circular. ow AFFEE, Osweg eg”, "N. Y 

B ping and thoroughly taught by mail. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 
82 and 34 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


Our Cut Inks are used on the Magazine and Werkty 


} | Harper & Brothers. 





LANES Moves the bowels each day. In order to 
FAMUELY__ be healthy, this is necessary. All drug 
CINE gists sell it 


§, COLLINS’ SON & 60, 


by 





co teencetiaeenen tees 
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‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 





request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON, 
BOSTON, MASS. Great Falls, Montana. 
















SPRING-SUMMER-AUTUMN-WINTER. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 





ratcate, 
CXSYSN Kaa 








: es 
SEENON U5 





* franklin * NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. NO GAS, 


It is a Collection which no one who loves 
music should fail to own; it should find a 
place in every home. Never before, it may | 
truthfully be said, has a song book been pub- | 
lished at once’ so cheap, so good, and so com- | 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


BURNS ANYWHERE 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 


Portable teaters, 


Kitchen, Laundry 
Stoves, Foot and 


x Square 


This Song Collection is one of the most not- 
able enterprises of the kind attempted by any 
publisher. The brief sketches and histories 
of the leading productions in the work add 
greatlyto the value of the series.— 7voy 7imes. 





Carriage Warmers. 


SOLD BY THE 


Sollection ? Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. SEND FOR LEAWLET. 


Full contents, with Specimen Pages mailed, with- - 
out cost, on application to AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL, CO,, 





| 66 7 
Reader: Have you seen the Carbonite Coal. 
+ CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
3G 





Harper & Brothers, New York. | 67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. ¥. 
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Annual Sales Exceed 





Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER | 


33 MILLION Lbs. 














Bet 





Is taking chances; but with our 17 varieties to 
suit any one taste you take no chances in using 


“WHITE LABEL,”’ 


17+ to ] INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


CONSERVED SOUPS. 


Send 10 cents, and address of your grocer, for sample can. 


Armour Packing Company, 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











ie oie al 


























SER, Springfield, O. 














) Surpasses all other meat ex- 
KITCHER, 
The Nutriment Company, 
Catalogues on application. 
known as the best. Send six cents postage 
logue of Bulbs ready Sept. rst, free. 
i" AULE’S SEEDS I EAD LL. 
4 Pa. 
75 cents, Address CHAS. A 
Ss EE oN JOHNSON & STOKES, 
mailed freee ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





beef flavor. 
Shrubs, &c., at Low Prices. 
' | : Extra Fine Harpy Rhododen- 
REES drons, Azaleas, Japan Maples, 
Roses,Bulbs,Cuorce Fruits,etc. 
Dreer’ Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 
15 Assorted FLOWERING P 
EE 

STRAWBERRIES. M. Crawrorp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
COTT’S CATALOGUE OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 1892 

catalogue. HILDS, Fiorat Park, N. Y. 


FOR The Nutriment Company’s 
tracts in true, delicious 
CAMP, Chicago, III. 
FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
for our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. Cata- 
Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w M. HENRY ~ |! MAL LE Philadel. 4 
GEND FOR CATALOGUE OF GLADIOLI AND NEW 
217 & 219 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
FoR s SEEDS, BULBS, F' FLOWERS, PLANTS, Ete., write for 


ANTS free for — 


INE TABLE TUMBLERS FOR WEDDING OR 
ANNIVERSARY GIFTS OR FOR HOME USE. 
ENGRAVED TO ORDER. 

One dozen, any initial, $3.00. Wreath and any initial, 
3-50. Any floral letter (shown in cut), $3.50. Rish and 
rasses, $3.25. 108 Daisy, 2, $ 2 102 Flower Spray 
$3.00. 100 Vine, $2.25. i Band, $2.00. Send for 
sample dozen or + These Tumblers are 
extra fine. Made for us and engraved by ourselves 
Packed and sent to any part of the United States. We 
insure against breakage. 2-cent stamps taken for 


change. 
EWING BRCS., 
1215 MARKET St., WHEELING, W. VA 


HICCINS’ TAURINE MUCILACE. 


A beautiful refined adhesive of great strength. Clear amber 
in color. Absolutely non-corrosive. Sticks equally well in damp 
or dry weather. No sediment. Does not clog bottle -neck. 
Every bottle warranted. Used in Harper’s ieuias office. 
A sk your dealer for it. 

Special. —Mention Harper’s, and send us fifty cents for a 
half-pint package, boxed with empty stand and brush, delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 


CHAS. M,. HIGGINS & CO., lfrs., 
168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, New York. 


ACCOUNTANTS 






















balance. 


and not ruin your nerves ? 
Write for pamphiet. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG., 











Soo ONLY 
CHOICE BULL $3.00 
Catalogue giving full description FREE. 


| Waughan’s Seed Store, 
12 Barclay St., New York. 88 State St., Chicago, 
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who use the Comptometer 
have no trouble with their trial 
Has it ever occured to 
you that by getting one you might 
save lots of time, avoid mistakes 


62-56 ILLINOIS ST., CHicaco 
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Gurney “ Double Crown.” 


HERE ARE THE 
3 BEST HOT-WATER HEATERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They comprise every virtue: Economy, Durability, 
Service, and Satisfaction. Ask your architect or heat- 
ing engineer to specify one of them. 
+f will pay any one to send for “‘ How Best to Heat 
| fen Homes.” New edition. Just out. As a scientific 
exposition on house-warming it is unexcelled, and tells 
. | about the best heating system in the world. 


_Curney Hot-Water Heater Co. 
} | Head Office, 163 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Selling New York City: Johnson & Co., 71 John St. 


A ->  ? Chicago: Rice, Whitacre, 47 South Canal St. 
| Agencies: ( philadelphia: J. C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St. 








Gurney 100 Series. Gurney 300 Series. 





“@rand Andes” SAVE YOUR TEMPER, 


Do not build a hot 

RANCE | P fire in the range every 
7 pe time you want to take 

a bath or require a lit- 
tle hot water, for the 
Douglas Instantane- 
ous Water Heater will 
heat just what you want, 
and at the very moment 

| you wantit. It will save 
your temper, and, as to 
% Saving time, it is 
without a peer. In 

\ cases of sickness it 

will be found worth 

its weight in gold. 

! So economical you 
The Leading Range. Never fails to So * a ei ws senpetent 
give perfect satisfaction. Sold by the lead-| ¢ : sore apo tlie Bi! 
® M lightened and 
ing dealers. ' 


N OS write for Catalogue 
MANUFACTURED BY ee Ne 
No. 4. 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., ‘THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO., 
Geneva, NN. Y. oe 141 Ontario Street, Chicago, U. 8. A 
8 
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ms GENUING 
TRADE MAR K 
‘Mitat 1 ON? 


MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


"300138 UBLUYSOOg OI! 0} Ol} 
‘squeBy A}19 yuo, MON [e1ID0dS ‘QNWILYIN F SANVS | 





SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 





| 
| 
} 
| 





HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH 


A Good Hot=Air Furnace! 


Steam and hot-water apparatus are far more costly in the first instanc 
troublesome to manage, and expensive to keep in repair. A good Hot-Air 
Furnace is both an inexpensive and healthful means of house - warming 
There are many that ave not good. 

The Paragon Steel-Plate Furnaces are thoroughly good. Do you want to 
know about them? 

Write for the pamphlet, ‘* HINTS ABOUT HEATING,”’ to the manufacturers, 


ISAAC A. SHEPPARD & CO., 
Third and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TREATISE ON HEATING 
RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


By Leicester Allen, 


HOT - WATER VS. STEAM HEATING. 


Sent to any address free by applying to 
THE SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., BOX 1450, . ro YORK CITY. 


If you contemplate heating your ey W 


House, Office, or Factory, or are in- 
terested in Steam, send for ‘* Reasons 

THE CL BOILER CO. 
AKRON. AND CHICAGO. 














Why” to 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 Jobn Street, New York. 
21 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
31 and 88 N. Canal Street, Chicago. 
105 Milk Street, Boston. 
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SELF -FEEDING SURFACE-BURNING, 
EPARATE CONSTRUCTIONS, 
_ An AssureD Success EVERYWHERE, 


Prince DMUREPIERE Me. © 
Mh worrece SavRACUSE NLY.usa 


ihe 
kia. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 DUANE ST. 96 LAKE ST, 


- wm 
D A “STEAM HEATERS, 
~ HOT WATER HEATERS 
4S 


nero 








His an IMPORTANT Question. 
aa It has perplexed thousands. Does it 
trouble you? Ifso, and you would 
like aSUMMER TEMPERATURE 
all the year round, you will 


thank us for ony that you 

make a careful study of the > 

and if you seek the best you will WATER 
make no mistake in securing one. oT TERS 


t= Illustrated Price List Free. STEAM SHEA 


RICHMOND STOVE Cod., 
Norwich, Conn. 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER, 


With Self- Feeding Coal Magazine, 
LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATINC, 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE NIGHT AND DAY. 
Over 17,000 in Use! Keeps Steam Up Constantly. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all Kinds, and Machinery Generally. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO., 
85 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 36 Park Place. 
Send for Illus. Catalogue with full description and price-list. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. 
Mention Harper's Magazine. 
107 
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FOR HOT-WATER @ 
| HEATING &™ = 


You may have Catalogue and estimated cost of apparatus 





complete, ready to light the fire. 


The National Hot-Water Heater Co., 


SOLE IMANUFACTURERS. 








BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, 
195 Fort Hill Sq. 94 Centre St. 34 Dearborn St. Mining Exchange Bldg. 405 Market St. . 














Any Building 
Can be Heated 
more cnet and satisfactorily 
be oo nts 1 Use Bolton Catalogue ; | Hor Waren HEATING 
country. Hot Water Heater. wet tO 
Branch . 
ie Ss eas yy CAPITOL L HEATER CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 388 Wight St., DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers also of the 
Combination Gas Machine, 
for Independent Lighting 





“PERFECT PAGE,” 


For Heating Homes. 


Steam or Hot-Water. 


Catalogue on application. 
W. C. MOWRY, Lock Box 381, Norwich, Conn. 
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Spring time‘is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 
Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 
Autumn time is frost time, 
S Forest trees a-flaming; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning. 


q ¢ f 

Would you 

have it al- 
ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


For al! Gold Dust Washing Powder, © ~ “23 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


‘Do You LOVE i 
Shaking Ashes? 


** Banner” 
Oil 
Stove’s 

death to 
Coal-Bills; 
Coail-Gas; 
Smells; 


Ashes; 
Delay. 
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_ 
Buy of your grocer a 25-cents 
package of Kem-Kom — dissolve it 3 
fin water — a minute’s stirring does | 
» it — sprinkle your coal in the bin— s 
your coal gains 25 
| ¥ per cent. or more — 
|® there’s no coal 
P gas—no clink- 
P ers—little smoke 
p and soot— 


AaLAA584 5 64 5 24 2 2 ee 


, 

. 

: 

’ ~ quick, hot} 
q eee ' fires—abso- 5 
. =" futely harmless— If 
F your grocer hasn’t it, send name] 
t of grocer and six 2-cent stamps — 5 
“<fiegh. Wiibans Bite? cuz thee becklet, wall von ot p We will send you trial package. 
> 


Oil vs. Coal. Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 71 Milk Street, Boston. 
The CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COo., Cleveland, Ohio. BB SESBAABAASBAAASEASD BEBO eee ee 
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_UTTTTTTATTHATET MMMM, 


LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for? dissolving 
and removing discolorations from the cuticle, and bleach- 
ing and brightening the complexion. In experimenting in 
the laundry with a new bleach for fine fabrics it was dis- 

= covered that all spots, freckles, tan and other discolora- 

= tions were quickly removed from the hands and arms 
= without the slightest injury to the skin. The discovery 
be submitted to experienced Dermatologists and Phys- 
= icians who prepared for us the formula of the marvelous 
= Derma-Royale, THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It 

Sis perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 

= Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a single 
application will surprise and delight you. It quickly 
dissolves and removes the worst forms of moth-patches, 
brown or liver spots, freckles, blackheads, blotches, 
sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration of the 
cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cures the 
most aggravated case and thoroughly clears, whitens 
and beautifies the complexion. It has never failed—ir 
CANNOT FAIL. It is highly recommended by Physicians 
and its sure results warrant us in offering 


R D,—To assure the public of its merits we 
$500 REWARD, agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dol- 
lars CASH, for any case of moth-patches, brown spots, liver 
spots, blackheads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, 
freckles, tan or any other cutaneous discolorations, (ex- 
cepting birth-marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or 
kindred nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly re- 
move and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in the 
slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose complexion 
(no matter in how bad condition it may be), will not be 
cleared, whitened, improved and beautified by the use 
of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style In large eight-ounce bottles, 

Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, safe delivery guaran- 
teed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money 
by registered letter or money order with your full post- 
office address written plainly; be sure to give your County, 
and mention this paper. 

Correspondence private. Postage stamps taken. 


Sica: $10 4 DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 


UUUAUEDOUUOUECUUOUNDOGECODOUOUOGEURCEERGREEDE! QUUPPHOUECENOUDOCCSEONE 
































The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Camecer in all its forms without the use of the 
knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 
Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


PSON'S EYE WATER 
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BEAUTIFUL 


me? er Coe VGEING GIRLS! 


And then consider that of this large number 7,000 will, according to medica! 
statistics, Die of Consumpiion. 

One-third of the human race dies of Consumption; facts, and figures back 
of facts show it. Preventive medicine is igi, sooner now. AERATED 
‘S, OXYGEN stands King of preventive agents. } 

; \“ bright, rich, health-givin * 
A J: piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 

7 Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, because healthy; 
f AERATED OXYGEN inspires voice, and brightens energy. Its record 
and testimonials justify every el 


Its history is interesting ; its eflicacy marvelous. Send for pamphlet. 
Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3.00. Inhaler, 50 Cents extra. 
For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall be pleased to send for $1. 


Chi Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hail. T XYGEN POUND CO. 
Ren You Oflce : 19 Beekman apes. Meine Caien, pea poten gs - 


removes impurities, makes 
ood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res 


aim made. 





va a 
RHEUMATISM Cureo. 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Numbness, and Blood 
Disorders, resulting from excesses, impaired circulation, 
or sluggish liver, by wearing the genuine 


Dr. BRIDCMAN’S 


full-power ELectro-MaGnetic 

» 2 quick and reliable 
remedy, as thousands testify, 
and it 


WILL CURE YOU. 


“ Offices of the New York 
Bottling Co., N. Y. 

* Dr. Bridgman’s Ring quickly 
cured me, after years of intense 
suffering from Rheumatism. Ten 
thousand dollars would not buy 
mine if I could not obtain an- 
other. I confidently recommend 
it to all who have Kheumatism. 

“GEO. W. RAYNER, PREs.” 

“Dr. Bridgman’s Ring has per 
formed most miraculous cures of 
Rheumatism and Gout. 

«O. VANDERBILT, N. Y.” 
“T have not had a twinge of Rheu- 
matic Gout since wearing Dr. Bridg- 
man’s Ring. It is a quick cure. 
« JUDGE KEYNOLDS, N.Y. City.” 
Thousands of others offer 
similar testimony. 


We have supplied these rings 
to Harrison, Cleveland, Blaine, 
Defew,Gladstone, Bismarck, and 
other eminent men. Their effect 













is marvellous. Price $1 plain finish, and $2.50 ae gold- 
plated. All sizes. For sale by Druggists and Jewelle 
we will mail it, postpaid, on receipt of price and size. 
There is absolutely no other ring but Dr. Bridgman’s 
possessing real merit for the cure of Rheu- 
matism. Beware of imitations. 


The A. Bridgman Co.{ $7, Broadway, Ne Bes Mago. 


rs,or 











An elegant dressing, exquisitely rfumed- 
Prevents hy hair and dandruf 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft and beat: 
tiful. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts,burns, bruises and sprains. 
All druggists on by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone Street, New ork. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 

A luxury for its exhilarating influence,and a remedial 
agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism and Weak- 
ness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal Catarrh. 
Purified and entirely freed of all organic impurities 
Send for Circular. 

A. wT. DITMAN, 
Broadway, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 
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REMOVE 


TT 


| MPURITIES 





From the blood. 





The peculiar medicinal agents of 
a Bell-cap-sic plaster act by absorp- | 
tion directly upon the circulatory | 
system, removing the causes of dis- | 
ease and strengthening the system. 

Internal tonics too often derange 
the digestive organs. 


CAUTION.— Bell-cap-sic | 
plasters have the picture | 
of a bell on the back | 





| 





WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin, and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ experience in treating skin diseases. 


At Druggists’ or by Mail. 


A sample Cake of soap and 145-page Book on Dermatology 
and Beauty, Illustrated—on Skin, Scalp, Nervous, and Blood Dis- 





eases and their treatment—sent sealed on receipt of 10 cents; 
also Disfigurements, like Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, India-Ink | 


and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, Superfluous | 


Hair, Pimples, Facial Development, etc. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 
125 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Mention this magazine 


1 ’ 
| ness.” 


(asiona 


For Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep natural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“* Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription 


known to me.” . A. ArcHER, M. D., 
111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“* For several yvars I have recommended your 
*Castoria,’ and shall always continue to do 80, 
as it has invariably produced beneficial results." 

DWIN F. Parpes, M. D. 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York City. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work of 
su} jon to endorse it. Few are the in- 
te gent families who do not keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” 

CarLos Martyn, D. D. 
New York Clty. 


Tux Cewraur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 


FOUR-FIFTHS _ 


OF ALL THE 


DEAFNESS 


which has been relieved in the United States during 
the past three years has been from the use of the 
Sound Discs. The only invisible, comfortable, safe, 
and successful device ever invented for the reliet of 
partial deafness. Sold only by 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


me “FAMOUS 


BLUSH OF ROSES” 


for your COMPLEXION. It has never failed to 
cure every form of skin disease. it will remove 
that shiny look, whiten your face a trifle, and 

ive youalev xion. Sold every where. 

‘ake no Substitute. There ismone. T5c. bile. 
“BLUSH OF ROSES MASSAGE OIL” is food 
for the dry, shriveled skin, and with it you can 
positively rub away wrinkles. $1.00 pe: bottle, 
withinst pocmens tes Fase! " pogne a 

ru: or 0 rece 
FronataeSomes, See Pees a7 


Addresa, 
MISS FLORA A. 


ice. AG WA D. 
JONES CO., South Bend, Ind 


ELECTRO-TONIC. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Electro-Tonic is a Vegetable Compound of 
Great Value. Send for Pamphlet, “‘ The Secret of Happi- 
Mr. BARNES, P. 0. 2506, New York. 


ise Dt. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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is Absolutely Pure, as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish. 
over-refinement with consequent loss of strength, but because it is scientificall 
tible, leaving no after-taste, and causing no nausea or eructation. Méller’s Oi 
sugar, essential oils, chemicals, water, and some Cod-Liver Oil, but is simply an absolutely Pure and Sweet Oil. 
Put up only in flat oval bottles, hermetically sealed. All druggists sell Peter Méller’s Pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil. 
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Lactated Food 
Saved 

This 

Baby’s 

Life ! 


BABY SPUHLER. ¢¢ Lactated Food nourished our 
little girl when everything else failed. We began its use when she 
was very ill, and I am satisfied that to it she owes life and health.” 





Mrs. Aucust SpuHLer, 59 Merrimack St., Haverhill, Mass 


Lactated Food Saves Babies’ Lives. 


Lactated Food is the perfect substitute for mother’s milk. Regular-sized pack- 
age free to any mother. WELLS, RiCHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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PUREST 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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It is clear, tasteless, and odorless, not as the result of 
y prepared from fresh livers. It is perfectly diges- 
is not an emulsion or uncombined mixture of gum, 





Wee: §=| $20,000 FORFEIT 
If Your Freckles and Tan are Not Removed. 


MME. RUPPERT makes the above offer for any 
case in which her world-renowned FACE BLEACH 





is unsuccessful. 


The Greatest Discovery 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


its great merit is appreciated. 








sufficient to clear a bad complexion. 






Sas A. 1%, Chleage, | Every one should read it. 


Mention Harjger’s Magazine. | Sent in plain wrapper on receipt of price. 





A sure | 
KIDDERS PASTILLES See: = MME. A. RUPPERT, 
STOWELL & CO. 6 East 14th St., NEW YORK. 
Peo eee Branch Offices in all large cities. 
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Millions of bottles have been sold throughout the world, and everywher 


Its price, $2 per bottle, is reasonable. Think of it. One bottle is ofter 


Call or send 6c. postage for my book, ‘“‘ How to Be Beautiful.” 




















Hon. 


Peptoni: 


price 
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/ Does What You Eat 
TE: sg Distress You? 


Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulency, Gas, 
, iD and all Gastric Difficulties are promptly 
| 1) oQ ' relieved and effectually curec by the 
| 4 iP ey use of the digestive tablets, Peptonix. 


r ae \¥ 




















Hon. Cuas. J. Noyes, Ex-Speaker Mass. House 
of Representatives, says: ‘“‘ Peptonix have » 
been thoroughly tested, and I have ex- [epton xX? 
perienced such delightful relief, by their | 
use, from the dyspepsia which has so long 
afflicted me that I write to commend them 
to any one with a like trouble. I have 
not known them to fail in a single instance of affording immediate relief.” 
We will mail free to any address a sample of Peptonix. 


Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them, postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal Street, anata Mass. 

















Ww hy ‘te you continue to use an infexior ¢ table water, when you can obtain the best at the same 


price? By chemical analysis the 





Table Water is shown to contain a larger number of digestive and corrective properties than 
any other table water extant; and as it is by far the most refreshing, being absolutely pure and unadul- 
terated, you should at least sample it before continuing in old methods. 

Ask for it at Druggist’s, Grocer’s, Restaurant, and Club. Circulars containing chemical analysis will 
be sent free by addressing 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Colorado. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
BUY SCRIBNERS 
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Next Year's Advertising ? 


It is the proper time to make plans now. The 
most important and first should be the selection 
of an advertising agent. 


George Batten, 


Religious Papers and Some Others, 


38 PARK ROW (Porrer Buitpine), New York. 





THE PURITAN 


IN 


Holland, England, and America. 


An Introduction to American History. By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. (Jn a Box.) (New 
Revised Edition Now Ready.) 


New York Observer: The tone of the work is calm and judicial, and the style of 
the writer is clear and dignified, possessing a literary finish which gives the work a place 
of honor among our national histories. It will modify many prevalent conceptions of 
American history with its novel way of accounting for some of the things existing among 
us ; but the facts the author summons from the results of his wide researches, and his well- 
balanced judgment in dealing with these results, amply sustain him in the novel positions 
he assumes. The work is a classic of American history, and is an addition to the literature 
of the country of which we may be proud. 

Louisville Courier-Journal: Mr. Campbell enters very thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously into the examination of his subject, and his book is one that is valuable to the 
student of history, and full of interest for readers of all classes. 

Chicago Times: A book remarkable for boldness, for breadth, for analytical power, 
for commanding generalization, and for piling up all this mass of learning and argument 
with comprehensive system, and in a way to interest as well as instruct any reader of intel- 
ligence. 


PusLisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7he above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Oil and Water-Color Painting 


are taught in the most thorough manner 
by illustrated articles and colored plates 
by such accomplished artists and teach- 
ers as Frank Fowler, Victor Dangon, A. 
Moran, Helena Maguire, Patty Thum, 
Mathilda Brown, and Bruce Crane. 
More Landscape and Marine Subjects 
than hitherto will be given among the 
color plates; yet neither Fruits and 
Flowers and Still-Life, nor Figures and 
Animals will be neglected. 


TH 


Tue Art AMATEUR is most helpful to 
all who have to make their living by the 
practice of art. In the art trades there 
is no lack of profitable employment wait- 
ing for the young man or woman who 
will learn how to 


BECOME A DESIGNER. 


Our instructive articles on pen-and-ink 


many a young man and young woman 
who, with no other instruction, has 
learned from Tue Art AMATEUR how to 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


of Books and Magazines. Both of these 
departments will receive, through expert 
teachers, due attention during the com- 
ing year. 


drawing have secured a good living to | 


SIcIico 


\SPECIAL OFFER. 
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e ¢ LEARN TO 


Specimen copy of THe ArT AMATEUR 
over 200 Color Studies sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


=> SS 





NOW READY—THE NOVEMBER PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families, containin 
fashions; profusely illustrated; a mammoth colored supplement of fashions; numerous 
complete stories of absorbing interest; and the opening chapters of a new and 
original serial story by Mirs. Cameron, entitled 
“TEE OTHER MAN”; 

Besides New Music, Embroidery Designs, etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
$4.00, including the Christmas number. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY NEW YORE. 


Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, 


. . . 
China Painting, Pastel, &., 
By sending NOW $4 with this | will continue to receive full attention t 
| (Harper's) advertisement direct to | both as to text and color plates. Tue ff 
| the publisher, Montague Marks,23 | ART AMATEUR will maintain its reputa- 
| Union Sq., New York, you will receive | tion for giving China painters more and WU 
better designs and more practical infor- 
mation on their specialty than all other 
45 SUPERB COLOR PLATES | art journals combined. The charming 
designs of M.L. Macomber, Patty Thum, 
} : - : ‘ ‘ and others no less accomplished, will be 
| as studies for Copying or for Framing, | contributed, as hitherto, exclusively to 
' with a year’s subscription to Tue Art AMATEUR. 
BEST, LARGEST, and MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 
| You will receive 36 of these 45 color Tue Art AmaTeur has long been re- 
plates during your year’s subscription garded as an authority by persons of 
(3 each month), which may begin moderate means who want advice con- 
- ~ The oth Il be comin the adornment of their homes. §j 
| at any time. e other g will be jt will continue to answer, free of n 
sent with the first number of your sub- charge, questions about 
| scription. Say if your preference is for 
| LANDSCAPE AND MarInr PAINTING, or INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FLOWERS AND FRUITS, or FIGURES AND Schemes of color for rooms, or special 
} ie ie f ; Cu ok, Wari designs for decoration, and for cabinets 
ogececen 4 Pender teP capnasinn AINTING. | and other articles of furniture, will, as 
These studies include several exquisite | hitherto, be sent to subscribers at their 
| color plates, showing, step by step, the | request. 
progressive stages of painting, in oil and 
water-colors, Landscapes, Flowers, Por- ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 
| traits. Fi wet Pedeniie as distinguished from “fancy work 
wae, Pgeres, ae ge as prac- | will continue to be a notable feature— 
| tised by the best artists. These are j especially as regards Church Em- 
' simply invaluable to all who desire to broidery. 
PAINT WITHOUT A TEACHER e¢- e 
This special offer is not open to the trade, nor to any one entitled to any kind of club discount. The full $4 (the regu- 
lar subscription price) must be sent direct to the publisher, Montague Marks, 23 Union —_ New York. 
(with three artistic color plates), 25 cents. Beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
+i+ oo — = 





the latest and best 


All newsdealers, 





5 NEW NOVELS 1s Gents. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 





COMPANY, NEW YORK, ‘ 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


RAKRGRARARGRGRAHR RGR GRIER 
YO U can become a first-class Book-keeper <; 
within 10oo hours’ study of my book, at § 
"a home, without the aid of a teacher ( guaranteed), ata 
cost of only $8.00! “ Worth $500.00!" N.Tomney, © 
Vermilion Bay, Ont. 84,157 copies sold; $258 testi- <° 
monials received! [4 Good book-keepers receive & 
from $1200 to $5000 a year! SAVE THIS. Send 
for a descriptive pamphlet. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 373,1215 Broadway, New York. Se 


Boxes. IEE IE BED BODE BEING BEV BODE BEDE BONE BCH VE BOS 
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“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


D PENINSULA is a FROST-FREE 

township of high, healthful land, 
dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern peo- 
ea No negroes, no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, |< 
emons, and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables are gath- 
ered all winter. Homes sold on instalments so cheap! “The 
Florida Homeseeker,”” monthly, tells all about it. 
Free. Write. 








O. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. 
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WHIST Easily and quickly taught by the 
AMES WHIST LESSON CARDS 
while playing the game. 
shown on its face. 





Correct play of each card 
A fine pack of cards and full 
instruction in the American Leads system for 75 cts. 


H. H. CARTER & C0., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
WHIST PLAYERS fyi onc ct 


Whist Monthly. WHIST PUB. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BACK numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For price, state 
wants to MaGazine ExcHanaer, Schoharie, N. Y. 














"THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
15 
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All the World Are Asking For 





CRAB ~ APPLE i a PERFUME 




















Court J 


New Vork.”—The Argonout. 


‘ollet, Paris. 


and the Celebrated 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is *Crab-A pple Blossoms,’ a 
delicate perfume of the highest quality; one of the choicest ever produced.’”’— 


“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has 
superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, 
*Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Com 
cure also a bottle of the ‘Crown Lavender Salts.’ 
agreeable cure for headache, and by leaving the stopper out for a few moments a 
= htful perfume escapes, which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.”— 


Annual Sale Over Half a Million Bottles. 
REJECT FRAUDULENT AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London. 


y, should pro- 
re is no more 

















DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA a 


Removes 5 ee 
me ge 

Sunburn and Tan ‘Black — ee 
the skin to its inal treshness, S 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. S 
Superior to all face ly y -—— &p 
fectly harmless. At all druggists o 






mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. \\F 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN MAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, sme yy ) panty. 
By Prot HARLEY PARKER, F. R. 
Lone & Co., 16 en . Arch a, Philada., lade, Pa 
“ Every one should 





Try This—Sure to Please! 


It cleans, brightens, beautifies, and saves the 
teeth ; on cures soft and bleeding gums. 

Free from all by gromey 

4-02. bottle, soc.; 2-0z., 25c. Sample and 
circular of valuable information, roc. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, if not sup- 
plied by your druggist. 


Dr. E. L. GRAVES, Dentist, 7 Laflin St., Chicago, il. 
and HAIR GOODS of every Geseription for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, on hand and made 

IGS to order. Send oad for my. circular. 


i. RAUCHFUSS, 
Established 1849. 44 East 12th Street, New York. 


TRUSSES 50 Ce. 














Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder. 











Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Used by people 
of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. 
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Sold Everywhere. 
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FOR HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL DAYS, 


Famous 


PERFUMERY 


is most acceptable and 
appropriate. It can be 
obtained in Fancy Cases 
or the regular styles. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


LADD & COFFIN, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
24 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


att 


OISTILLED 
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NATIONAL PRIZE to T. Laroche, 





AWARDED 
COLD MEDALS 


16,600 * 







at Vienna, Paris, 
Sidney, &c. 


An experience of many years, together with aid extended by the Academy of Medicine, of 
Paris, has enabled T. Laroone to extract the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark, 
(a result not before attained), and to concentrate them .in an elixir, which possesses in the 
highest degree its RESTORATIVE and INVIGORATING qualities, free from the disagree- 


able bitterness of other remedies. 








WITH PHOSPHATES. 


The combination of Phosphates 
with Peruvian barks makes an 
able preparation; used with great 
success for strengthening the bones 


and muscular system. 
E FOUGERA & 00,, 








A FERRUGINOUS TONIC, 


Used with entire success in Hospitals 
of Paris for the cure of 


Anemia, Chiorosis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Retarded Gonvalescence, 
and Poorness of the Blood. 
Prevents Influenza and La Crippe. 


Agents for U. S., 30 North William St., N.Y. 





22 rue Drowot, Paris ; 
BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 





| 


eoursu OY} 384} 908—"NOILLAVO 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pepsin 
-seddvim Youve uo 8] NYMR 


mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 








| 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY «crn.s"%e INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, suffi- 
cient to digest 1000 grains of food. If it cannot be 
obtained from dealers, send five cents in stamps for 
sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 





Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phos- 
phoid principle of the ox-brain, and embryo of 


| wheat, 


The very best Tcnic for preventing as well as 
curing nervous break-down, and for restoring mental 
and physical vigor. 

It is a vital, nutrient phosphite, not an acid or 
laboratory phosphate. 

The formula is printed on each label. 

Pamphlet with full information free. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th 
Street, New York. 


None genuine On 
without this signature 3" 
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VARNISH IS LIKE HUMAN 
NATURE. | 


You know a man whois honest and straight- 
forward. You can always depend on him. 
You know another—dishonest, deceitful, 


tricky. You can never depend on him. 


You know still another. Sometimes kindly 


and truthful; sometimes cruel and treacherous. 
When can you depend on him? 

That is the way with varnish. 

If you want a friend to trust in, which would 
you choose? 

Do the same with varnish. 

Our ‘People’s Text-Book” will help you. 


Free; but you must ask for it. 


MurRPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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Pears’ Soap 





Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no 
medicine in it—pure soap. And yet— 
but read what a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many differ- 
ent soaps, including all the best 
English 


foreign, pursuing my investiga- 


known, whether or 
tions with perfect independence; 


and I have now, after all these 





years of careful observation in| 


very many thousands of cases, 
both 


practice, no hesitation in stating 


in hospital 


that zone have answered so well 


or proved so beneficial to the skin 


not only endorsed in their works 
on the skin by the late Sir Eras- 
mus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury 
Fox, but vouched for by such 
eminent analytical chemists as 
Redwood, Attfield, 


Cameron, and others. 


Professors 


| Time and more extended trials 


and private | 


as Pears’ Soap, an experience | 


It has no alkali 
soap. 


have only served to ratify this 
opinion, and to increase my 
confidence in tnis admirable 
preparation.—JMlion’s Hygiene of 


the Skin, p~. 90. (ed. 1891.) 


in it—nothing but 


The more purely negative soap is, the 
nearer does it approach to perfection. 





mere y 


TEST ATR NT EET 
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HARPER & BRU.“'"0 ¢., Tew York. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD. McILVAINE & CO., LONDON. 

















HurraH! We had advertised on land so 
much, we sought the sea, and determined to 
scour that also with Sapolio. Alexander of 
old sighed vainly for more worlds to conquer. 
Sapolio had reached that point when, with 19th- 
century enterprise, it undertook to scrub the 
seas, and did that with the same success which 
attends all its efforts. If Mars is inhabited, our next move will be in 
that direction. 

It is a triumph of enterprise, of courage, of seamanship, and of ad- 
vertising! It shows that in the 19th century man’s confidence has grown 
with his intelligence. In the Middle Ages the ignorance of man peopled 
these waters with terrible monsters. This gallant and enlightened 
captain dreads nothing but the frolicsome gambols of the whales. 

The Sapolio Columbus, with his tiny boat, will form part of the strik- 
ing exhibit of the Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. at the World’s Fair, where 
he will represent the highest type of American grit. 











NOTE.—The daily papers have given full reports of Capt. Andrews’s trip. We condense the main facts here. He started in 
the “‘ Sapolio”’ (a canvas-covered folding boat, 143¢ feet long) from Atlantic City, July 20th, 1892, with instructions to scour the 
seas until he reached Palos and discovered the starting-point of Columbus. He was spoken on his voyage by fourteen vessels 
Arrived at Terceira, one of the Azores, on the thirty-sixth day out, and reached Lisbon September 21st. He will join in the Octo 
ber fétes at Palos in honor of the discovery of America. What Columbus did with three ships, 150 men, and immense treasure, this 
intrepid Yankee has accomplished alone in a dory. 


CALUMET ELECTRIC 
500 000 STREET RAILWAY 
. First Mortgage 20 - year | 


6s. Principal and semi-annual interest (March | 

and September) payable in Gold Coin of the _ =e as 
een standard of weight and fineness at the | PISO S CURE FOR I have 
Mercantile National Bank, New York City. 











The above road (all being within the cor- been en- 
porate limits of the City of Chicago) com- | CONSUMPTION 
mences at the terminus of the South Side | tire] y 


Cable Road, on Cottage Grove Avenue, and 


extends south and east, connecting the Villages ! T 
of Dauphin Park, Burnside, Roseland, Ken- cured of Consumption by 


sington, West Pullman, and South Chicago, * 
with loop to the grounds of the World's Co- the use of Piso’s Cure. 


lumbian Exposition. 
The ton groom been carefully examined for The doctor said I could 
us by the celebrated expert engineers, John 
Dougherty, Esq., of New York, and Thomas | not live until Fall. Now ] 
Doane, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass. 
Full particulars with descriptive circular on | qi well and hearty and 
Se i 
As us t t attractive list of 96 
luvestenent Loane~-inabeding City, County, and able to do a hard day s 
School Bonds—the market affords. - *) 
work.--- Mrs. Laura_ E. 
Patterson, Newton, Iowa, 


June 20th, 1892. 





PUBLIC SECURITIES, 


115 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
2 Wall St., New York City. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 
Said Uncle Sam: “I will be wise, 
And thus the Indian civilize : 
Instead of guns that kill a mile, 
Tobacco, lead and liquor vile, 
Instead of serving out a meal, 
Or sending Agents out to steal, 
I'll give, domestic arts to teach, 
A cake of ‘Ivory Soap’ to each. 
Before it flies the guilty stain, 


The grease and dirt no more remain; 
"Twill change their nature day by day, 
And wash their darkest blots away. 
They'll turn their bows to fishing-rods, 
And bury hatchets under sods, 

In wisdom and in worth increase, 
And ever smoke the pipe of peace; 
For ignorance can never cope 

With such a foe as ‘Ivory Soap.’” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘ Ivory’ ;"’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory’? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopvriGuT 1892, By THe Procter & Gamsie Co 
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| vy W. Busan & Cos 
Breakfast 
ss Cocsa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 


Highest of all in leavening strength, at m. mixed with Starch, 
—Latest United States Government Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
Food Report. more economical, costing less than one cent a 

Royal Baking Powder Co., cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 


ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
- Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 











"PIANOS, pfPRICES 


DELICIOUS 


& 
Unpurchased Pre-eminence. | Flavoring 
VON BULOW—D’ALBERT.. xf racts 


bi pot Deere KN ABE bt Pas NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS. 


Fifty-three years before the public, 
upon their excellence alone, 
have attained an 


















: von BULOW. EUGEN D’ALBERT. J Vanill Of perfect purity. 
. The sound and touch From fullest convig-y Of great strength 
| of the Knabe Pianos are | tion I declare the Kndbe Grange shin 
more sympathetic to my | Pianos to be the best Economy in their use 
| ; ears and hands than all | instruments of America, Rose etc. Flavor as delicately 


}| ease gE she comets and deliciously as the fresh fruit. 
| WAREROOMS: 


ainda Siu» soaianil PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO., 





22 & 24K. Baltimore St.| 148 Fifth Avenue, | New York. Chicago. 
Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Chicago: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, State | 
and Monroe Sts. / 
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